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PREP ACE 



The municipal affairs of tho inhabitants of Boston were 
conduetod under the form of town government, estahlished 
by the early settlers of New England, from 1630 to 1822, 
when, on their petition, they were incorporated into a city 
hy the Legislature of Massachusetts. Through eight suc- 
ceeding years, three successive administrations presided 
over the new form of government thus established. The 
author of this history held the office of Mayor during 
almost six of these years, at a period when the principles, 
by which legislative and executive measures ought to be 
guided, were diligently sought and carefully applied, ac- 
cording to the powers conferred by the city charter. The 
people of Boston had surrendered, with reluctance, the 
management of their municipal concerns, which they had 
maintained in popular assemblies for nearly two centuries ; 
and the jealousy with which they watched the measures 
of tho new authorities, rendered a freijuent and full deve- 
lopment of motives and consequences expedient and im- 
portant. 

At the close of bis administration, it therefore appeared 
to the author, that a municipal history of the town, and an 
accurate account of the transactions in the first years of 
the city government, would be useful and interesting to 
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the public in future timeSj and was due to the wisdom, 
fidelity, and disinterested services of his associates. 

These views were intimated in an address to the Board 
of Aldermen, on taking final leave of the office of Mayor, 
on the third of January, 1829 ; and on the sixth, on his 
petition, the succeeding City Council having granted liberty 
of access to the City Records, this History was commenced. 
The completion of it was unavoidably postponed by the 
acceptance of the Presidency of Harvard University, an 
appointment made and confirmed by the Corporation and 
Overseers of that Seminary, on the fifteenth and twenty- 
ninth of the same month, and by the official duties assumed 
and discharged until August, 1845. 

After the lapse of twenty years, at the urgency of friends 
who had a right to influence, the work was resumed ; and, 
being finished, is now, at the close of the author's eightieth 
year, offered to his fellow-citizens, with his best wishes for 
their long enjoyment of an efficient municipal government, 
and for the uninterrupted prosperity of the city of Boston. 
JOSIAH QUINCT. 

Boston, rebrtiarj' 4, 1852. 
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CHAPTER I. 

TOWN GOVEEUMENT. 1630-1788. 

Constitution of Towns— Settlement and Oi^aniaalion of Boston— General Pro- 
ceedings — Instraotions to Selectmen and the Watch — Establishment of an 
AhnshouBe — Of Schools — Erection of Faneuil Hall — - Manifestations of the 
Spirit of Liberty by the Inhabitants of Boston — Attempt to change the Form 
of Town Governmeat — Population under the Colonial Government. 

Thk settlements made in 1630 arountl the Bay of Massachu- 
setts, by John Winthrop and his associates, early received the 
name of "towns," under the sanction of the colonial legislature, 
denominated, in conformity with the language of the fet char- 
ter, " The General Court." 

After declaiing " that particular towns had many things 
■which concerned only themselves, and the ordering their own 
affairs, and disposing of business in their own town," the General 
Court, in 1630, ordered that " the freemen of every town, or a 
major part of them, should have power to dispose of their own 
lands and woods, to grant lota, and choose their own particular 
officers, as constables, surveyors of highways and the lUie, annu- 
ally, or otherwise, if need required ; also to make such laws and 
constitutions as concern the welfare of their town. Provided 
they are not of a criminal, but of a prudential nature, and that 
their penalties exceed not twenty shillings for one offence, and 
that they be not repugnant to the public laws and orders of the 
country." In case of the refusal of any inhabitant to obey the 
laws of the town, the appointed penalty was authorized to be 
levied by " distress." If any person behaved offensively in town 
ineetirig, those present had power to sentence him for the offence 
to pay any sura, not exceeding the above-prescribed penalty. To 
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2 SIUNICirAL HISTORY. 

every town was also granted the power to choose yearly, or for 
less time, " a convenient number of fit men, to order the pruden- 
tial affairs of the town, according to instructions given them in 
writing, they doing nothing contrary to the laws and orders of 
the comitry ; and the number of selectmen to be not above nine." 
The local limits of each town, within which its jurisdiction ex- 
tended, were established, enlarged, or diminished by the General 
Court, who subsequently authorized new officers to be chosen 
and granted new powers to each town, as new wants arose, or as 
local interests or state policy suggested. 

Such was' the first and simple outline of that constitution of 
towns, which, originating in the convenience and practical spbit 
of those early emigrants, and being thus gradually modified, by 
occurring exigencies and policy, formed that assemblage of re- 
publics, with qualified powers, which constitutes some of the 
peculiar characteristics of Massachusetts and the other New 
England States, and had an effective, indeed, a controlling in- 
fluence upon their principles and destinies. 

One of the earliest of these settlements was established on the 
peninsula formed at the mouth of Charles River, by its waters 
and those of the Bay of Massachusetts. From the Indian natives 
it received the name of " Shawmut;" from the inhabitants of 
Charlestown, that of " Trimountain ; " and from the General 
Court, by an order passed on the seventh of September, (old 
style,) 1630, that of " Boston." In 1632, the same colonial 
legislature declared it to be "the fittest place for pubfic meet- 
ings of any place in the Bay," and thenceforth it was, and ever 
since has continued the capital of Massachusetts. 

The peninsula of Shawmut, being only about four miles in 
circumference, did not offer sufiicient accommodation for pastur- 
age and cultivation of the land. The General Court, therefore, 
during the four or five first years after the settlement, included 
within the boundaries of Boston the islands in the harbor, Muddy 
Eriver, (now Brookfine,) Winnisimet, (now Chelsea,) Mount 
Wollaston, and the land Bast of Neponset River, afterwards 
incorporated into a town by the name of Braintree, and now 
constituting the towns of Braintree, Randolph, and Quiiicy. 
The assignment of house lots within the peninsula, and the 
allotting farms to succeeding emigrants, formed the chief busi- 
ness of the town authorities for nearly half a century. 
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TOWN GOVERNMENT. 3 

Boston being the \ lace of the lesidence of John "W inthrop, the 
first Governoi of Masaachusetta and of <!oine of the principal 
assistants they took the lead in the eaily conduct of its affairs. 
The firat oidcr on the to-s^ n recoids is dited 1634 Maich 7th day, 
Ist month and purports to be pa'^sed by John "Wmthrop and 
nine others but they t^kc not ti e name of selectmen" or any 
other indicative of authority The older related only to laying 
stones ind logs near landing places so is not to be seen at high 
water ix ithout some beact n to g ^ e notice tl eieof under pain 
of paying lecompenue, by way of damage, foi any -vessel injured 
thereby." The persons passing this order, however, seem to have 
been under some apprehension lest their authority might be 
questioned, for the order adds, " it being only a declai'ation of the 
common law hereiu." 

The name of " selectmen " does not appear' on the records of 
the town until November, 1643, and then only incidentally. 
The persons chosen to do the business of the town are often 
without any designation of their office. Sometimes they are 
called ."the overseers of the town concerns;" at others, are desig- 
nated as persons " chosen for the occasions of the town," and for 
the first time on the town records, on the 29th of November, 1645, 
John "Winthiop and nine others are formally stated to be chosen 
" selectmen." The duties of the persons thus chosen, as ex- 
pressed in one of the votes of the inhabitants, were " to oversee 
and talte order for all the allotments vidthin us, and for all comers 
into us, and also for all other the occasions and business of tbis 
town." 

The allotments of land assigned within the peninsula were 
very limited in extent. Those out of it, and within the jurisdic- 
tion of the town, were large, and granted with great liberality, 
In the 9th of the 13th month, {February, 1635,) the rule esta- 
blished by the town for these allotments weis, " two acres to plant 
on, and for every able youth, one acre within the Neck and Nod- 
dle's Island," As to those at Mount Wollaston and Muddy 
Elver, the aUotters were authorized to " talte a view and bound 
out what may be sufficient there" for the particular farms of 
the allottees, and four hundred acres were often given to a single 
individual. The year 1635, however, did not elapse before, in 
conformity with the settled policy of the emigrants at that period, 
the town " agreed that no further allotments should be granted 
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unto any new-comer, but such as may be likely to be receiYed 
members of the congregation." 

Baring the political aa'cendency of Henry Vane, the name of 
Winthrop does not appear on .the town records. As governor 
of the colony, in 1636, Vane probably assumed the superintend- 
ence of the concerns of the town. But in November, 1639, the 
name of John Winthrop, Governor, appears, with the names of 
nine others, chosen, as formerly, for the town's affairs ; and he 
held this relation until 1648, the year before his death. 

At this early period, the limits between the powers of the 
colonial legislature and those of the town seem not to have been 
well defined or carefully observed. Besides the local authority 
incident to municipal jurisdiction, such as " tailing care of the 
common fences," " regulating the going at large of cattle, goats, 
and swine;" "the cutting wood upon the Neck;" and reserv- 
ing that "near Roxbury for the poor," — the town, in 1635, un- 
dertook to exercise a more extensive power, and one somewhat 
dubious, both in point of principle and expediency. Thus, it 
then appointed a committee " to set prices upon all cattle, com- 
modities, victuals, and laborers' and workmen's wages, and that 
no other prices or rates be given or taken." They also voted 
that "none of the members of this congregatioii, or inhabit- 
ants among us, shall sue one another at the law, before that 
Mr. Henry Vane, and the two elders, Mr. Thomas Oliver and 
Thomas Leverett, have had the hearing and deciding of the cause, 
if they can." In the same year it was voted, " that whosoever, 
at Einy public meeting, shaD fall into private conference, to the 
hindering of public business, shall forfeit for every such offence 
twelve pence, to be paid into the constable's hands for public 
use." In this year the town first assumed the care of the schools, 
by voting that " our brother Philemon Pormont be entreated to 
become schoolmaster, for the teaching of the children among 
us." 

The General Court having rejected the persons they had 
chosen as their deputies to that body, the spirit of the inhabit- 
ants was manifested by the following proceedings: — 

" The Qtli of ye 3d M". 1637. At a general meeting, upon pri- 
vate or particular wai'ning, from house to house, and by reason 
of the Court's refusal of the former choice, Mr. Henry Vane, Esq., 
]V&. "William Coddington, Mr. Atherton Hough, are now a^ain 
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chosen deputies, or committees, for the service of the present 
General Coart, and that upon warrant to us from the Court for 
a new choice." Notwithstanding the obnoxiousness, at that 
time, of these deputies to the predominating party in the Court, 
they were in consequence admitted to their seats. 

The records of the town, though voluminous, contain little of 
permanent importance or interest. A few of them,* indicative of 
the opinions and views of the inhabitants in those early times, 
will be here recapitulated ; — 

1638. Allotments were granted on condition of "inoffensive 
carriage." 

1653. No strangers were permitted to live in the town, with- 
out giving bonds to save the town harmless from all damage and 
charge for entertaining them. It was ordered, that persons whose 
houses were pulled down by the authorities, in case of fu:e, should 
" not be entitled to damages therefor." 

1653. Leave was- given to a citizen "to sink a tweive-feet 
cistern, at the pump which stands in the highway, to bold water 
to be helpful against fire, he making it safe from danger of 
children." Ladders were placed at the meeting-houses, with 
penalty against their use, except in case of fire. At the same 
place were also hung strong crooks and chains, poles and ropes, 
for the same purpose. Every householder was required to have 
a ladder which should reach to the roof of his house. 

1655. " For'galloping through the streets, except upon days of 
military exercise, or any extraordinary case require," a fine of 
two shillings was imposed. Football was prohibited fi:om being 
played in the streets. Butchers were ordered to cast all their 
offal into the mill creek, and not elsewhere ; and all rubbish to 
be removed before every house. 

1657. None but admitted inhabitants could keep shop or set 
up a manufacture within the town, except those who were 
twenty-one years of age, and had served seven years' apprentice- 
ship, under penalty of ten shillings a month. An inhabitant was 
aUowed " to set up a pump in the streets, and might deny any 
neighbor its use who did not contiibute to the expense." 

Licences were required for drawing beer, wine, brandy, strong 
water, cider ; for keeping a public house, and for seOing coffee 
and chocolate. 

1658. The order passed in 1653 was revoked, and owners of 

1* 
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houses puOed down by the authorities in case of fire, were en- 
titled to damages. No person was allowed to carry fire from one 
house to another, except in some safe vessel secure from wind. 
If a chimney took fire and flamed out, the owner was fined ten 
shillings. Persons were appointed to inspect the chimneys of 
the town, and cause defects in them to be remedied so as to be 
safe against fire. 

1659. Inhabitants were fined " for entertaining foreigners," and 
ordered to discharge them from their houses. If they received 
'" inmates, servants, or journeymen, coming for help in physic or 
surgery, without leave of the selectmen, and without giving 
bonds to save the town harmless, their fine was twenty shillings 
a week." 

1662. Persons were appointed to prevent disorders by youth 
on the Loi-d's day; particularly in the meeting-house, in time of 
God's solemn worship ; with authority to correct those who were 
disorderly with a small wand, and in case of contempt, to take 
their names and bring them before the magistrates. 

1670. " There having been found a great want of water in 
case of fire, every inhabitant was ordered to have a hogshead 
well filled with water neai' his door, with the head open, under a 
penalty of five shillings." 

1673. Under the authority of colonial laws, the selectmen 
ordered parents to put their children out to service, or to indent 
them out; and if they did not, the authority had power to take 
them from their parents for that purpose, 

1678. Every family was ordered to be provided with "fire- 
buckets, swabs, and scoops, according to their state." In the 
same year an engine was imported from England, and persons 
appointed to talte charge of it in case of fire. 

1683. Those who had the care of the water engine, (now called 
fire engines,) were exempted from " train bands." 

1703. Two water engines were ordered to be imported from 
England. 

The inhabitants in general town meeting were accustomed, 
annually or semi-annually, to vote instructions to their selects 
men, presenting the objects of attention, and their duties con- 
cerning them. Those issued in 1657 were fufl, and the follow- 
ing abstract will give an idea of their general tenor, and throw 
light on the character of the times : — 
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" Relying on your wiadom and care in seeking the good of flie town, wg 
recommend, tliat you cause to be executed all the orders of the town which you 
have on the records, according to the power giyen you hy law, as found in the 
printed laws, nnder the titles of Townships, Ecclesiastics, Freemen, Highways, 
Small Causes, Indians, Com Fields, Children, Masters, Servants, Pipe Staves, 
Stones, Weights and Measures, and any oflier orders in force ; and where you 
find any defect, to issue thereon good orders, to be approved by the town and 
the Greneval Court. Subjects most necessary to be understood are,( 1^ About 
enterbiining new inhabitants. 2. That none transplant themselves from the 
country to inhabit here without giving notice ; concerning whom you may in- 
quire their calling and employment^ and whether they are about to live under 
other men's roofs as inmates, and deal with them according to law. If they ate 
poor and impotent, deal witi them as directed, under tie title of Poor. If they 
buy houses and land, have a vi^Iant eye that they live not idly, but be diligently 
employed in some lawful calling. If, by reason of sickness, they cannot subsist 
that children, you are to take their children from them, and put them to 
apprenticeslup. If any be debauched and live idly, you must provide a house 
of correction for them, at the chaise of the town and the county. We commit 
unto you die disposal of the waste lands belonging to the town, for the benefit of 
the town, giving account from time to time. 

" We require you to make some effectual order to prevent harm from swine. 
As to the law relative to particular highways, to each man's lot, if the General 
Courf s order do not reach it, you must remind our deputies to procure soma 
ad^tion. You are to take constant precaution as to bvuldings, that they encroach 
not on the streets or town's lands. Xou are to appoint meet persons to keep the 
streets and flats near wharves and places of land clear of stones and otiier 
encuinbrances. You must see that some life be put into the lavrs about casks, and 
that they be of due gauge to prevent fraud, and that deceitful packing of beef 
and pork be duly punished ; tiiat sworn men be appointed for measuring gv£un, 
cording wood and boards. We think it meet a jury should be chosen on weights 
and measures, to observe defects in chimneys, and in houses in danger of falling, 
and to present the same to the county courts ; that orders be passed against 
regrators and forestaUers, and our deputies get them confirmed by the General 

" That a meeting be held by you, at least monthly, seriously (o consider these 
things, for the good of the town, the glory of God, and establishing truth and 
love among us. 

" That every half year a town meeting be called, the orders passed submitted 
for its approbation ; the aeoounte may be credited, and particularly of what haa 
been spent for buckets, hooks and ladders, and for powder, and whether ladders 
have been provided for each house, according to law ; also as to what has been 
spent as (o the great goas and ammunition of the town, tliat provision may be 
made for them. 

"These orders, with occasional variation, were apparenfl.y renewed every 
year in town meeting, until the year 1694." 

The orders to the town watch also characterize the state of 
tlifi times. 
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Tie town waich to be set at nine and diimia&ccl at five. It stall cot be 
d to youth, but one lialf consist of houseliolders ; none to be employed of 
\s evil life ; nor those who would watch two nighla together, not having 
sufficient deep between ; the nnmber to be e<{iht. The following charge to be 
^yen unto the walch every night; — 

" 1. To wall two by two together ; a youth to be joined with an older and 
more sober persoa. 

" 2. If after ten o'clock thoy see lights, to inquire if there be warrantable 
cause ; and if they hear any noise or disorder, wisely to demand ftie reason ; if 
fhey are dancing and singjng vainly, to admonish them to cease ; if they do not 
discontinue after moderate admonition, then the constable to take their names 
and acquaint the authorities therewith. 

" 3. To watch the water side and about the shore, and prudenfly take account 
of such as go out or come in, not hindering lawful bi^iuess, but preventing 
unlawfiJ. practice and disorders. 

" 4. To look at the guns and forldftcatione. 

" 5, If they find young men and maidens, not of known fidelity, walking after 
ten o'clock, modestly to demand the cause ; and if they appear ill-minded, to 
watch them narrowly, conunand Ihem to go to their lodgings, and if they refuse, 
then to secure them till morning. 

" fi. That the watch be exemplary themselves, using no corrupt language, and 
so conduct themselves, that any persons of quality who are abroad late may 
acknowledge that the watch does not neglect due examination nor misconduct." 

In 1660, the first steps towards erecting an almshonse were 
taken, by autliorizing the selectmen to use a piece of ground for 
that purpose. In 1662, the design was carried into effect, in 
consequence of the encouragement given by sundry legacies and 
subscriptions. The building thus erected having been burnt 
down, a vote was passed by the town, in 1682, for rebuilding it 
In this vote the object of the institution is specified to be " for 
the relief of the poor, the aged, and those incapacitated for labor; 
of many persons who would work, but have not wherewithal to 
employ themselves ; of many more persons and families, who 
spend their times in joUiness and tipling, and who suffer their 
children shamefully to spend their time in the streets, to assist, 
employ, and correct whom the proposed institution was pro- 
vided." 

It appears, however, by the records, that the original design of 
the house, for the accommodation of the respectable poor, was 
in a great measure defeated from the predominating character 
of its inmates ; and in 1712, an attempt was made by the town 
" to restore the almshouse to its primitive and pious design, even 
for the relief of the necessitous, that they might lead a quiet, 
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peaceable, and godly life there, where it is now made a bridewell 
and house of correction, wliich obstructs many honest poor people 
going there for the designed relief and support." As a remedy, 
the town proposed the building a house of correction, and a 
committee was raised for that purpose. That committee reported 
that " the poor honest people, who were sent as objects of charity, 
should be kept separate: and that the justices of the peace of 
the county should be petitioned to erect a house of correction, 
as the law directs." Nothing farther was done upon the subject 
until the year 1720, when a vote was passed in town meeting 
for the erection of a workhouse, iridependent of an almshouse. 
This design was not, however, carried into effect until 1735, 
when measures were adopted for the enlargement and erecting 
new buildingB, in connection with the preexisting almshouse, in 
virtue of the province law, passed in that year, on the special 
representation and petition of the town to that effect. The 
land now included, between Park and Beacon Streets, Eind the 
west line of the burying ground to the north line of the land 
now occupied by Park Street Church, was at that time the site 
appropriated for this establishment. The expenses incident to 
the erection of the buildings were originally defrayed from the 
funds of the town, aided by subscriptions of private individuals. 
It early received the name of the Boston Almshouse, probably 
to render a resort to it less obnoxious to the more respectable 
class of poor. But this appellation had no sanction in the pro- 
vince law authorizing its erection, " Workhouses for the idle 
and the indigent," " houses of correction for rogues and vaga- 
bonds," are the only designations given by that law, to institu- 
tions for either of those objects. The defects and inconveniences 
of the Boston Almshouse, which the comparative poverty of the 
times, and the embarrassments consequent on the revolutionary 
war, prevented from being remedied until after its close, will be 
noticed hereafter in this work. 

The obedience of the town to the province law, which required 
that every town having fifty householders should be provided 
with a schoolmaster to teach children and youth to read and 
write, Emd having one hundred families, with a grammar school, 
with some discreet person well instructed in the tongues to keep 
such school, Seeiiis, from the earliest times, to have been constant 
and regular. Their proceedings arc not very distinctly traced in 
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the town lecordB. In 1S62, the rent of Deev Island was appro- 
priated for the use of free schools. And, in 1679, two free schools 
were established " to teach children to write and to cipher," 
accompanied with a recommendation to " those who sent their 
children to school and were able, to pay something for the 
encouragement of the master." It was not until 1709, that the 
town, on the report of a committee, voted " annually to appoint 
a certain number of gentlemen of liberal education, together with 
some of the reverend ministers of the town, to be inspectors of 
the schools, and, under that name and title, to visit the schools 
when, and as often as they think fit, to inform themselves of the 
methods used in teaching of the schools, and to inquire of tiieir 
proficiency, and to be present at the performance of some of their 
exercises, the master being before notified of their coming, and 
with him to consult and advise of further methods for the 
advancement of learning and the good government of the school ; 
and, at their visitation, one of the ministers by turns to pray with 
the scholars, and entertain them with some instructions of piety 
specially adapted to their age and education." By the same 
vote, " the inspectors were authorized, with the master, to intro- 
duce an usher upon such salary as the town shall agree to grant 
for his services." Five inspectors of the schools were accord- 
ingly appointed, and the system was persevered in for several 
years ; afterwards it was discontinued ; and the practice pre- 
vailed for the selectmen annually to visit the schools, accompa- 
nied by as many gentlemen as they chose to invite, which were 
often not less than fifteen or twenty. This practice continued 
until after the American Eevolution and the treaty of peace sub- 
sequent. The proceedings of the town in relation to these insti- 
tutions will be related hereafter in connection with those of the 
city.i 

For more than a century after the settlement of the town, it 
was destitute of an established public market. Provisions were 
brought in carts to the doors of the inhabitants, and an opinion 
generally prevailed that the tciidency of a local market was to 
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encourage forestalling and raise tho price of provisions. In 1733, 
the question of establishing a public market was first decided in 
the aflirmative ; ayes 366, nays 339, But at an adjourned meet- 
ing, a few days after, the former vote was rescinded, and the 
question decided in the negative ; 390 ayes, 415 nays. 

In 1734, by way of compromise, three markets were esta- 
blished by vote of the inhabitants, — a south, centre, and north. 

In April, 1737, the town voted that the south and north mar- 
ket should be appropriated to some other use ; and to what use- 
they should be put was referred to the selectmen. Before their 
decision was known, the centre market, near the town dock, was 
pulled down by a mob, and the selectmen reported that the south 
market should be leased for shops, and that the north market 
should be removed. 

This report occasioned warm debates, and one of the inhabits 
ants was reprimanded by the town, and ordered to be silent, for 
language implying that the selectmen had made their report in 
agreement with the mob. Their report was accepted, and the 
subject was not again revived until 1740, when Peter Faneuil 
offered, " on his own proper cost, to build a noble and complete 
structure to be improved for a market, for the sole use and bene- 
fit of the town, provided the town would accept the same, and 
make proper regulations," a meeting being called " to know the 
minds of the inhabitants, whether they would accept the same, 
on condition thai the market people should be at liberty to carry 
their marketing loheresoever they pleased about town'' Notwith- 
standing this condition, and although a vote was passed thanking 
Mr. Faneuil for his generous offer, the question of accepting it 
was carried only by a majority of seven; 367 ayes Eind 360 
nays. 

In 1742, the market house was erected by Mr. Faneuil on the 
town's land, near the dock. The edifice was of brick, two sto- 
ries in height, and one hundred feet in length by forty in bresidth. 
"A noble structure," say the records, "Tar exceeding his first pro- 
posal, inasmuch as it contains not only a large and sufiicient 
accommodation for a market-place, but has also supeiudded a 
spacious and most beautiful town-hall over it, and several other 
convenient rooms." Votes were immediately passed by the town, 
appointing the selectmen and the representatives, and twelve 
others of the most distinguished inhabitants, a committee to 
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wait upon Mr. Faneuil, and "in the name of the town to render 
him their most hearty thanlca for so bountiful a gift, with their 
prayers that thia and other expreasions of his bounty and charity 
may be abundantly recompensed by the Divine blessing. It was 
Eilso voted that, "in testimony of the town's gratitude, and to 
perpetuate his memory, the hall over the mavket-place should be 
called Faneuil Hall, and that a picture of him, at full length, be 
drawn, and placed in said hall, at the expense of the town." 

Mr. Faneuil died on the third of March, 1743, and, on the 
fourteenth, " being the first meeting in Faneuil Hall after his 
death," at the request of the selectmen, " John Lovell, master of 
the South Grammar School, delivered, in presence of the town, 
an oration on his death; the moderator's seat being hung in 
mourning cloth on the occasion." This oration was transcribed 
at length on the town's records, and celebrates with great pathos 
and power " the largeness of his heart, the unbounded nature of 
his private charities," and his " public spirit and munificence." ^ 
Afterwards the arms of his family were placed in Fatieuil Hall 
by vote of the town. These proceedings did not extinguish the 
spirit of opposition to a market-house. 

In 1746, a number of the inhabitants petitioned " that Faneuil 
Hall should be shut up, and the building appropriated to some 
other purpose." Although the attempt was not at this time 
successful, it was renewed the next year, (1747,) and the market 
shut up until September following, and then till March, 1748, 
when it was again opened, at first for three days, and afterwards 
for every day in the week. In 1752, the contest was again 
renewed, and the market was shvit up until the farther order of 
the town. In August of that year, the question of opening the 
market was again raised, and, after violent debates, passed in 
the negative ; only one hundred and two votes being in the 
affirmative, and one hundred and twenty-nine in the negative. 
In March, 1753, however, a vote for opening it was obtained, 
and the stalls were authorized to be leased ; in which result the 
inhabitants finally acquiesced. 

In February, 1761, Faneuil Hall was destroyed by fire, the 

' Mr. Taneiiil's man^on house was aitimted in Tremont Street, in tlie midst of 
estenaive gfirdens, opposite the Chapel Burial Ground. His familj' fled from 
Prance wifli the Huguenots, in 1686. The graeelopper, on the vaiie of Faneuil 
Hall, was the crest of their ai'raa. 
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walls only being left standing. ' The town resolved, in March 
following, that the edifice should be rebuilt, and that the lower 
part should " not be improved as a market until the farther order 
of the town." To defi-ay the expense, the Genei-al Court granted 
a lottery. The first meeting in the hall, after it was repaired, 
was on the fourteenth qf March, 1763. The ovi^nal dimensions 
of the building, as erected by Mr. Fanenil, were not enlarged 
until the year 1805, when it was extended in breadth to eighty 
feet, and a third story was added to its height. 

The spirit of liberty and jealousy of town and colonial rights 
breathe through the records of Boston from the eai-liest period of 
the settlement. By the early laws of the colony, every town 
having ten freemen might send one deputy to the General Court. 
Every town having twenty freemen might send two ; but no town 
more than two. The town of Boston, as its population increased, 
became sensible of the inequaUty of their influence in the colo- 
nial legislature, compared with their numbers. " We have four 
churches," say the records ; " our members Eire twenty times 
twenty; the number of our representatives should be proportions- 
ate." No relief was, however, granted in this respect, until after 
the charter of William and Mary, in 1692, by which the legisla- 
ture of the province was allowed to fix the number of deputies 
each town might send ; and Boston was immediately allowed 
four representatives. 

The practice of instracting the representatives of the town in 
the General Court was early adopted^and occasionally, and often 
annually, continued through every period of colonial history. In 
these instructions, not only objects of temporary and local inte- 
rest were pressed upon the attention of their representatives, by 
the town, but the views and feelings of the inhabitants of a gene- 
ral nature were indicated, and their pentiments concerning muni- 
cipal and colonial rights unequivocally expressed. Thus, in 
1751, they were instructed to obtain the passage of laws re- 
gulating " the accepting and entertaining new inhabitants ; " 
against persons "transplanting themselves from one place to 
another, without notice to the selectmen ; " and for " inquiring 
concerning the calKng and employment of those who present 
themselves as inhabitants ; " and, subsequently, in almost every 
successive year, the subjects most interesting at the period, such 
as measures for " preventing the poor from being chargeable to 
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the town," and "providing workhouses for the idle and de- 
bauched," were urged upon the notice of their representatives. 
The vigilance of the inhabitants in regard to their charter rights 
and privileges, never faUed to be shown, on these occasions, by 
their votes ; thus, in 1677, when the claims of Mason and Gorges 
struck at the powers of the colonial government, " it is a time," 
say the inhabitants to their representatives, " to unite, and for 
peace and amity to be attended to," and they were warned, "in 
matters of judicature, not io assume any arbitrary power" and 
" to do nothing which should, in the least measure infringe our 
liberties, civil or ecclesiastical, granted us by our charter." 

After the comnjencement of the eighteenth century, and in the 
incipient stages of those discontents, which ultimately resulted 
in the American Revolution, the votes of the inhabitants of the 
metropolis exhibited a spirit, which, in fact, constituted a lead- 
ing ijifluence in the policy of the colony. Thus, in 1721, their 
representatives were instructed " to maintain our just rights and 
privileges ; to pass laws encouraging trade, husbandry, and man- 
ufactures ; to vindicate the town against the aspersions which 
had been made against it of being inclined to mobs and 
tumults ; in all elections to have regard to the preservation of 
the just and laudable usages and customs of reserving the allow- 
ances, gratuities, &c., until the acts and elections be fully com- 
pleted," In 1733, the ix>wn addressed the king, repelling the 
charge " of being under no magistracy and of being of a muti- 
nous disposition," which had been brought against it by Governor 
Shute. 

In 1728, the town voted extra pay to their representatives for 
unusual hardships they had sustained, " for their steadfast adhe- 
rence to the rights and privileges of the people." In the same 
year, the question was taken in town meeting, whether "the 
governor, {Bm-nett,) shall have a salary settled upon him for the 
time being, and the vote was unanimously in the negative ; and 
the same was the result on the question whether " a salary might 
be settled upon him for a limited time," In the same spirit the 
town instructed their representatives, in 1729, "to pay due 
respect to the governor, but to use your utmost endeavors that 
the house of representatives may not, by any means, be prevailed 
upon, or brought into the fixing, a certain salary for any certain 
time to the governor. But that they improve their usual freedom. 
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in granting their money from time to time, as they shall judge 
the province to be able, and in such a manner as they shall think 
most for the benefit and advantage thereof; and if your pay 
should be diverted, you may depend upon all the justice imagin- 
able from this town whora you represent." 

The same direct and jealous spirit, manifested in the votes of 
the town in successive causes of popular discontent, from this 
period to the declaration of independence, shows the leading infiu- 
ence of the town of Boston on all the measures which were the 
precursors of that event But is these proceedings belong to the 
general histoiy of Massaehuietts, only some of the chief occasions 
seized upon to e\cite an interest and union in the principles of 
civil liberty will be enumerated. Thus, in 1739, resistance "to 
granting i certain salary to the governor," and " to compliance 
with his majesty's instrmctions, relative to supplying the trea- 
sury," wa" enjoined by the town on its representatives. In 
almost eveiv subsequent year, until 1754, a similar spirit is evi- 
denced in the votes of the town, accompanied sometimes, as in 
1736 and the years ens«ing, \\ ith complaints of the disproportion 
of taxation, misapplication of public moneys, against the excise 
upon spirits, and, in 1745, their representatives were insti-neted 
"to take care that excisemen and their assistants should be 
excluded from the house of representatives ; " and, in 1754, to 
obtain " a law, whereby the seats of such' gentlemen as shall 
accept poste of profit from the crown or the governor, shall be 
vacated agreeably to an act of the British Parliament, until their 
constituents may have an opportunity of reelecting them, if they 
please." When the policy of the British government, to collect 
a revenue from the colonies, was manifested by the stamp act 
and its accompanying measures, the spirit of the town was evi- 
denced by votes of the most decided character, expressed in 
instructions to their representatives, and in petitions and remon- 
strances to the Icing and the people of Great Britain. 

In 1767, the town voted funds to procure the pictures of Colo- 
nel BaiTe and General Conway; and which, when received, they 
ordered to be hung in'FaneuJI Hall, as indications of their grati- 
tude for their opposition to the projects of the ministry. From 
that period to the declaration of independence, the unanimity of 
the inhabitents, and the principles by which they were actuated, 
are inseparably identified with the chief causes and characters of 
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the American Revolution, and arc among the moat prominent 
and effective influences of that momentous crisis. 

During the seventeenth ccntmy, no indication of dissatisfaction 
with the form of town government is apparent on the records. 
As early as 1667, among the instraetions given by the town to 
its representatives, there was inserted the endeavor to obtain a 
law " making the town a corporation, or making it a county by 
itself." But this desire had probably no connection with any 
discontent at that self-government which a town organization 
secured to its inhabitants ; but exclusively with that of getting 
rid of the Court of Sessions, whose authority it was thought 
might more properly be vested in the selectmen, and give more 
efficiency and uniformity to the proceedings of the town. In 
that court was invested the power to establish a house of cor- 
rection, which, in utter neglect of the injunctions of the colonial 
law, they had omitted to erect, choosing, from motives of eco- 
nomy, to use the common jail for that purpose; an omission of 
which the town had reason, and did not fail occasionally, to 
complain. The first proposal of change in the form of town 
government appears to have originated with the selectmen them- 
selves, who, in 1708, oflered to the inhabitants, at a meeting 
called for that purpose, the following proposition for their con- 
sideration, namely : — 

"That the jordets and by-laws of this town nlreatlj' made, for the directing, 
ordering, and managing of the prudential afiwrs thereof, have not answered the 
ends for which they were made ; and the prineipal cause thereof is a general 
defect or neglect in the execution, without which the test laws will signify 
IJtiJe ; and one great reason why they are no better executed, is the want of a 
proper head, or town olficer or officers, empowered for that purpose, the law 
having put the execution of town orders into the liands of the justices only, who 
are not town, but county officers, and it cannot be expected that they should 
take the trouble and care, or make it so much their business, as a town officer or 
officers, particularly appointed or chosen thereunto, must needs do. And, in- 
deed, for any body or society of men, as a town is, to be vested with power to 
make rules and by-laws for their own good regulation, and not to have power 
to choose and appoint the head officer or officers, who shall have power to exe- 
cute their own orders and by-laws, seems incongruous, and good order is not 
to be expected while it remwne so ; for as a town grows more populous, it will 
stand in need of more strict regulation. The said selectmen therefore pro- 
pose that tlus town do now choose a committee of a eonsideiable numbei of 
the freeholders and otiier mhabitants of the toivn to draw up a si heme or 
draft a cnarler ot incorporation foi encoiiriigement and better jroiprament ot 
tliis town in the be^t mannei thev -.hall iliiuk auiiable, anl of tl e ! t ind 
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most suitable means for tlio obtaining thereof, and to present the Baid soBems 
or draft to the town, at their annual meeting in March next." 

A vote to that effect was accordingly passed. Thirty-one 
inhabitants of chief influence were elected to constitute the 
committee. On the fourth of March, 1708 — 9, they reported the 
required draft or scheme. But the town not only refused to 
accept it, but also refused to refer the subject to any future 
meeting ; at the same time passing votes of thanlis to the com- 
mittee for their labors. In May, 1744, the subject was again 
revived, in a form, as was probably supposed, less exceptionable. 
" The town," say the records, " having grown exceedingly popu- 
lous, a proposition was made to apply to the General Court, 
that the selectmen, for the time being, might have power, with 
the consent of the Court of Sessions, to malte by-laws, with a 
penalty not exceeding forty shillings; and that they might be 
constituted a court of record, to try and determine all offences 
against the by-laws, with an appeal from their judgment to the 
Court of Sessions." The proposition, however, after a long 
debate, received a decided negative from the inhabitants, and no 
similar attempt was made until after the peace of 1783. The 
few municipal relations, dming this period of general and per- 
manent interest and importance, will be found hereafter stated 
in this history, in connection with some of the principal institu- 
tions of the town and city. 

The receipts and expenditures of the town, during its colonial 
period are obscurely traced on its records, and the glimpses they 
give of its wants and resources excite neither interest nor curi- 
osity. The ratio of the increase of its population cannot at this 
day be ascertained. It was slow and gradual. During the 
seventeenth century, it never exceeded seven thousand. In 
1730, at the dose of the first century from its settlement, its 
population was only fifteen thousand; and, altliough in the 
m.iddie of the eighteenth century its numbers rose to eighteen 
thousand, yet the effects of wars with France, Spain, and the 
Indians, and that of the American Eevolution, reduced that 
amount, at the peace of 1783, to twelve thousand, according to 
the most exact estimates. The wants of the community were 
during this period of the first necessity, and its resources of 
the most limited and attainable kind. The government being 
popular, and in effect democratic, the study of those who raa- 
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nagcd its concerns was cliiefly to avoid debt and taxation; and 
when exigencies requiring an enlargement of means occurred, 
even where the objects were both general and permanent, a re- 
sort was had to the liberality of the rich, to avoid the recurrence 
to a tax, which might excite the discontent of the less prosper- 
ous. Thus, the establishment of an almshouse, a workhouse, 
and even the provision for the absolute wants of the inmates of 
those institutions, were occasionally provided for by subscrip- 
tions, which were regarded and responded to as approved means 
in all such exigencies, 

During the revolutionary war, the exertions of the inhabitants 
of the town were directed to providing for the urgent wants of 
the period. 

In 1776, the town was occupied in measures encouraging the 
declaration of independence, and in pledging unanimously their 
lives and fortunes for its support; in forming committees of 
correspondence and of safety; offering bounties for volunteers 
for the army, and providing arms and ammunition for the in- 
habitants. 

In 1777, the town negatived the proposition, to invest in the 
General Court the power of forming a constitution for the com- 
monwealth; took measures to fortify the harbor; remonstrated 
against the return of the Tories ; borrowed money for the town, 
and raised subscriptions for the poor, and recommended to the 
churches to make collections for the families of the non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates of the army. 

In 1778, the ai-ticles of confederation were discussed and ap- 
proved ; monopolists and forestallers denounced ; the inhabitants 
were desired, in consideration of the necessities of the time, not 
to have jnore than two dishes of meat on their tables ; and com- 
mittees were raised to provide shirts, stockings, and shoes for 
the army. 

In 1779, measures were taJten to relieve the town from the 
great scarcity of provisions and necessaries of life ; to borrow 
money; to raise contributions for the poor; to form a conven- 
tion ; to frame a new constitution for the state ; for protection 
against invasion; for regulating the prices of goods and pro- 
■yisions, and prosecuting those who violated the rules on this 
subject 

In 1780, the new constitution proposed for the state was con- 
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sidered by sections in town meeting; many days were occupied 
in the discussion, severaJ amendments proposed, and the consti- 
tution partially accepted ; measm-es were taken to enlist men for 
the army, and to raise contributions for the poor. 

In 1781, heavy assessments were voted by the inhabitants for 
procuring men, and bfeef and clothing for the army, and for con- 
tributions for the support of the poor in the almshouse. Mea- 
sures were also taken on the subject of the depreciation of paper 
money; and the subject of the fisheries was made a topic of 
earnest representation to the General Court. On occasion of a 
visit to the town by the Marquis Lafayette, he was formally 
addressed by the inhabitants, with expressions of " their cordial 
esteem and affection ;" to which Lafayette responded, in terms 
manifesting his " lively sense of attachment and gratitude to the 
inhabitants." 

In 1782, measures were taken, on the memorial of the over- 
seers of the poor, who represented the inmates in the almshouse 
to be in want of the necessaries of life, and the master of it to 
be greatly in debt for his advances for their relief. Committees 
were raised on the subject of " the alanning combination of the 
bakers;" against " illicit trade;" and "the foolish predilection for 
British manufactures;" and for the purpose of forming associ- 
ations to prevent smuggling; and for the memorializing the 
General Court on the unconstitutionality of the Lord's Day Act. 

These measures, with others too numerous to be recapitu- 
lated, accompanied with reports, memorials, and instructions to 
representatives, which fill the town records, so engrossed the 
thoughts of the inhabitants with topics of general interest and 
vital importance, as to supersede all recuiTence to subjects of a 
municipal character, until the peace of 1783. 
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CHAPTEH II. 

TOWN GOVEENMENT. 1788-1821. 

State of tte Public Sctoola — McasurcB in regard to them — 
tempts to change the GoTemment of the Town — Plan of a Cily Government 
adopted. 

FoM upwards of forty years after the adoption of the constitu- 
tion of Massachusetts, in 1780, the municipal affairs of the town 
of Boston were conducted on the same simple and economical 
scale, which antecedent practice had sanctioned. During this 
interval, the management of the schools, the attempts to incor- 
porate the town, and the arrangements for the support of the 
poor, constitute the chief topics of interest and excitement. 

Our knowledge of the proceedings relative to the schools, irom 
their first establishment under the colonial law, in 1635, until the 
American Revolution, is chiefly derived from the reports of the 
selectmen, or of committees annuaUy appointed for their super- 
vision. These state, in general, their good condition, and the 
number of scholars. 

After the peace of 1783, a committee on the schools "lament 
that so many children should be found in the streets playing and 
gaming in school hours, owing cither to the too fond indulgence 
of parents, or the too lax government of the schools. They 
deprecate the effect upon the rising generation ; and recommend 
that the selectmen should be enjoined to take care that no per- 
son should open a private school without their recommendation, 
agreeably tQ the good and salutary laws of the commonwealth." 

Occasional efforts were made for improvements of the schools ; 
but no general system was adopted until October, 1789, when 
a large committee was appointed on the subject, who with 
much deliberation reported a system which, after some opposi- 
tion, was sanctioned and carried into effect. The schools then 
constituted by this arrangement were, one for the instruction of 
boys in Greek and Latin, and for fitting them for the university, 
called the Latin School, in which duly qualified candidates might 
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be admitted at ten years of age, and continue four years ; tnree 
reading and three writing schools, one of each at the north, the 
centre, and the south part of the town, into which candidates 
were admitted at seven years of age, and might continue till six- 
teen. Boys might attend all the year round; giils, from the 
20th of April to the 20th of October. 

The selectmen, and twelve other persons, annually elected in 
town meeting by ballot, were authorized to superintend the 
schools ; to appoint masters and ushei«, and fix their salai'ics ; 
to visit the schools once every quarter, by sub-committees, and 
exercise all the powers the selectmen had done under the colo- 
nial government. Votes .were, subsequently, annually passed by 
the town, confirming the above authority, and oceasionaOy 
enlarging and strengthening it. 

The school committee was organized by this arrangement 
in 1790, and its records, which Commence in 1792, have been 
regularly continued.^ 

At this period there were only seven town schools, denomi- 
nated the Latin Grammar, the North Ueading, the North Writ- 
ing, the South Reading, the South Writing, the Centre Reading, 
and the Centre Writing Schools. 

Their number was increased by the erection of the Mayhcw 
School, at West Boston, in 1808 ; of the Hawcs, at South Boston, 
in 1811 ; and of the Smith, for colored children, in 1812. 

The inability of the poorer classes to qualify their children for 
admission to the common schools, led the town, in 1818, to 
sanction the establishment of primary schools, for the education 
of children between four and seven years of age. 

For their management, the school committee were authorized, 
annually, to appoint three inhabitants in each ward, whose duty 
it was to provide instruction for children between the above- 
mentioned ages, and apportion the expenses among the several 
schools. 

In 1818, the Boylston School was authorized, and a school- 
house erected in 1819, 

In 1820, an English classical school was established, having 

I The first elected members were, Hon. Thomas Dawes, Eev. Samuel West, 
EeT. Dr. Ijiithrop, Itov. James Freeman, Dr. Nathaniel Appleton, Dr. Aaron 
Dexter, Dr. Thomas Welsh, John C. Jones, Jonathan Mason, Jim., Chiistopher 
Grore, George Riehai-ds Minot, and William Tudor. 
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for its object to enable the mei-eantile and mechanical classes to 
obtain an education adapted for those children, whom their pa- 
rents wished to qualify for active life, and thus relieve them from 
the necessity of incurring the expense incident to private aca- 
demies. The candidates were to be admitted at twelve years of 
age, and continue three years; good acquaintance with reading, 
writing, English grammar in all its branches, and with arith- 
metic as far as Proportions, were requisite for admission. 

At the time of the transfer of the schools from the town to the 
dty, their number were as follows : 

The Latin, established in 1635; the Etiot, in 1713; the 
Adams, in 1717 ; the Franklin, in 1785 ; the Mayhew, in 1803 ; 
the Hawes, in 1811 ; the Smith, in 1812 ; the Boylston, in 1819 ; 
and the English Classical, in 1820. The number of primEiry 
schools were thirty-five. 

The annua! expenses of the whole system, with sufficient 
accm'acy, may be stated at forty thousand dollars. The salaries 
of the masters of the Latin and English Classical Schools were 
two thousand dollars each; of the sub-masters, twelve hundred; 
of their ushers, averaging at seven hundred. Those of the 
reading and writing masters being twelve hundred; of their 
ushers, sis hundred, with some diminution of salary in respect 
of the master at South Boston, and of the master of tlie school 
for colored children ; the former receiving only eight, and the 
latter only sis hundi^ed dollars annua! salary. 

The number of hoys atfending the Latin, Enghsli, ciassi- 

i;al, and reading schools being 1844 

Those attending tie writing, 946 

2789 

The niunber of girls attending tlin reading schools, , . 88S 
Those attending the writing sthools, .... 864 

1747 



The above may be regarded, for all gtncral puiposes, a suffi- 
ciently near approximation to the number and expeu'ges of the 
schools, and the number of those of both sexes instructed in 
them, when taken possession of by the city government 

The events of the American Uevolation had strengthened the 
attachment of a great majority of the inhabitants of Boston to 
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the form of town government. In town meetings theii measures 
of opposition to the pretensions of Great Britain had been origin- 
ated, been agitated and adopted, and the affection of the inha- 
bitants to the forms, under which their efforts had been crowned 
with success, was increased. The name and character of " tmvn" 
became identilied with the idea of popular power and civil liberty. 
This sentiment, united with the natural reluctance with which 
every people part with authority they have long and successfully 
exercised, rendered all attempts at change, not so much unpopu- 
lar, as hateful, to a_ majority of the inhabitants. 

The inconveniences, resulting from the form of town govern- 
ment, became, however, every year more apparent to intelligent 
and influential citizens, and in May, 1784, on the petition of a 
large number of the inhabitants, a committee ^ of thirteen wa& 
appointed " to consider the expediency of applying to the Gene- 
ral Court for an act to form the town of Boston into an incorpo- 
rated city, and report a plan of alterations in the present govern- 
ment of the police, if such be deemed eligible." This committee 
was selected with great care from among the most influential and 
popular inhabitants, and on the fourth of June ensuing, they 
reported two plans ^ of a corporation, which, being read, were 

1 Tte committee were Samuel Adams, Joseph Barrell, Stephen Hig^nson, 
Charles Jarvis, WiUiam Tudor, Eobert Treat Paine, Perea Morton, Samuel 
Breck, Edward Paine, James Sullivan, Tliomas Dawes, Benjamin Ilichbom, 
and Caleb Davis. 

^ The following condensed abslracts of tliese plans will give a sufficient gene- 
ral idea of their import : — 



1. To be invested witJi all the real and personal estate of the town, with power 
to dispose of the same under specified limitatauns 
3. To be capable to sue and of being sue ] 

3. Three meetings of the inhabitants to be held in Ihe year n'unely, — in 
March, to choose city officers ; in April, to choose state oflicers in May, t© 
choose representatives. General meetings to be called by the major, at the 
request of fifty citizens. 

4. In March, the qualified voters were to choose by billot 1 mayor arecorder, 
twelve overseers of the poor, sixteen firewards, seven asi^essors, i county trea- 
surer and registrar ; and, on the day following, the inhabitants of each ward to 
choose in its ward one alderman and two common councilmen. 

5. The legality of the electors to be determined by the common council. 

6. The city officers to take the oaths of allegiance and office. 

7. The recorder to be a pereon discreet in tiie law. 

8. The mayor, recorder, and common councilmen to constitute a common 
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ordered to be printed and distriiauted to each hoose, the town 
adjourning to the seventeenth of the same month to take them 
into consideration. At this meeting, it was voted that " the sense 
of the town be taken on the expediency of making any alterations 
in the present form of town government" On which question 
the records state, — " but the impatience of the inhabitants for 
the question being immediately put, prevented any debate 
thereon, and it passed in the negative by a great majority, and 
the meeting was immediately dissolved." 

This result did not, however, deter the friends of a change 
from further effort ; and in November, 1785, the attempt was 
renewed, on petition of a number of the inhabitants, and a com- 
mittee was chosen " to state the defects of the present constitu- 
tion of the town, and to report how far the same may be reme- 
died without an act of incorporation." This committee, com^ 
posed of men of great popularity and influence, reported, pro- 
bably more from a sense of the impracticability of effecting any 
change arising from the existing state of prejudice, than from any 
want of perception of the inconveniences experienced, " that they 
do not report any defects in the constitution." After debate, this 
report was accepted, and leave given to the petitioners to with- 
draw their petition. 

eounci!, with power b> make 'by-laws and ordinances not repugnant to tbe lawa 
of the commonwealth, and not to lie in force until published in two newspapers. 

9. The common eouncil to have power to raise money ; of which the mayor 
and aldermen were to have the exclnave right of appropriating, laying an 
account of their eicpendituree before the people annnally, in March. 

10, II, and 12, relate to the trial of breaches of the by-lawa, the mating a 
common seal, and to times of meeting of the common council. 

13. No assembly was to be deemed a common council, unless either the mayor 
or recorder, at least seven aldermen and thirteen common councilmen were 
present 

The remaining articles relate to the choice of a town clerk, to the granting the ■ 
freedom of the city, to the removal of city officers for misconduct, and to the fill- 
■ ... ise of their death. 



SECOND PLAK. 

This coincides with the first, except that the style of the body politic was to be 
" The I^sident and Selectmen of tbe City of Boston." 

Art. 4. In March, tiie qualified voters were to choose by ballot a president and 
rax selectmen, twelve overseers of the poor, sixteen fire^iis, seven assessors, a 
county freaaurer and registrar ; and the day foUowing, each ward should choose 
one selectman for such ward. 

Art. 7. The president and eighteen selectmen to constitute a city board. The 
president always to be present, irith powers to make laws. 

The other arfoles not materially different from those of the first plan. 
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The subject remained dormant until December, 1791, when it 
was again renewed, by a petition of a number of the inhabitants, 
"setting forth the want of an efficient police" on which was 
raised a large and respectable committee,^ consisting of inhabit- 
ants of leading influence in both the political parties of the 
period. This committee, after long deliberation, reported a sys- 
tem,2 which, after being read, discussed, amended in town meet- 
ing, and accepted by paragraphs, was ordered to be printed and 
distributed in handbills. The town then adjourned until the 
twenty-sixth of January ensuing, for its final consideration, when 
it was rejected ; five hundred and seventeen voters being in the 
affijniative, and seven hundred and one in the negative. 

In May following, the attempt to eflfect a change in the sys- 
tem of town police, and for the better execution of the laws, was 
revived, and met a similar fate. 

No subsequent attempt of this kind was made until January, 
1804, when, by the increase of its population, the inconvenience 
of conducting town affaire, in general meetings, became more 
apparent to the inhabitants. A large committee ^ was, in conse- 



1 The members of die committee were, — James Snffivan, Charles Jarvia, 
Thomas Dawes, Jr., Judge Pairie, WiUiam Tudor, Caleb Davis, Beiyamin Aus- 
tin, Jr., Joaatbm Mason, Jr., Stephen Hi^inson, Wffliam Eustis, Christopbev 
Gore, William Little, John Q. AdamB, Edward Edes, John Lucas, Thomas 
'nieston, James Prince, Thomas Edwards, Paul Revere, Edward Tyler, Charles 
Bul£nch. 

3 The following is a brief outline of the system reported : — 

1. That the town be divided into nine wards, as equal as may be iu point of 
the numbers of the inhabitants of each, which the selectmen might cbange, if they 
saw fit, once in three years. 

2. Each ward to elect two men residing in the ward, who, with the selectmen, 
should constitute a town council, and possess the following powers : — 

Fiist, of making by-laws with limitejl penalties. No by-law to bs.enacted, 
until it shall have had three several readings on three seyeral days, and shall 
have been published for the inspection of the inbabitanfa ; nor be perpetual until 
reenacted by a subsequent town council, by the same formalities. 

Second, to regulate all public carriages witJun the town, and to raise duties 
upon them. 

Third, that the town council have power to appoint annually all the executive 
(fficers then appointed by the town, except selectmen, town clerk, overseers of 
the poor, assessors, town treasurer, school committees, auditors of accounts, fire- 
wards, collectors of taxes, and constables. 

Fourth, to direct prosecutions for violations of &e by-laws, and for this purpose 
to appcdnt an attorney. 

S^ftb, to apply to the General Court for the establishment of a tribunal with 
one j^dge, having exclusive jurisdiction of such prosecutions. 

3 The members of this committee were as follows : — 

Joaah Snelling, Ozias Goodwin, Robert Gardner. Jacob Ehoades, Ifetlford 
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quence, appointed, composed of persons Very equally selected 
from the two political parties, which, at that time, divided the 
town and commonwealth, with instructions to consider and 
report any alteration in the town 'government they deemed expe- 
dient 

They had frequent meetings and long deliberations, and in 
March reported to the inhabitants a system ' of municipal govern- 
ment, in which they had carefully endeavored to combine a strict 
regard to the efficiency of the new organization of authority, 
with as little offence as possible to the prejudices and habits of 
the inhabitants. Notwithstanding this endeavor, and, although 
the composition of the committee had effectually neutralized all 
political elements, the inherent attachment of the inhabitants to 
the form of town government was not diminished. A warm, 
and somewhat tumultuous debate ensued, resulting in a decided 
negative of the whole report. 

No fai'ther attempt to change the town organization occurred 
until 1815, when Chai-les Bulfinch, who had been chairman of the 
board of selectmen and superintendent of police ever since the 
year 1800, and two other efficient members of that board, were 
not reelected. The circumstance was a subject of very general 
surprise and regret. Every elected member of the board of select- 
men immediately resigned, and, on a second trial, Mr. Bulfinch'^ 

Webster, Thomas Lewis, Jr., Amasa Stetson, Samuel Sturgea, Tliom^ Edwards, 
Nathan Wetb, Isaiah Doane, Joseph Hall, William Spooner, James Prince, 
William South, Edwai-d Gi-av, Hamson G. Otia, Ruftis Green Amory, James 
Sullivan, Geoi^e Blake, John Davis, Charles Jairie, William Brown, and Charles 

' The following outline TviU give a sufficient general idea of this systemr — 
A town cowicS to be constituted of the selectmen, chosen by the citizens in 
general meeting, and of two delegates frem each ward, chosen in ward meetinga 
By this town oouncjr an intendant and all other town officers were to be chosen ; 
except the town clerk, tiie oveiseeis of the poor, board of health, firewards, 
achoS committee, and assrasors, aU of whom were to be chosen by the inhabit- 
ants in town meeting ; the intendant to have the appointment of a police officer, 
and to be ea; officio the prewding officer of the board of selectmen, and with them 
to have the superintendence of the pohce and qseeution of the laws. 

^ Few men deserve to be held 6y the citizens of Boston in more gratefiil 
remembrance than Charles Bulfinch. After being graduated at Harvard, his 
father, a physician of eminence and fbrtune, permitted hrni to travel in Europe 
and cultivate hia taste for the fine arts. On hia return, he turned his attention 
to the improvement of his native town, and induced other citdzens of wealth and 
enterprise to unite with him in the purchase of a portion of waste and marsh 
land, m fonmng it into streets, and erecting a range of buildings, now known as 
I'ranUin Place. The cenotaph of Fcanklm and the open space around it were 
given by him and his associates to the public. This undertasing, which was too 
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and the other members of the board of the preceding year were 
reinstated by decided majorities. 

These occurrences again directed public attention to the dis- 
advantages of town government, and, on the petition of a large 
number of the inhabitants, a committee formed of two indi- 
viduals, elected in each ward, was authorized to consider the 
expediency of a change of the government. 

In October, 1815, this committee^ presented a bill, accompa- 
nied by an explanatory report, which were printed for general 
distribution, and a town meeting was called on the thirteenth of 
November ensuing, to decide upon its acceptance. The system 
now proposed, was the nearest approximation to a eity form of 
government any previous committee of the town had ventured 
to attempt,*^ and the result came nearest to success, it being 
rejected only by a majority of thirty-one ; nine hundred and fifty- 
one being in the negative, and nine hundred and twenty in the 
affirmative. 

expensiTe for (he period, seriously affected his foi'tunes, and the art he had stu- 
died for amusement became lus profession. As the principal architect of the 
town of Boston and its vicinity, tne state house and many other public build- 
ings were erected on hia plana. During the many years he presided over the 
town government, he improved its finances, executed the laws witJi finnueaa, and 
was distiagiuahed for gentleness and urbanity of mannerH, intesrity and purity 
of character. Under hia euperintendence, Faneml Hall was eiuarged to double 
ita fuieient area, and the atreets of the town grealh" improved. In 1818, he waa 
appointed by President Monroe architect of the Capitol at tie city of Washing- 

1 The members were, — John PhiUips, John T. Apthorp, Ebenezer T. An- 
drews, Francis Welsh, John Mackay, Lynde Walter, Jonathan Whitney, Wil- 
liam Homer, Jacob Ehoadea, Thomas Badger, J. C. Eainsford, John Cotton, 
Bedford Webster, A. Crocker, WilMam Sfiokay, John Wood, Joseph Howe, 
Jamea Robinson, Benjamin Smith, Joaiah Quincy, George Blake, Benjamin 
West. 
* The following curiae Trill give a sufficient general idea of this plan : — 
The style or tiue for the mumeipal organization was proposed to be, — - " The 
Intendant and Municipality of the Town and Citji- of fioston." The municipal- 
ity to consist of the aelectmen chcsen by all tlie citizens in town meeting, and of 
two del^ates from each wafd chosen by the inhabitants of the ward. This 
mnnieipjuity to have power to efeet annually all the officers now chosen by the 
town, except aelectmen, overseers of the poor, school committee, town clerk, fire- 
wards, botffd of health, and assessors, who were to continue to be chosen by the 
inhahitants at large in town meeting. The " intendant" was to he chosen annu- 
ally by the selectmen and delegates, together with the overseers of the poor and 
hoard of health. The powers to be exercised, according to thia project, by the 
intendant and the other oi^anic bodies it conalituted, were marked out with suffi- 
cient general precision ; and as all the then existing boards were continued, 
and to two of theni a voice was pvcn, in conjunction mth the mimicipalily, in 
the election of the" intendant, it was hoped that a sufficient deference had been 
piud tit popular habit and feelings, to insure its adoption. 
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In 1821, the impiaeticability of conducting tlie municipal 
interests of the place, under the form of town government, be- 
came apparent to the inhabitants. With a population upwards 
of forty thousand, and with seven thousand qualified voters, it was 
evidently impossible calmly to deliberate and act. When a 
town meeting was held on any exciting subject in Faneuil Hall, 
those only who obtained places near the moderator could even 
hear the discussion. A few busy or interested individuals easily 
obtained the management of the most important affairs, in an 
assembly in which the greater number could have neither voice 
or hearing. 

When the subject was not generally exciting, town meetings 
were usually composed of the selectmen, the town officers, and 
thirty or forty inhabitants. Those who thus came were, for the 
most part, drawn to it from some official duty or private interest, 
which, when performed or attained, they generally troubled them- 
selves but little, or not at all, about the other business of the 
meeting. In assemblies thus composed, by-laws were passed ; 
taxes, to the amount of one hundred or one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, voted, on statements often genei^al in their 
nature, and on reports, as it respects the majority of voters pre- 
sent, talten upon trust, and which no one had carefully considered 
except perhaps the chairman. 

In the constitution of the town government there had resulted 
in the course of time, from exigency or necessity, a complexity, 
little adapted to produce harmony in action, and an irresponsibi- 
lity irreconcilable with a wise and efficient conduct of its affairs. 
On the agents of the town there was no direct check or control ; 
no pledge for fidelity, but their own honor and sense of charac^ 
ter. The prosperity of the town of Boston, under such a form 
of government; the few defalcations which had occurred; the 
frequent, and often for years luiinterrupted, reelection of the same 
members to the officiating boards, are conclusive evidences of 
the prevailing high state of morEtls and intelligence among the 
inhabitants. 

Besides the principal boards of selectmen, the overseers of the 
poor, and that of health, there were the board of firewards, of 
assessors, and of the committee of the schools. The executive 
power was, in effect, divided among the three firet above-named. 
Each of these claimed independence of the other; each pos- 
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Rcsscd a qualified control in respect of expenditures ; while, at 
the same time, their respective authorities were often obscurely 
separated, and sometimes identical. It is evident that, among 
independent boards thus constituted, petty jealousies, rivalry, 
and collisions must occasionally talie place ; which accordingly 
happened. 

The management of the finances of the town presented a 
curious and somewhat anomalous spectacle. The three boards, 
of selectmen, overseers of the poor, and board of health, being 
the exclusive expending agents of the town, were also consti- 
tuted a committee of finance. They chose annually, in conven- 
tion, the ti-casurer and collector of the town, settled his accounts, 
and every year, in the month of March, presented to the town a 
general statement of the expenditure of each boai-d; and, after 
deducting the effective incomes, an estimate of the amount of 
tax necessary to be raised, to meet the anticipated expendi- 
tures of all the boai-ds for the ensuing year. The tax thus 
proposed was often voted at a town meeting, in which the 
members of those boards themselves constituted a majority of 
the inhabitants present When raised and collected, the pro- 
ceeds of the tax were drawn for by each of these boards, according 
to their respective exigencies, of which each board was the sole 
judge for itself. Thus, while these boards were exclusively the 
expending power, they virtually exercised the whole power of 
taxation. For the annual town tax was almost ever, without 
exception, regulated by their estimates; and each board having, 
individually, or in conjunction with the other boards, the power 
of borrowing money and of making contracts, independent of 
any previous vote of the town, both the power of forming and 
declaring the requisite annual amount of tax was, in fact, in their 
hands, A conviction of the want of safety and of responsibility 
in a machine thus complicated and loosely combined, became 
at length so general, that the inherited and inveterate antipathy 
to a city organization began perceptibly to diminish. About this 
time, also, one of the most common and formal objections to a 
city organization waa removed. The constitution of Massa- 
chusetts, which was passed in 1780, contained no express author- 
ity to establish a city organization ; and, in every attempt to 
change that of the town, it never failed to be zealously con- 
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tended, that the legislature of the commonwealth possessed no 
such power. But by the amendments to the constitution, made 
by the convention of 1820, and adopted by the people, this power 
was expressly recognized. The question, therefore, now stood 
on its own merits, and independent of constitutional objections. 
The debates, also, which occurred in this convention had a tend- 
ency to open the eyes of the inhabitants to their own interests, 
and to allay some of the long-cherished prejudices against a 
city organization. 

The first step to the measures which finally led to this great 
change in the form of town government was rather incidental 
than preconcerted, and was the result of circumstances, which 
might be anticipated from the complicated and ill-aiTanged 
organization of the town system. 

Early in the commencement of the civil year, 1821, votes 
had passed in town meeting, for uniting the office of county and 
town treasurer in one person. The three boards constituting the 
committee of finance had disregarded those votes, and different 
persons were chosen to these offices. 

This proceeding was highly disapproved by the inhabitants. 
Votes were passed in town meeting censuring the committee of 
finance ; and a committee was chosen to take measures for car- 
rying into effect their views relative to the union of those offices 
in one person. 

About the same time, great discontent arose in respect to the 
county expenditures ; and a committee was chosen to devise 
measures that the town might become a county by itself. Very 
full reports were made by both these committees, and a very 
general desu-e became apparent, that a more economical and 
practical management of the tovni concerns should be effected. 
Accordingly, on the twenty-second of October, a committee of 
thirteen inhabitants^ was selected, to whom the two former 
reports were referred, with instructions to report to the town " a 
complete system relating to the administration of the town and 
county, which shall remedy the present evils." 

1 The members of tiiis committee were, — John Phillips, William Sulliyan, 
Cliarles Jatkson, Josiah Quincy, William Preacott, William Tudoi', George 
Blake, Henry Orne, Daniel Webster, Isaac Winslow, Lemuel Shaw, Stephen 
Codmaa, Joseph Tilden. 
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On the tenth of Decerabca', 1891, this committee made their 
report;^ but did not venture to go farther than to recommend 
some improvements in the government of the town ; and directed 
their principal endeavors to the establishing of a police court, 
consisting of three justices paid by salaries, instead of a court of 
sessions, paid by fees ; and to effect the transfer of the transac- 
tion of the financial and other business of the town from a gene- 
ral meeting of the inhabitants to a town council. The com- 
mittee did not deem the inhabitants to be prepared to change 
the form of the executive of the town ; they, therefore, left it in 
the hands of the selectmen, with such powers as the town coun- 
cil might from time to time confer on them. 

After considerable debate, Benjamin Russell, an inhabit- 
ant at that period distinguished for his great activity and influ- 
ence on all occasions of political excitement, popuiai- with the 
party predominating at that time in the politics of the town, and 
a leader among the mechanics, openly declared that the commit- 
tee " had not gone far enough in its alterations, and, in his opi- 
nion, a great change had been effected in the minds of the inha- 
bitants on the subject of city government," and concluded his 
remarks, by moving " that tlie report should be recommitted to the 
same committee, with the addition of one person from each ward 
of the town, with instructions 'to report a system for the govern- 
ment of the town, with such powers, privileges, and immunities 
as arc contemplated by the amendment of the constitution of the 
commonwealth, authorizing the General Court to constitute a 
city government." This motion 'was accordingly adopted, and 
twelve persons chosen and added to the former committee.^ 

On the thirty-first of December, 1821, this committee of twenty- 

1 Of ttis system the follomng is a brief outline : — 

The town government to be thus altered, — a body of aasistante, fo be chosen 
annusdly in. uie wards, in a., rat^o of one for encli nine hundred inhabitant, 
■which, according to the then last census, would constitute the niimber of forg- 
one. These assistants, with tiie selectmen, were to form a town council, and be 
chMged with specified powers, and subject to specified restrictions. 

The town to form a county by itself; and the treasni-er of the town to be that 
of the countj-. The Court of Sessions to be abolished, and its duties transferred 
to other bodies. 

A police court to be established, io have c(^nizance of all civil and criminal 
causes co^zable by justices of the peace. 

2 This addition ta tiie committee was constituted of George Barracott, Eedford 
Webster, Thomas Badger, James Davis, Henry Famhara, Michael Roulstone, 
John Cotton, Lewis G. Pray, Benjamin Russell, Williain Stiu'gis, Daniel Measin- 
ger, and Gerry Fairbanks, 
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five reported a system of municipal government conformably to 
their instructiona, recommending indeed a change of the name 
of " town " for that of " city," but not venturing to introduce the 
names usual in city organizations, lest the ancient jealousy, 
which now seemed to slumber, should be awakened. In their 
stead, the committee proposed that the executive should be called 
" Inteiidaiit," the executive board, consisting of seven persons, 
" Selectmen," and the more numerous branch " a Board of Assist^ 
ants ; " all of whom, in their aggregate capacity, should be called 
"the Common Comicil," The intendant to be elected by the 
selectmen ; the selectmen by genci-al ticket ; the assistants, being 
forty-eight in number, four to be chosen for each ward ; the over- 
seers of the poor, firewards, and school committee, by the intend- 
ant, selectmen, and assistants ; the state and United States offi- 
cers by general ticket. 

After a debate of three days, in which the report was amended, 
by denominating the executive board " Mayor and Aldermen," 
the latter to consist of eight persons, the name of the " Board of 
Assistants " being also changed into that of the " Common Coun- 
cil," and, in their aggregate capacity, "the City Council," the 
mayor, aldermen, overseers of the poor, firewards, state, and Uni- 
ted States officers to be chosen by the citizens at large, voting in 
wards, the report was so far accepted as to be submitted to the 
inhabitants for their acceptance. On the points connected with 
these amendments, the debate in town meeting chiefly turned ; 
but little opposition was made, or modifications proposed, to 
those features of the plan, which related to the distribution and 
limitations of powers among the several branches of the govern- 
ment, or to the organization of the police court. 

During the debate of the three days, considerable vraimth was 
manifested, and some confusion occurred ; but the report, as 
amended, was finally submitted to the inhabitants for their sanc- 
tion, in the form of five resolves, to be decided by ballot of yea 
and nay. Of which the tenor was as follows : — 

1. That we approve of the alteration in the form of town 
government submitted by this report. 

2. That the United States and commonwealth officers be 
chosen in weird meetings. 

3. That the city council determine the number of representa- 
tives to the General Court. 
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4. That we approve that the town should be a county by 
itself, and that the town treasurer be county treasurer, that the 
court of sessions be abolished, and a police court substituted. 

5. That the name of " Town of Boston " should be changed 
into that of " City of Boston," 

On Monday, the seventh of January, 1822, the ballots of the 
inhabitants were taken on the above resolves, and all were passed 
in the affirmative as follows : — 

Majoriti/, 



Yea3. 


Nays. 


2805 


2006 


2eil 


2195 


2690 


2128 



The assent of the inhabitants being thus expressed in favor of 
this great change, measures were immediately talten to obtain 
the sanction of the legislature of the commonwealth. 
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CHAPTER III. 

TOWN GOVERNMENT. 1821-1822. 

The AJnisliouse removed from Beacon Street to Leverett Street — Overseers of 
tlie Poor remonstrate on its Condition — Proceedings of the Legislature of 
Massachusetts on the Subject of Pauperism — Erection of a House of Industry 
authorized bj- the Inhabitants of Boston — Noble Conduct of Samuel Brown — 
His Character — House of Industry erected — Act of Incorporation of the 
City obtained and accepted — John Phillijs chosen Mayor. 

Toe defects and insufficiency of the Boston Almshouse became 
a subject of earnest complaint soon after Massachusetts attained 
tiie rank of an independent state. By a report of a committee 
of the town in the year 1790, it appears that it was destitute of 
a separate hospital or infirmaiy; that persons of every age and 
character were lodged under the same roof ; the sick disturbed by 
the noise of the healthy ; and the aged and infirm endangered 
and annoyed by the diseased and profligate. All attempts to 
change the locahty of the institution were unsuccessful until the 
year 1801, when an almshouse was erected in Leverett Street, 
and that in Beacon Street discontinued and the land sold. 

The new building was of enlarged dimensions and accommo- 
dations, but its interior arrangements did not permit the separa- 
tion of age and misfortune liom vice and vagrancy. In 1809, 
one year after the removal of tlie almshouse to Leverett Street, 
the importance of erecting another building, for a house of cor- 
rection, was forcibly urged on the town by a committee of the 
selectmen, of which Charles Bulfinch was chairman, accompa- 
nied by estimates of the probable cost. Its immediate erection 
was, however, postponed, on account of the pecuniary exigencies 
of the town. No further proceedings occurred until 1812, when 
the Overseers of the Poor themselves memorialized the town on 
the inconveniences of the Leverett Street Almshouse, and stated 
that among four hundred persons, then its inmates, ne<wly three 
hundred were aged, or invalids, or chtiiieu ; Jlfip were sick in the 
hospital, and toewC^ insane ; that j|/!^i/ were able to perform di ffer - 
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ent kinds of work, some of whom were subjects of the House of 
Correction ; and with much feeling and pathos urged upon the 
town the necessity of erecting a buQding for that purpose, in the 
yard of the Aimshouse, and prayed for authority and an appro- 
priation for the object. The report was unanimously accepted 
by the town, but nothing was elfected in consequence ; and the 
condition of the poor in the Ahnshouse continued without ame- 
lioration. 

In 1820, the state of pauperism attracted the attention of the 
legislature of Massachusetts ; and on the motion of one ^ of the 
representatives of the town of Boston, a special committee was 
raised on the pauper laws, of which the mover was appointed 
chairman. 

On the recommendation of this committee, the legislature 
passed a resolve, requesting the towns in Massachusetts to trans- 
mit to the secretary of state such information as their experience 
had suggested, on the best mode of supporting the poor. In 
January, 1821, the returns of the towns were referred to the 
same committee, who made a report containing abstracts of the 
most important statements in those returns, and of their conclu- 
sions on the subject, which were printed hy order of the legisla- 
tui-e, and distributed throughout the Commonwealth. 

In May following, the town of Boston, on the petition of 
Joseph May and others, raised a coroiuittee to consider the sub- 
ject of " pauperism at large." Of this committee, the chaurman 
of the legislative committee was also appointed chairman, and 
not having been present at the town meeting, he had no know- 
ledge of the petition, until he was apprised by the petitioners 
that the cause of his selection, as the chairman of the committee, 
was the coincidence of their views with the principles of his 
legislative report. That committee, therefore, in general, guided 
their proceedings by those principles, and referred to them in 
their reports to the town, which, being successively sanctioned 
by the votes of the inhabitants, became the basis of the institu- 
tion now called " the House of Industry," at South Boston. 

The principles of that report to the legislature, being the 
results of the experience of both England and Massachusetts, 
were as follows : — 

' Josjah Qiiincy. 
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" 1. That of all modes of providing for the poor, the moat 
wasteful, the most expensive, and most ijijm^ioKs to their morals, 
and destructive of their industrious habits, is that of supply in 
their own families. 

" 2. That the most economical mode is that of almshouses, 
having the character of workhouses or houses of industry, in 
which work is provided for every degi^ce of abihty in the pauper, 
and thus the able poor made to provide, partially, at least, for 
their own support ; and also the support, or at least the com- 
fort, of the impotent poor. 

" 3. That of all modes of employing the labor of the pauper, 
agriculture affords the best, the most healthy, and the most cer- 
tainly profitable ; the poor being thus enabled to raise always at 
least their own provisions. 

"4. That the success of these establishments depends upon 
their being placed under the superintendence of a board of over- 
seers, constituted of the most substantial and intelligent inhabit- 
ants of the vicinity. 

" 5. That of all causes of pauperism, intemperance in the use 
of spirituous liquors is the most powerful and universal." 

Coinciding in the above views, the committee of the town of 
Boston ^ held frequent meetings and discussions ; and examined 
particularly into the situation of the Boston Almshouse. Their 
views were corroborated and confirmed by a report made to them, 
at their request, by the Overseers of the Poor of the town, dated 
the twenty-ninth of March, 1821, which stated that only thirty- 
six rooms could be appropriated to lodging the inmates of the 
institution ; that these rooms ought not to have more them eight 
or ten persons each, but that some of these rooms have been, in 
some winters, crowded to nearly douile thai nrniber for a short 
time ; that the overseers could not distinguish the cases of the 
deserving Eind undeserving by any certain rule, but that not more 
than one fourth part were absolutely of the former class ; and 
that the others might be graduated from temporary to absolute 
dissoluteness, intemperance, &c. 

The report further stated, that the old almshouse included 

1 This committee were, — Joaiali Qiiincy, Joseph Loveri ng, James Sarage, 
Henry J. 01JTer,Francis Welsh, Joseph May, Thomas Howe, WiUiam Thurston, 
Abrani Baljcock, Samuel A. Welles, James T. Austin, Eanjamin Rich, and 
Joseph Woodward. 
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three distinct establishments, — the ahnshouse, the workshop, 
and the bridewell. The first for the poor, who, from sickness, 
age, or infirmity, were unable to worlc at all ; the second, for the 
poor who were able to work, more or less ; the third, for persons 
committed on justices' warrants, for petty offences. That in 
December, 1800, the building in Leverett Street was erected and 
intended for an almshouse; but that "no building had been 
erected either for a workhouse or bridewell, and that, therefore, 
from necessity, the inhabitants of the three establishments were 
obliged to be all taken into the Almshouse, which had been thus 
occupied from the year 1800 to the date of that report, without 
the possibility of classing or separating them. 

After receiving this report from the overseers, the committee 
visited Salem, Marblehead, and Cambridge, and minutely exa- 
mined their respective almshouses ; and in May, 1821, made a 
report embracing the same general yiews and arguments as those 
contained in the legislative report, and showing the success of 
similar institutions in other towns of the state, and urged on the 
inhabitants of Boston the duty of discriminating between the 
poor, by reason of misfortune, old age, and infancy, and the poor, 
by reason of vice ; asserting the impossibility of making such a 
discrimination in the Boston Almshouse, and, after setting forth 
the advantages of having attached to the house erected for the 
poor a tract of land to give them the benefit of aif, employ- 
ment, and exercise, and the town that of their labor, con- 
cluded with recommending the establishment of a house of 
industry, with an extent of land not less than fifty acres, that 
twenty thousand dollars should be appropriated for its com- 
mencement, and authority given to purchase the land and erect 
such buildings as might be necessary. 

This report was accepted by the inhabitants, the appropriation 
voted, and a committee appointed to carry it into effect^ 

At the time this report was presented, the committee had 
selected as the most eligible locality for the proposed institution, 
that beautiful hill and site, commanding a view of Boston and 
its whole harbor, where the House of Industry, of Correction, 

1 Thie committee was composed of the samo mdividuals as the former, except 
tiiat David W. Child, John Bellows, John French, and George Darriicott were 
snbafitutcd for MesErs. Austin, Levering, May, and Woodward, who declined, 
longer service upon it. 
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and of Juvenile Offenders are now (1851) erected, being at that 
time an open cumitry, with comparatively no inhabitants in its 
vicinity. The ti-act of land, including upwai'ds of sixty acres, 
with an immense extent of flats annexed to them, was then the 
property of Samuel Brown, a merchant, distinguished on the 
Boston Exchange for his integrity and capacity ; and it is due to 
the memory of this noble spirited individual, that a fact relative 
to this pm-chase should be here recorded. 

As soon as the committee had agreed on the eligibility of this 
estate for the location of the House of Industry, the chairman 
waited on Mr. Brown, and fully explained their plans, and that 
if authorized by the town, they wished to purchase it for that 
purpose, if it could be obtained for a fan price. Mr. Browa 
replied, that he highly approved the object, thought the situation 
an eligible one, and that he had valued the land at one hundred 
dollars an acre, at which price the committee should have it, 
provided an authority should be obtained to purchase, and a 
selection made of it by the committee within three weeks. On 
being asked ix) make that promise in writing, he declined ; say- 
ing only, " on the terms above expressed, you shall have the 
whole tract, being sit-te i . three . acres for six thou- 

sand three hundred doHarM.'' at 

A vote of the town was accordingly obtained, and the com- 
mittee authorized the chairman, within the three weeks, to close 
the bargain with Mr. Brown on the terms specified. On stating 
the facts to that gentleman, he replied, — "Mr. Quincy, you 
know the agreement was verbal, and not binding in law ; and 
since our interview I have been oflered Jive hundred dollars an 
acre for my land, malcing a difference to me over your offer of 
upwards of twenty-five thousand dollars. However, sir, I like the 
object. I think the land uncommonly well adapted to it. You 
have my word, and I am not disposed to fall back from it. You 
shall have my deed." This was accordingly prepared imme- 
diately and executed. The value of the lands in that vicinity 
immediately rose to one thousand dollars an acre, and at no 
subsequent period could they have been purchased for less. 

Samuel Brown had been the architect of his own fortunes, was 
active, judicious, and punctual, as a man of business ; of a high 
sense of honor, distinguished for his readiness to assist his friends 
with his advice and his fortune ; public spirited, without ostenta- 

ivm4t ikU-Uiffwi.- , 
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tion or any selfish views in exhibiting it. Hespect for his me- 
mory should ever be cherished by the citizens of Boston. 

The estate thus obtained, was laid ont by the committee, the 
House of Industry erected upon it, and on the twenty-second of 
October, they presented a detailed report, stating the pecuHar 
adaptation of the situation to the wants of the contemplated 
institution to be altogether unequalled; the soil being excellent 
and various ; the distance from the centre of the town, only two 
and a half miles by land and one and a half by water, with a 
certainty that the facility of communication must daily increase, 
and the natural growth of the town soon intimately connect the 
site with the ancient parts of it ; that the building erected was 
two hundred and twenty feet in length, forty-three feet broad, 
twenty-nine feet high ; that strength, dmabihty, and adaptation 
to the wants of the inmates had been consulted without special 
regard to the gratification of taste or architectural effect. 

The committee received the thanks of the town, and an addi- 
tional appropriation of six thousand dollars was voted for the 
object. 

On the twenty-eighth of March, 1822, the committee made 
their last report to the town. The inhabitants had, prior to this 
meeting, accepted the charter for a city, which the legislature 
had granted, and which was to be organized on the May ensu- 
ing. In this report the committee represent the progress of the 
work ; recall the attention of the inhabitants to the original 
design of the institution; moral effect; separation of the idle 
and vicious poor from those of an opposite character, secluding 
them fironi any occasional intercourse with the populous parts 
of the town and their old haunts, affording to them moral and 
religious instruction; relieving the town from open drunlcen- 
nese and street beggary, and the petty pilfering carried on by 
children of the idle and vicious poor, on the wharves, in the 
streets and the market-places, and thereby, if possible, diminish 
also the expenses of the town. The inhabitants accepted the 
report; placed the additional appropriation asked for at the 
disposal of the committee ; authorized them to provide for the 
care of the house and land, to prepare a system for the general 
conduct and management of the institution, and to lay the 
same before the city authorities, who were requested to take the 
subject into their early consideration, and to carry the same into 
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effective operation; the o\ erasers being ako lequeited to deliver 
over any of the able-bodied poor, on the application of the com- 
mittee, to be employed at the Houie of Industry 

This was the last meeting, and one of the last acts, of the 
"town of Boston;" and iii this position the bubject of the House 
of Industry stood at the orgimzation of the city government in 
May, 1832. 

After the peace of 1783, the increase of the population of the 
town of Boston was slow and gradual, amounting in 1790 to 
about eighteen thousand , in 1800, to t\\ enty five thousand ; in 
1810, to thirty-three thousand , and m 1820, to forty-three thou- 
sand, which may be regarded, with sufficient accuracy, the num- 
ber of inhabitants at the period of the change of Boston from a 
town to a city. During the latter years of the town government, 
the data for its financial history are very complete and satisfac- 
tory, and evidence the wisdom and fidelity with which its affairs 
had been conducted. The only debt transferred from the town 
to the city government but little exceeded seventy-one t/wuscmd 
dolla/rs, which was wholly incurred by the cost of two prisons, 
then in the course of erection, and a new court house. If little 
had "been done by the town government for the widening of 
streets and increasing the general comfort of the inhabitants, 
expenditures had been kept within its incomes, and the resources 
of the town were unembarrassed and unimpaired. 

The property delivered over by the town to the city was large 
and valuable, but unproductive, consisting chiefly of lands on 
the Neck or the islands, and the mai'ket under Faneuil Hall. 
The entire annual income of this property did not exceed eigh- 
teen thousand dollars. 

The measures taken to obtain from the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts a charter of incorporation were successful ; and, on the 
twenty-third of February, 1822, an act passed that body, en- 
titled "An Act Establishing tJie City of Boston," commonly 
called " The City Charter." 

In conformity with its provisions, the inhabitants assembled 
in general meeting on the fourth of March ensuing, and accepted 
the act by vote, taken by ballot, by a majority of nine hundred 
and sixteen. The whole number being four thousand six hun- 
dred and seventy-eight, of which two thousand seven hundred 
and ninety-seven voted in the affirmative, a^nd one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-one in the negative. 
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On the eighth of April ensuing, a meeting of the citizens was 
held for the election of city officers. The whole number of votes 
for mayor was three thousand seven hundred and eight. They 
were chiefly divided between Harrison Gray Otis, and Josiah 
Quincy; but neither having a majority, no choice was effected. 

Immediately on this result, Mr. Otis and Me. Quincy each 
declined being a candidate for the office. On the sixteenth of 
Aprii, John PhiUipa was elected mayor with great unanimity.^ 

' The followiiis brief ouiline of the principal featnres of this charter wH 
enable those who have not the means of being famiiiar with its dettuls, to com- 
pare ils general provisiona with ihe fonner iinencoessfnl attempts to obtain an 
act of incorporation for the cily : — 

1. The title of the corporation to be, " The City of Boston." 

2. The control of aU ila concerns are vested in a mayor ; a board of alder- 
men, conasting of eight ; and a coramon council, of forty-eight inhabitants ; to 
be called, when conjoined, "The City Council." 

S. The cily to be divided into twelve wards. The mayor and aldermen, and 
the common coimcil, to be chosen annually by ballot, by and from inhabitants ; 
four of the common council from and by those of each of the wards. 

4. The city clerk to be chosen by the city council. 

5. The mayor to receive a salary. Hisduty — to be vigilant and active in caus- 
ing the laws to be executed ; to inspect the conduct of all subordinate officers ; 
fo cause carelessness, negligence, and positive violation of the laws, to be prose- 
cuted and punished; to summon meetings of either -and both boards; to c'om- 
municate and recommend measures tor the improvement of the finances, the 
police, health, security, cleanliness, comfort, and ornament of (he ci^. 

6. The mayor and aldermen are vested ■with the administration of the police, 
and executive power of tiie corporation generally, witi, specific enumerated 
powers. 

7. All other powers belon^ng to the corporation are vested in the mayor, 
ddermen, and common councn, to be exercised by cr "■ — ■- 
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CITY GOVEKNMEHT. 1822-1823. 

John PhiijLips, Mayor.^ 

Inauguration — Address of the Selectmen, on surrendering the Government 
and Munimenta of the Town of Boston — Reply of tlie Mayor — Measures 
adopted to canj into effect the City Charter — Donation of Mr. Seaj^- — 
Proceedings, relative ta the House of Industiy — Result of the First Year's 
Adininistration of the City Government — Tribute to Mr. Phillips. 

The city government was organized, for the first time, on 
Wednesday, the first of May, 1822, with a solemnity adapted 
to the general interest excited by the occasion, and the great 
advantages anticipated from the new powers conferred by the 
city charter. 

A platform was i-aised at the west end of Faneuil Hall, with 
seats for the mayor, aldermen, and city council ; the selectmen 
of the past year, with other town authorities, and the chief offi- 
cei's of the Commonwealth. The floor of the house and the 
galleries were filled with a crowded assembly. The city charter, 
inclosed in a silver case, weis laid upon a table in front of the 
city council. After prayer, offered by the Rev. Thomas Bald- 
win, D.D., the oldest settled clergyman in Boston, the oaths of 
allegiance and of office were administered to John Phillips, the 
mayor elect, by Isaac Parker, Chief Justice of the Common- 
wealth; and afterwards, by the mayor, to the aldermen and 
common council. 

The chairman of the last board of selectmen' then rose and 
addressed the convention, stating the grant of a city charter by 
the legislature of the State to the inhabitants of Boston; their 

1 The whole number of votes cast at this election for city officers were 2650 ; 

of which Mr. Phillips had 2500. The aldermen elected were : — 

Samnel Billings, Joseph Jenkins, 

Ephvaim Eliot, Joseph Lovering, 

Jacob Hall, Nathaniel P. Eussell, 

Joseph Head, Bryant P. Tildcn. 
3 Elipludet Williams. 
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acceptance of it; their election of the members of the respective 
executive and legislative boards; the presence of these boards, 
and their complete organization, according to the provisions of 
the city charter. In obedience, therefore, to the law, and in con- 
formity with the will of the inhabitants of Boston, Euid in behalf 
of the selectmen of the ancient town, he delivered into the charge 
of Uie new authorities the town records and title deeds, and the 
act establishing the city of Boston. He then concluded with 
congratulating his fellow-citizena on the organization of their 
municipal affairs under a city charter, and on the wisdom with 
which they had selected those who were destined to give the first 
impulse and direction to the operations of the new government. 

The Mayor, in reply, paid a just tribute to the wisdom of our 
ancestors, as displayed in the institutions for the government of 
the town of Boston, under which, for nearly two centuries, so 
gi-eat a degree of prosperity had been attained, and during which 
the great increase of the population of the place had alone made 
this change in the administration of its affairs essential. He 
then responded to the congratulations and civilities of the Chair- 
man ; acknowledged the obligations of the city government for 
the care the selectmen had taken in providing for the accommo- 
dation of their successors; and bore testimony to the full evi- 
dence, exhibited by the records, of the ability, diligence, and 
integrity of those who had been successively, and justly, denomi- 
nated " The Fathers of the Town." 

The Mayor then proceeded to remark, in respect of those 
" who encouraged hopes, which could never be reahzed, and of 
those who indulged unreasonable apprehensions, in regard to the 
city charter, that they would derive benefit from reflecting, how 
much social happiness depended on other causes than tlie provi- 
sions of a charter. Purity of manners; general diffusion of 
knowledge ; strict attention to the education of the young ; and, 
above all, a firm, practical belief in Divine revelation and its 
sanctions, wiU counteract the evils of any form of government ; 
and, while love of order, benevolent dispositions, and Christian 
piety, distinguish, as they have done, the inhabitants of Boston, 
they may enjoy the highest blessings under a charter with so 
few imperfections as that which the wisdom of the legislature 
had sanctioned." ^ 

1 See Appendix A. 
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After retiring from Fancuil Hall, the mernbers of the respect- 
ive boaids met in separate rooms, and the common council, hav- 
ing chosen their president^ and clerk,^ both bo^ds assembled in 
convention and elected a city clerk.^ They then, respectively, in 
their separate chambers, proceeded to the consideration of business 
requiring immediate attention ; established rules and orders regu- 
lating the intercourse between the two boaids ; passed orders con- 
tinuing in force the by-laws of the late town ; establishing rules 
and regnlations for the preservation of public health, and for the 
appointment of temporary health commissioners. And in due 
course of the ensuing and succeeding months, all the various 
measru^es, for the choice of city officers, and for the efficient 
organization of the diiFerent departments incident to city police, 
and required by law, were taken ; and, as far as practicable, the 
customs and forms to which the citizens had been familiarized 
under the government of the town, were adopted. Three sur- 
veyors of highways were appointed, and also a committee of 
the board of aldermen for their advisement. The city engines 
were intrusted to the iirewards. Salaries for the respective city 
oflieers voted. A board, consisting of a joint committee of the 
two boards, denominated "Auditors of City Aceouni«," was 
constituted, whose prescribed duty it was to audit them, to 
report cases of difficulty, with their opinion, to the city council, 
monthly. The amount of each account, when sanctioned by 
them, was drawn for, on the city treasurer, by the city clerk. 

A city seal was adopted, its impression exhibiting a general 
view of the city of Boston, with the respective dates of the 
foundation of the city and of the grant of its charter, bearing 
the motto, " Skut Patribus sit Dem nobis." In December of this 
year a vote passed both boards, authorizing an application to the 
ie^slature for investing the mayor and aldermen with the power 
of surveyors of highways. No further steps were taken, how- 
ever, to effect this change in the provisions of the city charter. 

Early in 1823, a colhsion of opinion occurred between the 
mayor and aldermen and the common council, concerning the 
interest of the city, which brought before those authorities, for 
distinct consideration, the question, whether the mayor and alder- 
men had the power to receive a gift, upon condition, for the 

9 Thomaa Clarke. 
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benefit of the city, witbout the concuiTCnee of the common 
council. David SeEiis, a citizen distinguished for wealth, libe- 
i-ality, and public spirit, had transfeiTcd rights, consisting of six 
hv/ndred shares in certain lands and buildings, near the public 
market of the city, called " Museum Hall," of the estimated 
value of sixty thousand dollars, to the mayor and aldermen of 
the city, on condition that the whole property should be vested 
and managed by them at their discretion ; and one half of the 
income, forever, paid over to Mr. Sears or his heirs, and the other 
half be applied to improving or ornamenting the lands of the 
city, lighting the streets, and other specified objects. This dona- 
tion was received unanimously by the mayor and aldermen. 
And, 30 much pleased were they with the gift, that, at their sug- 
gestion, Mr. Sears, at some labor and expense, possessed himself 
of the whole remaining rights in those lands and buildings, con- 
sisting of two hundred additional shares, of the estimated value 
of sixteen hundred dollars, and transferred them to the same 
board, on like conditions. The arrangement had proceeded thus 
fax before it was communicated to the common council; and, 
when apprized of this transaction, that board took it into very 
serious consideration by a committee, and finally voted unani- 
mously that it was not for the interest of the city to accept the 
donation. "Whatever other motives may have mingled in pro- 
ducing the rejection of this gift, the principal reason stated was, 
that it would interfere with the profitable employment of the 
property which the city then held, and thus prove ultimately 
injurious to it. 

The consequent embarrassment of the mayor and aldei'men 
was of course excessive ; which was increased by the deciai-ation 
of the committee of the common council to the donor, that, 
although it might be a complete contract between him and the 
present mayor and aldermen, as individuals, it would not bind 
their successors, as the transaction had not the concurrence of 
the common council. 

From the dilemma in wliieh the mayor and aldermen were 
thus involved they were immediately relieved, in a highly 
honorable mEinner, by Mi'. Sears; who, in writing, requested 
them to reinvest him with the property, prefeiTing to bear the 
great loss to which he was thus subjected, rather than be the 
J of any embarrassment to that body, or any cause of 
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conkovcrsy between the two boards. The reinvestment was 
accordingly made ; and a vote passed by the mayor and alder- 
men, expressing their lespeetful sense of Mr. Seais's intentions 
and views, and their high approbation of his delicacy, in reliev- 
ing the city government from the embarrassment in which it had 
been involved, by the different views taken by the common 
eouncU and the boajd of aldermen of this donation. 

During the first year of the city, its financial concerns were 
managed on a scale not materially varying, either in spirit or 
amount, from that of the town government. The committee on 
that subject expressed "thek unqualified approbation of the 
manner in which the afifeirs of Boston have hitherto been con- 
ducted, throughout all the departments ;" and their " hope, that 
changes, not absolutely necessary, will be made with caution 
and distrust, and with much consideration." These views had 
been carried into effect by the first administration, and this hope 
realized. No new debt had been created during the year. The 
expenses, both of the county and city, had been kept within their 
incomes ; and the second administration received fi'om the fii-st 
all the property it had received from the town, unembarrassed 
and unimpaired. 

Under the town government, the financial year had com- 
menced on tlie first day of May. This year, its commencement 
was changed to the first day of June. The change was not 
found convenient ; and in the yeai' 1S36, the first of May was 
again constituted its commencement. 

In July, 1822, the sole existing debt of the city to be provided 
for, was stated to be $ 100,000. 

The current expenses were estimated to amount, 

in round numbers, to iE 243,000 

And were provided for by loan of . S 2a,000 
By specified ways and meana . . 81,000 
And by a city tas . . . . 140,000 

5249,000 

The course pursued by the city government, in relation to the 
House of Industry, forms an important feature of its proceeding.-f 
during this period. The first city council of Boston were organized 
on the first of May, 1822. On the thh-d of that month, the 
committee on the House of Industi-y made a communication to 
the city council, recapitulating the authority given to them by 
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the town, to prepare a system for the general conduct, manage- 
ment, and discipline of the inBtitution ; and informing that body 
that, by the laws of the Commonwealth, the power to devise 
such a system was specially invested in the Board of Overseers 
of the Poor, a fact which was not considered by the town when 
that vote was passed. The Committee, therefore, stated, that 
they had omitted the execution of that authority until they 
apprized the city govei'nnient of that fact, and received theii 
instructions. They also stated, that the House of Industry was 
far advanced towards its completion, and would be in a condi- 
tion to receive tenants in five or six weeks ; and suggested the 
expediency of an application to the legislature of the Common- 
wealth, or a reference of the subject to the Overseere of the 
Poor. 

Several considerations induced the Committee to adopt this 
course. In the first place, doubts began to be entertained, whe- 
ther the House of Industry would ever be put into operation. 
The Overseers made no concealment of their hostility to the 
plan of removing the poor to South Boston. It was laiown 
that there was a powerful .influence at work in that body in 
favor of selling the House of Industry, and enlarging the ac- 
commodations in Leverett Street. It therefore could not be ex- 
pected the Committee should assume the labor and responsibUity 
of preparing the details of a system for an estabhshment which 
might never be carried into efi'ect; and, if it were, might be 
placed in hands hostile or indifferent to the principle on which 
they might recommend it should be conducted. They were also 
apprehensive that, if they assumed, even under the vote of the 
town, the authority which the laws of the Commonwealth in- 
vested in the Overseers of the Poor, it might create an increased 
repugnance in them to the Institution at South Boston. 

The animosity of that board to this estabhshment will appear 
hereafter. It is here alluded to, as explaining why the House of 
Industry remained unoccupied the whole of the first year of the 
city government, and indicating the cause of the general comse 
of proceeding during that year, in relation to it. 

The communication of the Committee was refeiTed by the 
City Council to the Overseera of the Poor, and to the Committee 
of the House of Industry ; and they were requested, in conjunc- 
tion, to take the subject into consideration, and to devise a plan 
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for the superintendence and government of said house, such aa 
they should deem useful, and report it to the City Council. 

Those two bodies had, accordingly, several meetings on the sub- 
ject, in which the Overseers made no concealment of their want of 
sympathy mth the institution at South Boston ; refused to be in 
any way concerned in its superintendence ; and dediued enter- 
ing upon the consideration of a system for its discipline and 
management. The result of their deliberations was reported to 
the City Council by the Committee of the House of Industry: 
that the Board of Overseers and that Committee, after joint con- 
sideration, were unanimous in the opinion that, in the present 
increased and rapidly increasing state of this metropolis, and the 
necessarily extensive character of the contemplated institution, 
it would be impracticable for the Overseers of the Poor to under- 
talie the management arid discipline of said house ; and recom- 
mended that an application should be made to the legislature of 
Massachusetts for the establishment of a new board, for these 
purposes, with powers similar to those now possessed by the 
Overseers of the Poor; reserving to the latter a concurrent 
power, of committing persons liable to be sent to that house. 
A. bill was also prepared by the Committee, which, if approved 
by the City Council, they recommended as the basis of an act 
to be applied for to the State legislature. The City Council 
accepted the report, adopted the bill, and requested the represent- 
atives of the city to endeavor to obtain an act from the legisla- 
ture in conformity with its provisions. Objections to the bill 
were raised, and nothing effectual done by the legislature during 
the spring session of that body. 

In June, 1823, Mr. Brooks, chairman of the Committee of 
Finance, addressed a note to the chairman of the Committee 
of the House of Industry, inquiring concerning " the time and 
manner in which it was proposed to put that establishment into 
operation ; and whether any further sums would be wanting 
from the city treasury ? " To. which it was replied, that, " in 
all essential and important particulars, the building had been 
erected within the appropriations ; that furniture, fences, work- 
shops, and subsidiary buildings were still to be provided. That 
the Committee of the House of Industry considered themselves 
only as agents, to carry into effect the wise and humane inten- 
tions of the inhabitants ; that they wanted no additional appro- 
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priation ; and that they were preparing to deliver up the house to 
the cai-e of the city authoritiea, as. soon as certain minor details 
were effected." This they accordingly did, on the sixteenth of 
September following, in a report stating the degree of complete- 
ness it had attained; and that, excepting fences and outbuild- 
ings, the establishment was ready, for occupation. After recapi- 
tulating the several successive authorities under which the land 
had been purchased, the house built, and the amount expended, 
{forty thousand and one hundred dollars,) they expressed a hope, 
that the great and interesting objects the inhabitants of tlie 
town had in view in its foundation, might be attained under 
the wise management of the City Council ; and that it might 
result, " as they cannot doubt it will, in much moral reformation 
among the poor, and in a considerable annual reduction in one 
of the heaviest branches of city expenditure." 

The City Council referred this report to a joint committee; 
but before any proceedings occurred under that reference, a vote 
passed both branches of that body, on the twenty-third of the 
same month, implying a neglect of duty in the Committee of 
the House of Industry, in the following word's ; " Whereas, the 
Committee rE^ised to erect a House of Industry were instructed 
in the month of March, 1821, ' to form a system for the conduct 
of that institution;' and that Committee having reported that 
the house is nearly completed, but that Committee not having 
reported amy such system, — ^ voted, that the Mayor of the city be 
requested to call on that Committee to favor the city govern- 
ment with their opinion on the most expedient mode of putting 
the said institntion to the uses intended by the establishment 
thereof." 

The object of this vote was too apparent not to be perceived 
by the Committee of the House of Industry. They held an im- 
mediate meeting; and, on the thirty -first of October, their chair- 
man, under their sanction, made a report, stating, in vindication 
of the Committee, " that, so far from neglecting the duty im- 
posed upon them by the town, as the vote of the City Council 
indicated, that Committee did, on the third of May, two days 
after the organization of the city government, make a communi- 
cation to the City Council, informing them that, by the laws of 
the Commonwealth, the power to devise such a system for the 
poor, as the vote of the town indicated, was vested alone in the 
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Overseers of the Poor; that the City Council had thereupon 
referred that subject to the Overseers of the Poor and the Com- 
mittee of the House of Industry; that, on the seventeenth of 
May, those two bodies met in convention, agreed upon the provi- 
sions of a bill for the discipline and management of said house, 
which, having been subsequently modified in both branches 
of the City Council, had been referred to the representatives of 
the city, for the purpose of obtaining the sanction of the legisla- 
ture ; and that thus, the Committee of the House of Industry, 
so far from not having fulfilled the instructions of the town, as 
the vote of the . City Council intimated, they had specifically 
performed it, as far as the nature of their powers authorized, and 
this, not only with the acquiescence, but under the sanction and 
with the assistance of the City Council wliich had passed this 
vote of imphed censure. 

Touching the most expedient mode of putting the institution 
to the uses proposed by those who established it, they intimated 
that the first step was to obtain the sanction of the legislature 
to the bill which the City Council had recommended; that, 
whenever such a bill shoiild pass, and the superintending board 
of directors be elected, it would be easy to adopt a system 
for its discipfine and management, by selecting and collat- 
ing the wise rules which the experience of other towns in the 
Commonwealth had shown to be eifectual for the attainment of 
the object the inhabitants of the town proposed to themselves 
by its establishment, namely, — 1st. To occupy the able-bodied 
poor on the land, thereby giving them a healthful exercise, and 
enabling them to contribute somewhat to then- own support 
3d. By giving the sick and infirm poor a freer ah:, and enabling 
them to have a freer range for exercise, in a farm of fifty or sixty 
acres, than it was possible in thickly settled parts of the town to 
obtain. 3d. By removing them from the city, within which the 
necessity of allowing the inmates of the Almshouse an oppor- 
tunity to take air and exercise, led to a practice of turning them 
weekly upon the inhabitants, subjecting families to a weekly 
visitation of vice and beggary ; a practice not less annoying to the 
citizens, than it was incompatible with good order and discipline. 

The Committee proceeded to state, that the want of an institu- 
tion of this Itind had long been felt, and had been urged on the 
town, by one of its committees, in the yeai- 1802. Again, in 1812, 
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the Overseers of the Poor themselves had memorialized the town 
on the subject of the inadequacy of the Boston Alinshouse to the 
necessities of the town. In 1821, it had been taken up by the in- 
habitants, on their own voluntary motion ; and that the House of 
Industry had been built, and the land on which it was located pur- 
chased, at an expense of nearly fifty thousand dollars. The Com- 
mittee then proceeded to illustrate the views entertained by the 
friends of the institution, and to show how it was expected both to 
promote the comfort of the poor and diminish the expenditures 
of the town. They then illustrated the extraordinary convenience 
and adaptation of the location for such an institution ; recom- 
mended ite being put into immediate operation in the spirit and 
on the principles in which it originated, as soon as the ensuing 
season will permit ; and tendered to the City Coundl their col- 
lective and individual communication of whatever knowledge 
or opinion they may possess on the subject of the government 
and discipline of the house, whenever the City Council should 
honor them with such a request. 

This report was committed to a joint committee of the City 
Council, of which the Mayor, (John Phillips,) was chairman ; 
who, on the twelfth of December following, reported to the 
City Council that they had examined the House of Industry 
and its buildings ; that great ci'cdit was due to the Committee 
which had superintended it ; that the Committee of the City 
Council were surprised to find so spacious and convenient a 
structure, with a whaif, barn, and house for a superintendent, 
completed for forty thousand doUars ; that whatever doubt the 
Committee might have felt in recommending the erection of such 
an establishment, they declare their opinion that it ought now to 
be completed ; and they recommend a further appropriation of 
five thousand dollars, to be placed at the disposal of the same 
Committee, who had so generously and faithfully superintended 
the erection of the building, to lay out the grounds and purchase 
implements of agriculture, and for the erection of additional out- 
houses. 

As to the occupation of the house, the Committee of the City 
Council expressed great difficulty. They recommend, however, 
that such of the poor as were capable of labor should be removed 
to it, as soon as tlie contemplated improvements were completed, 
they being of opinion that the poor of the city would be more 
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comfortably situated at South Boston than in the Boston Alms- 
house, the air being more pure, the buildings more commodious, 
the yard more spacious and comfortable; and they declared 
themselves not aware of any inconvenience which would attend 
their removaL 

This report was accepted in the Board of Aldermen, and was 
the only step taken during the first year of the city government 
indicative of even an intent to carry the project of a transfer of 
the poor to South Boston into execution. 

The measures proposed by the aldermen were, however, 
checked in the Common Council, by a vote recommitting the 
whole subject, and " instructing the Committee to report to what 
use the House of Industry may be put; and what difficulties 
present themselves, if any, in using the said house conform- 
ably to the original objects in creating said establishment; and 
that said Committee be requested to report in writing their 
opinion, in conformity to this vote ; and that if said Committee 
should be of opinion that any legislative act be necessary, that 
they report any bill, in conformity with that opinion." 

Under this vote, on the recommendation of that Committee, 
the bill originally submitted by the Committee of the House of 
Industry was revived by vote of the City Council; and, on the 
third of February, 1823, an act was obtained from the legislature 
of Massachusetts, vesting in the Directors of the House of In- 
dustiy like powers, relative to governing that house, as were 
before had and exercised by Overseei-s of the Poor, with other 
provisions the above Committee had recommended. 

On the thirteenth of January, 1823, the subject had assumed a 
different attitude. Another Committee of the City Coundl had 
reported that a house of correction was wanted in the County of 
Suffolk ; that the Almshouse in Boston was now the only place of 
restraint ; that it had only thirty-two rooms for the accovimoda^on 
of more than three Imndred and eighty inmates; that some contain 
fourteen persons, and none less titan jive, of all ages and colors, 
and in every stage of poverty cmd disease, produced by misfortune 
and vice ; in rooms miserably adapted to the numbers crowded inio 
them ; that few places exhibit a more incongruous and unfit mixture 
of the depa/rtments of a hospital, — am almshouse and hou^e of cor- 
rection ; thai those wito would contribute to their own maintenance 
cannot in such a place, and that many could do so cannot be doubted. 
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They, therefore, recommend that the Boston Almshouse and 
the House of Industry should both be maintained ; the former to 
be a receptacle of the aged, infirm, and sick poor, and little 
children, under the care of the Overseers of the Poor, the latter 
to be a house for the employment of those poor who axe subjects 
of commitment to a house of correction, and under the care of 
the Directors of the House of Industry. 

This report was accepted in both branches of the City Council. 
And in concurrence with its recommendations, the act authoriz- 
ing the City Council to choose nine directors of the House of In- 
dustry contained a section, giving to the Overseers of the Poor 
and Justices of the Police Court concurrent jurisdiction and 
the same powers 'n relat'o to commitments to the House of 
Industry as previo i._ly ei ste 1 n the laws of the Commonwealth 
in relation to comn tments to 1 ouses of correction. 

This attempt to tm i tl e House of Industry into a house of 
correction, was not o ly wholly incompatible with the original 
design of the town i a thor z ng its erection, but would have 
defeated the whole project had it been carried into execution. 
The comfort, the health, the exercise, and the useful employment 
of the viiiuous and respectable poor, was the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the design. The superior advantage for these purposes, 
in a situation removed from the throng of a city, and having 
space enough for the useful employment of the poor on the land, 
and the adaptation of this mode of employment for every age, 
sex, and state of capacity for labor, were among the declared 
inducements for the selection of the location and the appropria- 
tion for the building. The House of Industry was not constructed, 
nor had it any.strong rooms and iron vaulted cells, for the restraint 
of sturdy rogues and vagabonds. 

The pictm'e drawn by this last Committee of the City Council, 
of the actual state of the Boston Almshouse, is sufficient to show 
not only the wisdom, but the necessity of a total change in that 
institution. It was not exaggerated ; but, on the contrary, defi- 
cient in details, of a very gross and disgusting character, esta- 
blishing still more strongly the necessity of a change in the local 
relations of the poor in the city of Boston. 

Such was the state of the question, relative to the establish- 
ment of the House of Industry, at the termination of the first 
year of the city government. The decided animosity to the insti- 
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kition now began to assume an unquestionable shape, and it was 
very apparent to aU wiio took an interest in the subject that its 
fate depended upon the character and dispositions of the next 
City Council. 

The preceding outline embraces all (he measures during this 
year of the city government, which were important or conclu- 
sive, except those which are incident annually to the organiza- 
lion of every municipal authority; — such as the organization of 
the several boards of firewards, health, and highways ; appoint- 
ing the various officers of police and finance, with the several 
classes of surveyors, sealers, and inspectors ; superintending the 
public lands and public schools ; establishing rules and regula- 
tions for the watch; repairing of the streets and public buUdings; 
licensing theatrical and other exhibitions ; establishing the sala- 
ries of city officers ; and, in general, exercising all the duties 
naturally incident to the ordinary routine of municipal organiza- 
tion and to the exercise of municipal powers. 

The proceedings of the city government, during the first year of 
its existence, relative to the Commissioners of Health, the en- 
largement of Faneuil Hall Market, the erecting tombs under 
churches, the lands west of Charles Street and the Common, 
then called " the ropewaik lands," though taken into considera- 
tion, yet having resulted in no action of a general and permanent 
character, wiU be stated in coimection with the account given of 
those subjects in the history of the next succeeding administration 
of the city, when they were each successively and carefully invest- 
igated and arranged in new forms, or finally settled on appro- 
priate principles. 

The result of the administration of city affairs during this first 
year had not met the expectations of the inhabitants. They had 
anticipated from the new charter great changes in the conduct 
of their municipal concerns. They had flattered themselves that 
the new form of organization would lead to more efficient, ener- 
getic, and responsible measures than could be obtained under the 
old. Obscure and indefinite hopes had been entertained of 
improvements in particulaa- ■ localities, which would result in 
increased accommodation of the inhabitants, and encourage both 
the growth and enlargement of the city. But when, at the close 
of the city year, they found none, or but few of these fond antici- 
pations realized, and that their affaii^s, though conducted with 
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great care, judgment, and fidelity, had received no new impulse 
from the newly invested powers, but that the course of manage- 
ment had deviated but little from that they had experienced 
under the ancient form of government, the disappointment was, 
in a manner, general, and began to be expressed. 

The Mayor himself was not insensible to this state of feeling; 
and so far as he was responsible for it, the cu'cumstances in 
which he had been placed explained the cause, and were a justi- 
fication of the course of his administration. Prudence, caution, 
and conservatism, were his predominating characteristics; and, 
when called suddenly to a station he had not anticipated, he 
naturally hesitated to venture upon changes, of which the de- 
vising was critical and laborious, and the result uncertain. These 
tendencies of his mind were increased and strengthened by a state 
of health, which within one month after the close of his mayor- 
alty, terminated his life. 

Few citizens have fuliiDed the duties of the respective stations 
to which they have been called with more fidelity than Mj\ Phil- 
lips. The evidence of the confidence of his fellow-citizens was 
continued through a long series of years. He had for more than 
twenty-five years been, without an omission, elected a member 
of one of the branches of the state government, and for ten years 
had been uninterruptedly chosen President of the Senate of the 
Commonwealth, and in all been distinguished for a.cceptable and 
efficient service. 

The tribute paid to his administration, by his successor, in his 
inaugural discourse, it is proper here to quote, on account both 
of its truth and justice. "After examining," he states, " and con- 
sidering the records of the proceedings of the city authorities, for 
the past year, it is impossible for me to refrain from expressing 
the sense I entertain of the services of that high and honorable 
individual who filled the Chair of this city, as well as of the wise, 
prudent, and faithful citizens who composed, during that period, 
the City Council. Their labors have been, indeed, in a measure, 
unobtrusive ; but they have been various, useful, and well con- 
sidered. They have laid the foundations of the prosperity of our 
city deep and on right principles. And whatever success may 
attend those who come after them, they will be largely indebted 
for it to the wisdom and fidelity of their predecessors. A task 
was committed to the first administration to perform, in no com- 
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mon degree aiduous and delicate. The change from a town 
to a city had not been effected without considerable opposition. 
On that subject many feai's existed, -which it was difficult to 
allay, many jealousies hard to overcome. In the outset of a 
new form of government, among variously affected passions and 
interests, and among indistinct expectations, impossible to realize, 
it was apparently wise to shape the course of the first adminis- 
taation rather by the spirit of the long experienced constitution 
of the town, than by that of the unsettled charter of the city. 
It was natural for prudent men, first intrusted with city author- 
ities, to apprehend that measures partaking of the mild, domestic 
character- of our ancient institutions, might be as useful, and 
would be likely to be more acceptable than those which should 
develop the entire powers of the new government. It is yet to 
be proved, whether in these measures oui predecessors were not 
right. In all times the inhabitants of this metropolis have been 
distinguished preeminently for a free, elastic, republican spirit 
Heaven grant that they may be forever thus distinguished'. It 
is yet to be decided, whether such a spirit can, for the sake of 
the peace, order, health, and convenience of a great and rapidly 
increasing population, endure without distrust and discontent, 
the application of necessary city powers to all the exigencies 
which arise in such a community." 

Neither the inclination nor the health of Mr. Phillips permitted 
him to become a candidate for a second election ; and his with- 
drawal being announced, the several parties into which the city 
was then divided, held, £is is usual on such occasions, their assem- 
blies for the selection of Ma successor. A committee ^ of the depu- 
tation &om all the wards of the city soon waited upon the 
individual whom they had agreed upon, and who was finally 
elected to the office of mayor, and distinctly stated to him, 
that the municipal affeirs of the city had become a subject of 
more than common solicitude, and that, in communicating to 
him his selection, by a large meeting of citizens, as the candidate 
for that office, they deemed it proper to express, as the wishes 
and expectations of that assembly, that the measures of the ensu- 
ing administration should be characterized by great activity and 
energy, and that a full development should be given as far as 

1 Benjamin Russell, Joiiatliiin Httnnewell, John T. Aplhoi-p. 
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s to all the executive powers granted by the charter. To 
which that individual replied, that should the suffrages of his 
fellow-citizens result in his election, the affairs of the city should 
be guided, so far as his influence extended, by the principles and 
views the Committee, in their behalf, had expressed. ' 

i to 1830, inclusive, see 
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JosiAH QuiKCY, Mii/ur.i 

if the City Governnient — Major's Address — Importance of the 
Official Responsibility of that Officer — Difficulties relative to the Office of 
Surveyors of Highways — Embarrassments from the Board of Health — Duty 
of Cleansing the Streets devolved on the Mayor and Aldermen, and how exe- 
cuted — Board of Health discontinued, and tbeir Duties transferred to other 
Officers, 

The municipal authorities of ihe City of Boston were organ- 
ized for the second time on the first of May, 1823, in conformity 
with the provisions of its chai'ter, in Faneuil HaU, in the presence 
of a large concourse of citizens. After a prayer by the K.ev. 
James Freeman, John Phillips, the first Mayor of Boston, admin- 
istered, as Justice of the Peace, the oaths of office to hia suc- 

The Mayor, in his inaugural address, after paying a due tribute 
to his predecessor,^ deduced the spirit of the city charter from its 
language and the exigencies which led to its adoption, and 
explained his views of the powers and duties of the office of 
Mayor, and the principles by which he should endeavor to exe- 
cute and fulfil them. Among the defects of the ancient town 
organization, was the division of the executive power among 
several independent boai-ds, whereby the responsibility of the 
individual menrbers of each was lessened, and that which did 
exist could easily be transferred from one board to another. 
The general superintendence over all the boards, being vested 

• The whole number of votes were 4, 7G6; of which JoaahQuincy had 2,505. 

The Aldermen elected were, — David W. Child, Ashur Benjamin, Enoch 
Patterson, Joseph H. Dorr, Stephen Hooper, Daniel Baxter, Caleb Eddy, and 
George Odiorne. 

The Coimiion Coimeil elected John Welles its President, and Thomas Clark ita 
Clerk. The City Council elected Samuel F. McOleary City'^Cierk, an office 
which he now holds, and has held by suocesave annual elections to this day, 

(isn.) 

s Se« chap. iy. pp. 56, 56. 
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particularly in no one, the important duty of investigating their 
relations to one another, and thek adequacy to the public service, 
was either wholly neglected, or performed only occaaionaily, and 
in a very irresponsible manner. To remedy tbeae defects, the 
city charter enjoins on the Mayor, as the executive officer, the 
performance of these duties, invests him with the requisite 
powers, and thus renders him responsible, both in character and 
station, for their efficient exercise and fulfilment; ample secu- 
rity against the abuse or neglect of those powers being provided 
for in the constitutional control of the City Council and the 
annual elections by the citizens. With these general views, the 
Mayor proceeded to state, that he regarded the duties of the 
executive officer, as resulting from the provisions of the charter, 
to be the identifying himself, absolutely and exclusively with the 
character and interests o£ the city, studying and understanding 
all its rights, whether affecting property, or liberty, or power, and 
the maintaining them, not merely with the zeal of official sta- 
tion, but with the pertinacious spirit of private interest. Of local, 
sectional, party, or personal divisions, he should know nothing, 
except for the purpose of healing the wounds they inflict, or soft- 
ening the animosities they excite. The honor, happiness, dig- 
nity, safety, and prosperity of the city, the development of its 
resources, its expenditures, and police, should be the perpetual 
object of his purpose, and labor of his thought. All its public 
institutions should be the subject of frequent inspection; and 
above aU, its schools should engage his utmost solicitude and 
imremitting superintendence. Anticipating the rival projects, 
individual interests, personal influences, by which an executive 
officer would be beset in executing the police, protecting the 
rights, and promoting the prosperity of the city, and that, in pro- 
portion to his firmness and inflexibility, his motives and princi- 
ples would be assailed, the Mayor relied with confidence, that his 
faithful endeavors to uphold the interests of the city, would 
receive countenance and support from the intelligence and virtue 
of the citizens. In relation to his fulfilment of the obligations 
resulting fcom the city charter, he promised nothing except a 
laborious fulfilment of every known duty, a prudent exercise of 
every invested power, and a disposition shrinking fcom no oflicial 
responsibility.^ 

1 See Appendix B. 
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The prominence given in this address to the defects of the 
ancient town organization, and of the remedy provided for them 
in the powers of the Mayor, was, in his view, made necessary 
from the particular circumstances of the city at that time, and 
from the apprehension that the changes those circumstances 
required, might be the occasion of jealousy and discontent. 

Five distinct Boards, — that of Health, of Surveyors of High- 
ways, of the Overseers of the Poor, of Firewards, and of the 
School Committee, — then exercised powers, of which some were 
unequivocally executive, and of which all were, under the city 
chEirter, without question, properly subject to the general super- 
vision of the Mayor. All these Boards were, more or less, iden- 
tified with the habits and prejudices of the citizens ; the mem- 
bers of many of them had been long in office, and under the 
town form of government had enjoyed, in their respective spheres, 
unquestionable authority. Some of them had exercised under 
the same name the same powers, from very distant, and others 
from the most ancient periods of the existence of the town. 
Each had proportions of efficient power and local influence. 
Each friends, by whom, and circles, within which, the exercise 
of its particular authorities was deemed useful, and often indis- 
pensable. With some, emoluments were connected ; and with all, 
the pleasure of exercising beneficial authority and enjoying use- 
ful distinction. 

By the provisions of the city charter, the members of some of 
the boards continued to be chosen directly by the citizens ; and 
thus deriving their authority immediately from the people, were 
disposed to consider themselves subject to very firaited respon- 
sibifity to the City Council, and as independent of the authority 
of the Mayor. They were reluctant to acknowledge themselves 
subject to the inspection of that officer, as this implied they were, 
in the language of the city charter, " subordinate officers," which, 
from a natural pride of place, they were not prepared to admit. 

The relations of the-^e boards to the city government, rendered 
the duties of the Major, at this juncture, peculiarly difficult and 
delicate. This division of executive power among independent 
boards, was evidently incompatible with its efficient exercise and 
with that personal re^ponslblllty which the terms of the city 
charter had devolved upon the Mayor, and which the people had 
been led to expect from the individual who might hold that office, 
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It was appaiGnt, also, that unless the powers of these boards were 
either immediately modified or abolished, they would be fixed 
upoii the city, with pretensions enlarging with time, until the 
inconvenience resulting from them should become insupportable. 
Yet it was easy to foresee that an attempt to abohsh institu- 
tions long familiar to the people, and with which they had been 
accustomed to associate the comfort, healtii, and safety of their 
families and buildings, would expose the officer who should 
recommend such measures to suspicions and calumnies tending 
to affect, if not destroy his influence and popularity. After 
weighing deliberately all the duties and consequences, the Mayor 
decided that no personal considerations ought to have any weight 
in competition with the obvious advantages which must result 
to the city from the removal or modification of boards, behind 
which a weak, a cunning, or indolent executive officer might take 
refuge to hide imbecility or selfishness, or find an apology for 
inefficiency. 

These views of the Mayor were founded on researches and 
observations relative to municipal governments in Europe and 
the United States, Either fi'om the terms of their charters, or 
from a long course of usage and precedents, the powers exercised 
by mayora were chiefly judicial. Their executive powers were 
very limited, being, chiefly exercised through the medium of 
boards or of committees ; the mayors being deemed little more 
than presiding or certifying officers, were not held by pubfic opi- 
nion more responsible tlian other members of the board. The 
power and practical efficiency of this officer consequently degene- 
rated, and the amount of supervision and labor applied to the per- 
formance of his duties depended almost wholly on the disposition 
of the incumbent. As the importance of the office of mayor thus 
diminished, the qualities essential to a vigilant and efficient exer- 
cise of its duties were apt to be disregai'ded by the community 
in the selection of candidates. In some places, party spirit gave 
the office away to its favorite, looking only to his political faith, 
and not at all to any adaptation of his talents to the fulfilment 
of its duties. In others, ambition made it a stepping-stone. 
Here, charity had bestowed it on a needy, popular favorite, 
honest, but trembling for his bread at every critical exercise of 
his authority. There, some one of the popular classes, into 
which every city becomes divided, had placed the head of the 
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class at the head of the city, with no special regard to qualifica- 
tion. 

To postpone, and if possible, to prevent the occurrence of such 
a state of indifference to the essential qualities of the executive 
officer in the city of Boston, the Mayor elect deemed it his chief 
official duty to produce and fix in the minds of all the influential 
classes of citizens a strong conviction of the advantage of having 
an active and willingly responsible executive, by an actual expe- 
rience of the benefits of such £in administi'atlon of their affairs ; 
and also of their right and duty of holding the Mayor responsible, 
in character and office, for the state of the police and finances of 
the city. 

To bring the responsibility of the executive officer into distinct 
relief before the citizens, was accordingly a leading principle, by 
which he endeavored to regulate his conduct in that office. This 
purpose he avowed, and never ceased to enforce by precept and 
example, duidng his administration of nearly six years. And the 
long continuance of support he received from the citizens, suffi- 
ciently evidenced that his views were in accordance with those 
entertained at that period by a great majority of the inhabitants 
of Boston. 

One of the most urgent duties enjoined on the Mayor, by the 
city charter, was attention to the health, security, and cleanliness 
of the city. ■ Immediately, therefore, after the organization of the 
city government was completed, in May, 1823, the Mayor recom- 
mended to the consideration of the City Coiuicil the state of the 
streets, and in what body the care of cleaning them was, or 
ought to be invested, and what powers and authorities are 
required to be granted for the purpose of keeping them clean ; 
and also the consideration of the measures which ought to be 
taken to put the House of Industry into effectual operation. 

Bach of these recommendations were referred to joint commit- 
tees in both branches ;i that in respect of the streets was parti- 
cularly directed to inquire in whom the powei^ and duties of 
surveyors of highways were invested. 

1 That relalJTe to tie streets, to the Mayor and Alderman Baxter; and to 
Measre. Eliphalet WiUiams, Silsl^, SWdder, Bates, and Dexler, of the Common 
ConnciL 

That relaUve to tie Honae of Industij, to the Maj^r, Aldermen Odiome and 
Child ; and to Messra, Davis, J. K. Williama, Baldwin, Jackson, and Lincoln, of 
the Common Countil 
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The relations of several of the independent boards, which 
under the to^vn government had the management of important 
branche'5 of the public seryice, were left by the city charter, either 
ob'-cuiely defined oi wholly unprovided for. The embarrassments 
arising fiom the Surveyors of Highways were the fii-at experi- 
enced, and earliest received attention. 

Under the town organization, the Board of Selectmen had 
fulfilled the dutie« of the Surveyors of Highways. But the city 
ehartei had made no special provision for the election of these 
officers The power of appointing them was only inferred fi:om 
the general authority it gave to the City Council "to elect all 
necessary officcro for the good government of the city, not other- 
wise provided for, ' and under this clause three Surveyors of High- 
Vt ays were chosen in 1832. Inconveniences arose fiom the nature 
of the oflice and the extent of its powers, which the citizens had 
been accustomed to have exercised by the whole Board of Select- 
men, and the arrangement by which they were transferred to 
three individuals, dependent on the City Council, was unsatis- 
factory and unpopular. The Mayor and Aldermen weie regarded 
as the proper successors to the Selectmen, with respect to these 
powers, but the right of the City Council to confer them on a 
coordinate branch of the government was doubted. During the 
first year of the city, the subject attracted the attention of the 
City Council, and they appointed a committee upon it m Octo- 
ber, 1838. But no effectual action resulted. In the mean time, 
the usual difhculties arising from authorities, intimately aifeoting 
the rights and properties of citizens, being exercised by so small 
a body, began to be felt> The Surveyors of Highways regarded 
themselves in the light of an independent board. Questions 
immediately arose, concerning the degree of control the Mijor 
and Aldei-men had a right to exercise in relation to that Board 
and the powers intrusted by law to it under the city charter 

In other respects, the state of the several luthorities relative 
to the highways and streets, were found einbarras mg The 
great objects of municipal attention, — the street and house dirt 
and the night soil, and the modes and rules for then iemo\al 
had, under the town government, been frequent subjects f ques 
tion, and even controversy, and eaily began to ^ppear such under 
that of the city. 

The Sur\'eyors of Highways claimed one species of jurisdic- 
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tion over the streets ; the Mayor and Aldermen another ; the 
Boai'd of Health a third. In consequence of the obaciaiity of the 
limits of the divisions of their powers, there was some difficulty, 
and occasionally something arbitrary in the claims and proceed- 
ings touching their respective jurisdictiona. Thus, the carrying 
away of the street dirt was admitted to be witliin the power of 
the Selectmen, and now, of consequence, of the Mayor and Alder- 
men. But of the house dirt, the Board of Health claimed the 
exclusive jurisdiction, and denied to the Selectmen, and also to 
the Mayor and Aldermen, the right of intermeddling on that sub- 
ject. What was house dirt, and what was street dirt, and 
whether yard dirt belonged to either, and to which, began to be 
questions of solemn and dividing import. The first year of the 
city government had witnessed a curious iustance of the supe- 
riority claimed by the Board of Health over that of the Mayor 
and Aldermen, and of the conciliatory temper with which the 
latter Board had received and responded to that claim. 

An order was issued by the Board of Health, and duly served 
upon the Mayor and Aldermen in the following words : — 
" To the Honorable Mayor and Aldemien of the Cfty; — 

"Gbntlbmbn, — Complaint has been made at this office Hat there is col- 
lected in the corner, on the westerly M.de of the T ' and next to the Long Wharf, 
a quantity of filthy, putrid, and nauseous substances on the premises belon^ng 
to you, or under yom- direction, and is a nuisance. You will, therefore, appear 
before this Board on Monday, the seventeenth instant, and show cause, if any 
exist, why the City of Boston should not remove the same and cut through said 
T an opening nest to the Long "Wharf, twenty-four feet wide in the clear, and 
eight feet deep on a level ivith the lowest part of the flafa, on the easterly side of 
said T, for the free passage of the tide waters. 

" By order of the Board of Commissioners of Health. 

"John Winslow, Secretary. 
" 4 June, 1822." 

This order was read in the Board of Aldermen, and on the 
twenty-fourth of June a report was made "that they do not 
think the city ought to pay any part of the expense, excepting 
that for removing nuisances." This report was accepted, and no 
notice taken either of the nature of the claim of jurisdiction or 
of the manner of enforcing it 

Similar clashing of authority or of opinion occurred between 
the Surveyors of Highways and the Board of Aldermen, although 

1 A wharf so called. 
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not enforced by any like tone and official process. The state of 
uncertainty, in respect of the body, in which both the care of the 
highways and that of cleansing the streets was left by the char- 
ter of the city, led the Mayor, at the commencement of this city 
year, to regard a settlement of those questions as the most im- 
portant and urgent in their nature. With respect to the Sur- 
veyors of Highways, the change proposed could not be effected 
without an appeal to the great body of citizens. A general 
meeting of aJI the inhabitants, therefore, was called on the 
fifteenth of May, 1823, on the subject of appointing tha Board 
of Aldermen surveyors of highways. The change proposed 
readily received their sanction ; and the Legislature of the State, 
on the eleventh of June ensmng, passed an act in conformity 
with the vote of the citizens, and on the eighteenth of the same 
month, the City Council elected the Mayor and Aldermen Sur- 
veyoi« of Highways. 

In pui-suance of this authority, this Board immediately divided 
the city into four districts, each including three wards, and 
appointed two aldermen superintendents of each district, by 
■whom the powers thus invested were subsequently exercised 
without question, and to the general satisfaction of the citi- 
zens. 

No subject had been pressed upon the Mayor with more ear- 
neatness, by private citizens, than the state of the streets and the 
importance of adopting systematic plans for effectually removing 
the various accumulations and nuisances in them, which are inci- 
dent to a populous city. Anticipating, however, that the scale 
which it would be necessary to adopt, in order thoroughly to 
effect this object, would lead to a pectmiary expenditm-e, so far 
exceeding any thing the citizens had experienced under the town 
government, the Mayor had, in his inaugural address, endeavored 
to conciliate their minds, by thus stating the general views he 
entertained on the powers intrusted to the executive authority on 
this subject : — "If the powers vested seem too great, let it be 
remembered that they are necessary ia attain the great objects of 
a city, — health, comfort, and .safety. To those whose fortunes 
are restricted, these powers' ought to be peculiarly precious. The 
rich can fly from the generated pestilence. In the season of dan- 
ger the sons of fortune can seek refuge in purer atmospheres. But 
y condemns the poor to remain and inhale the « 
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via. 7b all dosses who reside permanently in a ci^f, these powers 
are a privilege and a blessing-. In relation to the dtp police, it 
is not sufficient thai the law, in its due process, ivill uUimately 
remedy every injury amd remove every mtismce. Wliile the law 
delays, the injwy is done. While Judges are doubting, and la/w- 
yers debating, the nuisance is exhalirig, and the atnwspliere cor- 
rupHvg. In these cases, prevention should be the object of soli- 
ntude, not remedy. It is not enough that the obstacle which im^ 
pedes the dUzen's way, or the nuisance which offends his. sense, 
should be removed on complaint, or by complaint. Tlte true crite- 
rion of an efficient government is, that it should be removed 
complaint, and without complaint.^' 

On examining the powers of the city, relative to these 
the Mayor found that the most important were claimed and exer- 
cised by Coramissioneia, called the Board of Health. They had 
gradnjally extended their jurisdiction to all subjects, which could, 
by any fair construction, be brought within the terms of the 
legislative acts instituting their authority. In respect of these 
powers, they had acknowledged no subordination to the Select- 
men of the town. CoUisiona had occasionally arisen between 
them, relative to the removal of nuisances, which had generally 
terminated in favor of the Board of Health ; and they conse- 
quently claimed and exercised, at the time the city government 
was formed, jurisdiction over all subjects which could be compre- 
hended under the terms "causes of sickness, nuisances, and 
sources of filth, injurious to the health of the inhabitants." The 
dirt collecting on the surface of the sti'eets, being considered a 
nuisance, rather in respect of sight, smell, or convenience, than of 
health, was admitted by those commissioners to be within the 
jurisdiction of the Selectmen. 

By the city charter, the powers and authorities vested by law 
in the BoEird of Health were transferred to the City Council, " to 
be carried into execution by the appointment of health commis- 
sioners, or in such other manner as the health, cleanliness, com- 
fort, and order of the said city may in their judgment require." 
These commissioners, therefore, now held their places, not as 
formerly, immediately from the people, but by their election by 
the City Council, and the continiied existence of that board 
depended on its will. Notwithstanding this change in tl^eir 
public relations, these commissioners claimed and exercised as 
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broad and independent a jurisdiction during the first year of the 
city government, as they had done under that of the town. An 
instance of their pretensions has just been noticed.^ 

Soon after the commencement of the second administration 
of the city government, (in 1823,) the Mayor perceived that, so 
long as this state of things continued, he could not exercise that 
general superintendence of this important subject which the 
city charter had made his duty, without troublesome and unpro- 
fitable collisions. His powers of inspection were restricted to 
"subordinate officers;" a relation which the members of that 
board were not prepared to admit, as appficable to them, so long 
as they acted under the forms and principles which had been 
established by ^fi^tue of the several acts forming the ancient 
constitution of that board. In his opinion, there was no de- 
partment of police for which the chief executive officer of a city 
ought to be made more strictly responsible, than for that on 
which the comfort and health of the inhabitants of the city de- 
pended. The existence of an ancient board, accustomed to 
exercise exclusive jurisdiction, and yet clsiiming a qualified, if 
not an absolute authority over the subject, would render it 
easy for a wealt, an indolent, or a cunning executive to evade 
that responsibility, and yet neglect his most imperative official 
duties. 

To prepare the pubfic mind for a new arrangement of these 
powers, the Mayor, on the day of his inauguration, formally 
recommended the subject to the notice of the City Council, as 
already stated; and a joint committee having been appointed, 
they reported, that " the care of cleaning the surface of the city 
was, by force of the terms of ;the city charter, vested in the Mayor 
and Aldermen ; but that the docks, night soil, and house dirt was 
considered as belonging to the Board of Health, until the farther 
order of the City Council." In this construction the City Council 
found that the members of that board would acquiesce; and, 
being desirous to avoid, or; at least to postpone, all questions 
which might create collisions, they confined their attention, in the 
furst instance, to the surface of the city, including its streets, 
courts, and yards. 

From inquiries into the antecedent practice of the town and 

1 See page G4. 
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d,ty, it was ascertained that no general, regular system for cleans- 
ing the streets had ever been adopted or executed. All opera- 
tions had been occasional and local, the result of some partictdai, 
urgent necessity. Nor was it found that expenses for such an 
object had ever, in one year, exceeded one thousand dollars. 

The Board of Aldermen and Common Coundl entirely con- 
curring with the views entertained by the Mayor on this subject, 
it was determined at once to incur the expense of a general 
and thorough cleansing of the city. The result, it was antici- 
pated, would so convince the citizens of the benefit, and so habitu- 
ate them to the comfort of the cleanliness of the city, that it would 
be impossible for any executive to be negligent in this respect, 
and long retain his influence and office. To the end that the 
advantage of the proposed operations might be felt by all the 
citizens, it was determined to carry them into effect, in every 
street, alley, court, and household yard, however distant, and 
however obscure, 

For this purpose, the city was divided into four districts, each 
composed of three wards ; and the Board of Aldermen into 
committees, each composed of two members ; the superintend- 
ence of the cleansing of one district being assigned to each com- 
mittee. For the first time, on any general scale destined for 
universal application, the broom was used upon the sti'eets. On 
seeing this novel spectacle, of files of sweepers, an old and 
common adage was often applied to the new administration of 
city affairs; in good humor by some, in a sarcastic spirit by 
others. 

In the course of a month, the proposed operation was com- 
pleted, to the very general, if not the universal approbation of the 
citizens. More than three thousand tons of dirt were removed 
from the surface of the city, at a cost of about fourteen hun- 
dred dollaj-s ; and in the first month of this administration, nearly 
double the sum was asserted to have been thus expended than 
had ever before been voted, in any one year, to a similar object, 
since the settlement of Boston. The comfort and pride of city 
cleanliness was thus brought home to the door and the feelings 
of every inhabitant, and, for the time, no language was pubhdy 
heard but that of approbation ; yet, subsequently, this expense 
constituted one element of clamor, which party spirit did not fail 
to remember, when the charge of extravagance and the terrors of 
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a city debt were brought to bear upon tlic popularity of the 
administration. 

The next important question on this subject weis, the manner 
in which the streets should be hereafter cleansed. The old prac- 
tice was to depend upon the interests of the farmers in the -vici- 
nity, who came when they pleased, took what they pleased, 
in the manner they pleased. The comparative advantage and 
economy of effecting this object by contract, or by teams and 
laborers, provided and employed by the city, became a subject 
of serious debate and deliberation. There were no data on 
which the principles of a contract could be based and safely 
adjusted. Neither the value of the sweepings, as manure, nor 
the quantity which could annually be taken from the surface of 
the city, could be ascertained. To attain the information the 
case required, the Mayor and Aldermen advertised for contracts 
for the work. Among the proposals consequently made, only one 
embraced aU the operations of scraping, sweeping, and carrying 
away, and including an ofifer to do the whole work for seven thou- 
sand dollars. All the other proposals expressly declined having 
any thing to do with scraping and sweeping the streets, and con- 
fined their offer exclusively to carrying the dirt away. The 
lowest of these proposals was eighteen hv/ndred dollars for the 
pear. All of them were rejected; and it was decided that the 
city should perform all the operations by its own teams and 
laborers, and on its own account. This determination being 
known, the same persons fell in their demands, from eighteen to 
eight hundred dollars. This being rejected, they oifered to do it 
for . nothing-. Even these proposals were rejected; the Mayor 
and Aldermen being of opinion that the interest of the city 
required that this work should be done thoroughly, and that the 
cheapest was not the best, or even the most economical mode 
of conducting such operations ; it being, in their judgment, im- 
possible to do it satisfactorily for any length of time by contract. 
All the contractors were farmers in the vicinity, whose object it 
was to obtain manure for their lands, and whose performance 
would be limited by that interest. Whatever was worthless as 
a manure would be left. During the months of July and August, 
when the health and comfort of the citizens required that the 
work should be most thoroughly performed, it being the busiest 
season of the year to the farmer, the work in the city would be 
neglected. 
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There were also other occasional wants of the city, which 
rendered the possession of teams and laborers of its own highly 
expedient and economical. The Mayor and Aldermen, there- 
fore, resolved to take the care of the streets into their own hands ; 
and, having obtained authority ftora the City Council, proceeded 
to piirchase carts and horses and to hire men, at the cost and on 
the account of the city. 

The expediency of this measure was tested by keeping accu- 
rate accounts, during the two first years, of the work done, the 
expenses ineuraed, and the incomes obtained; and the experi- 
ment resulted in a perfect conviction, that this was not only the 
most economical, but the only effectual mode, to relieve the 
citizens from the nuisances incident to streets. The responsi- 
bility was thus devolved upon the Mayor and Aldermen. If any 
cause of compltunt occurred, they could not thi-ow the blame off 
upon contractors. As had been anticipated, great convenience 
and economy resulted from having horses and teams always at 
command, and ready to be applied to any sudden exigency which 
might occur. Exclusive of the first general sweeping, the ex- 
penses of cleaning the streets, alleys, and courts of the city 
amounted, the first year of the experiment, to tliree thouscmd 
and eiglii hundred dollars. After deducting, at the end of the 
year, the value of the teams owned by the city, and also the value 
of the city work done by them, not connected with the streets, 
it was found that twenty-eight hundred tons of manure had been 
collected, and used on the city lands, and at the city farm at the 
House of Industry, the value of which was deemed a full equi- 
valent for the whole cost of the operation. 

On the succeeding year, the cost of this process was about 
six thousand dollars; from the sales of the manure collected 
two thousand dollars were received. Fifteen himdred tons of 
manure, valued at a thousand dollars, had been sent to the city 
farm at the House of Industry ; and the work done for the city 
by the teams and laborers, exclusive of that on the streets, was 
estimated to be worth two thousand dollars; and the teams on 
hand at the end of the year were estimated at the value of six 
hundred dollars. From these general estimates, it was evident 
that no general mode of removing street dirt, an operation so 
essential to the health and comfort of the citizens, could possibly 
combine an equal degree of convenience .and economy; and, 
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during the subsequent years of this administration, its expediency 
■was never authoritatively questioned.^ 

In all these arrangements, the Mayor and Aldermen had the 
benefit of the practical skill and business talents of Enoch Pat- 
terson and Caleb Eddy, members of the Board of Aldermen, to 
"whose intelligence, activity, and judgment the city of Boston is 
greatly Indebted for the degree of success which, in the course 
of this and the ensuing year, was attained in this and other 
brajiches of the police services of the city. 

The experience of this year of the city government had satis- 
fied the Mayor and City Council that the whole subject, relative 
to filth and nuisances affecting the comfort and health of the 
citizens, ought to be talien under their direct control, and could 
be better managed by a single health commissioner than by an 
independent board. The satisfactory result of the measures 
adopted in relation to cleaning the surface of the city, led to the 
determination that the remaining objects, such as the docks, 
night sod, and house dirt, should be placed under like conh'ol. 
To prepare the way for this change, a Committee of the City 
Council, of which the Mayor was chairman, made a report early 
in February, 1824, — that the Board of Health, in executing the 
arrangements relative to the urternal health regulations, had 
effected the same by contract, and paid that year nearly three 
thousand dollars for these objects; that in respect of house dirt 
tlie contractors were often remiss; that recurrence to the penalty, 
although it might punish them, did not effect the chief object in 
this concern, — the certain convenience of the citizens. Living 
in the country, they came in heavy ox wagons; were a long 



1 1st. The work is done Ihoronghly and Bfttjsfectorily to every ioliaHtant, in 
every lime, alley, and court. 2d. It is done vespoDsibly; If it is not so done, the. 
blame fella where it ought to fall, on the Mayor and Aldermen ; they cannot 
throw it off on contractors. Sd, There is great convenience, and often great 
economy, in having teams and horses at command. The amount of this con- 
Tenience is great, hut iMfficnlt to estimate. To the Executive Board, practically 
speaking, the trouble is nothing in eommirison with the gratification they derive, 
irom seeing the streets cleansed of all offensive substances, and a population satis- 
fied with ita condition in this respect. 

On &e lOth of April, 1826, an ordinance was passed by the City Council, 
prohibiting tiie removal through the streets, &e. of Boston any house dirt, house 
offij, or rdme substance, animal or vegetable, nnless ficensed by the Mayor and 
Aldermen, on such conditions as they should prescribe. This was nnaccount- 
ably omitted to be published among the ordinances in tie edition of 1827, but 
was inserted in subsequent editions of Ibose ordinances. 
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time in loading ; and tlie collections bebig dragged slowly along 
the streets, became in tlie summer season a great nuisance ; that 
the contractors, being farmers, were negligent during the summer 
months. Besides, being only interested in cajTying away the 
substances which, by their usefulness, would compensate them 
for the transportation, they often left articles cumbersome, and 
often noxious to the citizens. The substances carried away 
wei'c acknowledged by the contractors to be worth, as a food for 
swine, two thousand dollars, and probably, in fact, were of far 
greater value. 

The Committee recommended that the city should undertake 
the removal of it on its own account, as they had done in the 
case of street dirt. 

Because, being removed in wagons with horses, they would 
pass the streets more expeditiously, and being well covered, and 
the men employed being dkectly and constantly responsible to 
the Commissioner of Health, the inconvenience to the citizens 
would be less, and exactness would be more easily effected ; and, 
if carried to the House of Industry at South Boston, would 
relieve the city from a great part of the expense ; the superin- 
tendent of the House of Industry being of opinion that, if ap- 
plied to the keeping of hogs, the profit on the pork would pay 
for the transpoi-tation, and leave the manure a clear gain to the 
city. 

The Committee then entered into calculations, showing the 
feasibility, the economy, and the far greater convenience and 
comfort to the citizens, than the old mode of effecting the same 
object, by means of contracts with farmers. 

Similar views were expressed in relation to the night soil and 
its removal. This could not well be effected by teams employed 
by the city. It was unavoidable that the work should be done 
through the agency of farmers in the vicinity. But the rules 
adopted, concerning the mode of conducting these operations, 
the time when the teams should enter and leave the city, the 
neatness, the silence, and the care with which the work should 
be performed, — were all circumstances deeply affecting the health 
and comfort of the citizens, and, perhaps more than any otha:, 
ought to be made to rest upon the responsibility of the Mayor 
and Executive Board. 

In consequence of these views and recommendations, the old 
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mode of managing the concerns of the health department, by 
the means of a board of commissioners, was abandoned. That 
board was discontinued. An ordinance was past by the City 
Council, on the thirty-first of May, 1824, placing the internal 
police of the city under the superintendence of the City Marshal; 
the external police, under that of a Commissioner of Health ; and 
that relative to the interment of the dead, under an officer, de- 
nominated the Superintendent of the Burial Grounds. 

The advantages resulting from these changes became soon 
apparent, and were acknowledged by the citizens. New con- 
tracts on the subject of night soil were made; greater exact- 
ness and more regularity in their fulfilment were required, and 
in case of failure or neglect, rigorously enforced ; in some, even 
to the forfeiture of the contractors' obligations, after very con- 
siderable expenditures already incurred by them, for performance 
of the work during a term of long continuance, 

The measures for removing house and street dirt, by means of 
city teams, were not less satisfactory. In the hottest seasons of 
the year, the convenience of the citizens was no longer sub- 
jected to the interest or caprice of the farmers. Every subject 
of complaint became the object of the immediate attention of 
the responsible officer. And when the heat, or any particular 
urgency, called for additional teams, they were without delay 
applied to the objects. In reply to a letter making inquiries con- 
cerning the result, by one of the city authorities of Philadelphia, 
the Mayor of Boston thus wrote, on the twentieth of July, 1825 : 
" So well regulated are our city teams and operations, that, not- 
withstanding the excessive heat of the last week, the whole 
number of complaints of neglect in carrying away the house- 
hold dirt, in the whole city, for that week, was but four. I do 
not believe it is possible for any city of equal population to carry 
into effect this species of cleaning at a less expense, or more 
thoroughly, or to more general satisfaction." 
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CITY GOVERmiENT. 1823-1824. 

JosiAH Qdisoy, Mayor. 

Inconvement State of Faneoil Hall Market — Difficulties attending its Exten- 
^on — Measures taken for sumiountiiig them — Invitation to the Proprietors 
ol tbe Land in tte "Vicinitj- to become Asaociates in the Improvement — 
Not atcepted by them — The Prqect approved by the Citizens in a General 
Meeting — Authority obtained from the Legislature — Purchase of the Estates 
commenced. 

The enlargement of the market under and in the vicinity of 
Faneuil Hall was one of the first objects to which the attention 
ot the second administration of the city government was di- 
rected. The labors and responsibilities the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Common Council incurred in accomplishing this great improve- 
ment, the extent of their operations, and the extraordinary 
financial results, a\-e probably without a parallel in the history 
of any other city. A granite market house, two stories high, 
five hundi-ed and thirty-five feet long, fifty feet wide, covering 
twenty-seven thousand feet of land, including every essential 
accommodation, was erected, at the cost of one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. Six new streets were opened, and a 
seventh greatly enlarged, including one hundred and sixty-seven 
thousand square feet of land; and flats, docks, and wharf 
fights obtained, of the extent of one hundred and forty-two 
thousand square feet. All this was accomplished in the centre 
of a populous city, not only without any tax, debt, or burden 
upon its pecuniary resources, — notwithstanding, in the course of 
the operations, funds to the amount of upwards of eleven hun- 
dred thousand dollars had been employed, — but with large per- 
manent additions to its real and productive property. The pro- 
prietors of land in the north section of the city were also enabled 
by this improvement to open Fulton and Commercial Streets, 
thus greatly enlarging mercantile accommodations, facilitating 
intercourse with the great southern wharves, and creating oppor- 
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tunitics for the foundation of those noble blocks of granite stores, 
which have since been erected to the eastward of those streets. 

It is due to the men who constituted the city councils at that 
day, whose intelligence devised, and whose energy effected these 
great results, and also to the spirit of the citizens, whose votes 
sustained and encouraged them, through good report and evil 
report, that the difficulties with which they had to struggle, and 
the course of measures by which they were surmounted and 
success ultimately obtained, should be permanently recorded, as 
an honor to the past and an example to the future. 

At the commencement of the second city year, the whole 
space occupied by stalls in Faneuil Hall market did not exceed 
fourteen thousand square feet Even the best of these were 
inconvenient, and the passages to them obstracted. The dealers 
in fish and vegetables occupied a wooden shed, withoxtt glass 
windows, and without doors. Their consequent esposiue to the 
inclemency of the winter stomis caused premature sickness and 
death. It was calculated that twenty years changed the whole 
number of the individuals there employed. The space ai^ound 
Faneuil Hall, devoted to the market, was broken, in its centi-e, 
by Odin's Buildings, as they were then called, and was bounded 
to the eastward by the Roebuck Passage and the Town Dock. 
The central common sewer of the city opened into the head of 
this dock, which was also a station for oyster boats, and became 
consequently a receptacle for every species of filth, and a public 
nuisance. All the buUdings on the north side of the Town 
Dock were old, and for the most part inhabited by a very trou- 
blesome and irregular population. It was impossible to intro- 
duce order and systematic aiTangement into a market so ex- 
tremely deficient in local accommodation. The avenues leading 
to it were in general nan'ow and crooked, especially the Roebuck 
Passage, the shortest and most frequented thoroughfare, between 
the northern section of the city and this central market and the 
wharves in the middle and southern sections. In a distance of one 
hundred feet it had three bends, and its width varied from thirteen 
to twenty feet. Serious accidents had occurred within this incon- 
venient passage. One child had recently been killed, another had 
been mutilated, and Eilmost every year petitions had been pre- 
sented to the town authorities for its enlai'gement, but without 
eifcct. On high market days, Union, Elm, Brattle, Washington, 
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and Exchange Steets were often completely obstructed. Faimere 
coming from a great distance in the country, were compelled to 
take their stand along Union Street, as far as Marshall's Lane, 
and in "Washington Street, as far as Court Street. They were 
thus excluded from the space around Faneuii Hall, where their 
customers chiefly resorted, and were often obliged to sell tlieir 
goods to forestallers, gi'eatly to their loss and discontent Fore- 
stalling became, consequently, not only a lucrative but an 
acknowledged employment. Individuals engaged in it, when 
prosecuted, were seldom convicted by juries, since, from the 
many obstructions, arising from the local inadequacy of the 
market, to all fair competition, forestalling seemed to be indis- 
pensable for the interests both of the farmer and the citizens. 
Such were the general relations and accommodations of the 
centi-al market of the city, at the commencement of the second 
administration ; and the Mayor, in the first month after his 
inauguration, having consulted with the Boaixl of Aldermen, 
decided that the exertions of the city government would be most 
usefully directed to ameliorate its condition. The general and 
financial prosperity of the city were favorable to the undertaldng. 
The support of the proprietors of the Long Wharf, and of the 
inhabitants of the northern parts of the city, were confidently 
anticipated, since the value of their estates would be enhanced 
should the project succeed, by the formation of new streets and 
more commodious water rights, and by the opening of the Roc- 
buck Passage. 

These powerful interests and propitious circumstances induced 
the Mayor immediately to refer the subject of the improvement 
of the central market to a committee of both branches of the 
City Council, of which he was chairman. But, so little was the 
public mind prepared for the extensive plan contemplated, tliat 
this Committee could only be induced to assent to a report for 
the erection of a large vegetable market, thirty-six feet wide, 
one hundred and eighty feet long, on the north side of Faneuii 
Hall, which, on the twenty-fifth of June, was accepted in both 
branches, and fifteen thousand dollars were appropriated for its 
completion. Those who concurred in the original project were 
not discom-aged by the opposition thus evinced, and, while the 
report was in discussion, the Mayor took measures, personally, 
to ascertain the prices at which the estates comprehended within 
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the plan first conceived could be obtained. Some of the princi- 
pal proprietors refused to sell their estates at any price, and the 
derriands of others were extravagant. But it was evidently for 
the interest of them all that the plan contemplated should suc- 
ceed, and not be defeated, or postponed, by the erection of the 
vegetable market. No obstruction was therefore made to the 
acceptance of that report ; but it was used as an argument, to 
influence those proprietors to be more moderate in their demands. 
The policy had the effect 'anticipated. The appropriation was 
therefore left imtouched and uncalled for; and, on the thirty-first 
of July, 1823, the Mayor communicated to the City Council his 
views concerning the improvement contemplated, by a special 
message, stating the inconveniences of the existing market; the 
relief which enlarged accommodation and consequent competi- 
tion woiJd confer, by reduced prices of provisions, on the poorer 
classes ; the circumstances favorable to advantageous pm'chases ; 
and the necessity of obtaining a power to borrow the sums 
requisite for the object. The appointment of a committee to 
take the subject into consideration was recommended, and the 
Mayor, Aldermen Benjamin and Patterson, and Messrs. E. Wil- 
iiams, Stoddard, Silaby, Eind Winslow, of the Common Council, 
were appointed. 

It was now thought advisable to postpone further proceedings, 
until the final terms of the proprietors of the land embraced 
within the proposed sphere of improvement should be ascer- 
tained, and such conditional contracts from them be obtained, 
as should prevent any one of them falling back from his engage- 
ments, after the city should determine to proceed with the pro- 
ject. The Mayor charged himself with this undertaking; and, 
daring the months of August, September, October, and Novem- 
ber, he was occupied, during his leisure from other duties, in 
obtaining plans, forming an acquaintance with the interests, and 
negotiating with the proprietors. The original scheme embraced 
aH the land between Ann Street and the Mill Ci'eek on the one 
side, and Butler's Row on the other, limited on the west by the 
estates on the eastern side of the Hoebuck Passage and of 
Merchants' Row, and extending as far to the east as the flats 
might reach, which the city, by pui'chasing the proposed estates 
in the progress of the improvement, might be able to attain. 
It was found that, as valued by the proprietors, eight hundred 
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thousajid dollars was the lowest sum for which the whole of 
that property could be obtained. As the advantages of so ex- 
tensive an improvement were difficult to be made apparent to 
the citizens in general, among whom there was an instinctive 
and prevailing dread of a city debt, the Committee postponed 
the attempt to carry into effect their original project, and for the 
present, apparently restricted their operations to the space be- 
tween Ann Street and the street leading to Bray's Wharf, which 
included about thirty estates, owned by about an equal num- 
ber of pi-oprietors, and comprising, according to the estimates 
then made, about one hundred and twenty-seven thousand square 
feet of ground, inclusive of the docks and passage-ways, and 
exclusive of the flats in front of the wharves. "With two or 
three exceptions, aJl the proprietors demanded prices at that time 
generally deemed extravagant, but which, in the opinion of the 
Committee, the dty might well afford to give, provided it could 
be made certain of ultimately attaining a title to the whole 
space. To prevent the scheme being defeated, after the purchase 
of some estates, by the selfishness and caprice of the owners of 
the residue, a plan was talcen, comprising a general outline of 
the streets and stores in the contemplated improvement, which 
at that time it was thought expedient to propose. Estimates hav- 
ing been made, and coniide;itia] persons of great practical know- 
ledge having been consulted, the Committee were convinced that 
an important enlargement of the market might be effected with- 
out injuriously increasing the debt or affecting the credit of the 
city. The Mayor; therefore, proceeded to obtain conditional con- 
tracts from the several proprietors, by force of which each bound 
himself, on the payment of a specified sum by the city of Boston, 
on or before the first of May then ensuing, to convey his land to 
the city, with full title and warranty. These negotiations were 
unavoidably attended with great and peculiar difficulties. Each 
contract was made separately, often under mutual pledges of 
secrecy ; the proprietors often considering the price they de- 
manded as extravagant, and fearing their estimates might be 
assumed as a basis of taxation by the assessors. After reducing 
the price of each estate to its minimum, the Mayor took the 
contract, deeming it essential to success that, after the plan was 
made public, no proprietor should he able to avail himself of the 
advantage of a Imowledge of the effect of the improvement on 
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his particular estate, or of its special importance to the general 
design. 

By the middle of December, a conditional piirchaae was 
effected of almost aU the land requu-ed. The contracts signed 
included five sixths of the estates, and amounted to nearly four 
hundred thousand dollars. The remaining land, it was estimated, 
might be obtained for less than one hundred thousand dollars. 
It chiefly belonged to minors, whose trustees or guardians pro- 
mised to cooperate with the city government, iu obtaining author- 
ity to sell and invest their title in the city at a fair price. 

The most extensive plan the Committee of the City Council 
dared, at that time, to propose, embraced only the space between 
the sti-eet leading to Bray's Wharf and Ann Street, bounding 
westerly on a line running in the direction of the eastern side of 
Merchants' Row, fom' hundred and twenty feet. The distance 
to which the parallelogram, of which this line was the base, 
should extend, easterly, was limited to the CEist end of Codman'a 
Wharf. 

Feet. 
The space between these lines it was proposed to dmde 

into two ranges of store-lots, eaeli 55 feet wide, . . 110 
One range for a martet house, 50 feet wide, the centre of 

which was to coincide with the centre of Faneuil Hall, . 50 
And two streets, SO feet wide, on each side of the proposed 

market house, 160 

And two streets on the outade of each range of stores, 
each being 50 feet, 100 



The subsequent great extension to the eastward, and also that 
included in the space southward to Butler's Row, and the inter- 
mediate estates, according to the original project, were not then 
by any one deemed possible. Even this plan, so limited in com- 
parison with the one ultimately effected, was condemned, in 
public Eind private, as far beyond the resources of the city. 

The titles to all the estates in the above space were now in- 
vested in, or secured for, the city, with the exception of three four- 
teenth parts of the estate belonging to the heira of Nathan Spear, 
which the proprietors refused to dispose of on any terms. This 
estate lay, as the annexed plan wiU show, in the centre of the 
space required for the proposed improvement ; and it was not pos- 
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sible to place the centre of the market house in coincidence with 
the centre of Fanciiil Hail, without crossing that estate, almost in 
its whole length ; and there being some legal questions, applica- 
ble to taking lands for a market, which did not apply to taking 
lands for streets, it was deemed advisable by the City Council to 
place the market house as far as possible beyond the sphere of the 
Spear estate. The plan of placing its centi^e opposite the centre 
of Faneuil Hall was therefore abandoned, and it was resolved 
that the northern line of the two edifices should be made coinci- 
dent; a circumstance often mentioned with regret, as a mistake, 
by those who are ignorant of the obstacles which rendered the 
present relative position of the market house expedient. After 
having entered into contracts, or other satisfactory engage- 
ments with all the adult proprietors, whose lands were essential 
to success, with the above exceptions, and obtained elevations, 
ground plans, and estimates of a market house and the proposed 
adjacent stores, on the eighth of December, 1823, the Mayor 
called together the Committee. Great diversity of opinion was 
evinced at this meeting ; and, after long dehberation, the fear of 
involving the city in debt prevailed, and it was unanimously 
agreed, in the first place, to attempt to associate the proprietors 
of the land in the project, to be effected at common risk and 
profit. Should this offer be declined, it would be apparent that 
the improvement must be executed, if at all, by the energy and 
resources, exclusively, of the city; a circumstance which, it waa 
hoped, would unavoidably produce unanimity among the citi- 
zens. With these views, the Mayor, as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, made a report of the above date, in which the importance 
and necessity of the undertaking are stated ; the plan and eleva- 
tions communicated ; the impracticability of uniting the opinions 
of the citizens in favor of purchases to so great an amount, with- 
out a previous exposition, asserted ; the impossibility of malting 
those purchases on its account, after such development, intimat- 
ed ; and, after declaring the opinion that a full exposition of their 
plan should be made to the public, proposed to invite the proprie- 
tors to become interested in the project, in the proportion of their 
existing rights ; to state what the city would give, in addition to 
its right in the dock and streets, for the laud reserved for streete 
and a market. Their report concludes with recommending an 
order, to be passed by the City Council, authorizing a joint 
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eommittee of that body to enter into a negotiation with the 
proprietors of tJie land adjoining the market, and with other 
citizens, to unite with the City Council in one genera! plan of 
improvement in that vicinity, on terms specified in the order. 

That order was passed by the City Council on the eighth of 
December, 1823; and a committee, consisting of the Mayor, 
and Messrs. Child, Benjamin, and Patterson, of the Board of 
AldeiTnen, and Messrs. Dexter, SUsby, E. "Williams, Brooks, 
Eussell, Winslow, and Tappan, of the Common Council, were 
accordingly appointed, 

On the tenth of that month the Committee prepared and trans- 
mitted to the several proprietors of land three propositions, con- 
formable to the authority given by the City Coundl. By the 
first, they were invited to combine and thi-ow their estates into a 
common stock with the estates belonging to the city, the whole 
to be appraised at their real vttlue by commissioner mutually to 
be chosen, who were to be authorized to lay out the estates on a 
plan specified, and to divide the whole interest into shares, in 
proportions conformed to the appraisement, and to make sales 
for the best interests of the concern, the city to be considered as 
a proprietor for the amount of its estates, but streets and lanes, 
given or taken, not to be considered in any estimate. The same 
Commissioners to be authorized to appraise the land reserved for 
a market, and to decide what the city should pay to the general 
concern for that interest, considering all circumstances. This 
sum was to be divided between the proprietors, like the proceeds 
of the sales, according to their respective shares. The second 
proposition requested the proprietor, who dissented from the pre- 
ceding, to state his wilfingness to sell his land at an appraisement 
to be made by five or seven disinterested pereons, mutually chosen ; 
the city declaring its willingness to consent to such appraise- 
ment, upon the single condition that the result should only be 
obligatory in case of the ultimate success of the general project 
The third proposition invited any proprietor, who declined con- 
curring in either of the preceding propositions, to transmit to the 
Mayor the terms ou which he would be willing to sell his land 
to the city, with the assurance on the part of the city, that either 
they will be accepted, or a counter-proposition made on its part, 
limited only by the single condition expressed in the second pro- 
position. The proprietors were requested to gi\e an answer 
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within ten days, aiid tlie opinion and earnest wish of the city 
authorities were expressed, that the whole EUTangement might 
result in uniting the accommodation of the city with the advance- 
ment of the interests of the proprietors. 

These various propositions were submitted to the proprietors 
with a view to test their dispositions and to foreclose any future 
complaints against those measures, to which it might become 
necessary for the city finally to resort The prejudices and inte- 
rest hostile to the prosecution of the improvement by the funds 
of the city, rendered it expedient to evidence a disposition to 
admit private citizens into a share in the concern, and particu- 
lai-ly the proprietors of the land, should such a disposition be met 
by a corresponding disposition in any of those individuals, they 
might be considered and accepted, or rejected, according to their 
natm-e. Should no such corresponding disposition appear, then 
the city authorities would be justified in proceeding on the basis 
of the city funds and powers, as being obviously the only remain- 
ing mode of eiFecting the improvement. 

No proposition was received Irom any one, on the basis of 
throwing the estates into a common stock ; nor any upon that 
of selling estates to the city by appraisement. Several of the 
proprietors, however, expressed their willingness to sell, but the 
prices demanded by some were deemed exorbitant, and two 
or three of them refused absolutely to sell at any rate, declaring 
that they had interests in other parts of the city, which they 
apprehended would be injuriously affected by the proposed alter- 
alions in the vicinity of Faneuil Hall, and that they would enter 
into no negotiation, nor make any offer upon the subject 

The Committee, therefore, reported on the twenty-ninth of 
December, 1823, that the prices demanded by the owners of 
estates in the vicinity of Faneuil Hall Market were generally 
such as to render it inexpedient to proceed further in an attempt 
to negotiate, and recommended resolutions, which were adopted 
by the City Council, appointing a committee to apply to the 
State Legislature for " such an extension of the powers of Sur- 
veyors of Highways, as may enable the city to become possessed 
of such estates in the vicinity of Faneuil Hall Market as the said 
Surveyors may deem it expedient for the city to possess for the 
public use, under such limitations, restrictions, and provisions, as 
the constitution enjoins, and as regai'd for the interests of the 
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public, and respect for the rights of individuals shall < 
Resokitions to this effect were passed in both branches of the 
City Council, and the same Committee were authorized to apply 
to the Legislature for such powers. 

On the twelfth of the ensuing January, the Committee so 
appointed made a report, and submitted to the City Council the 
draft of a memorial to the Legislature, recommending, however, 
that previously to thus applying to the Legisiatuie, the whole 
subject should be laid before the inhabitants of the city for then: 
sanction. 

This recommendation was made in consideration of the great- 
ness of the effect of this contemplated project on the relations of 
resd property in all that circle of territory, from the Town Dock by 
the head of Ann Sti-eet, and the Mill Creek to Exchange Wharf ;, 
the whole of which would be, it was apparent, advantageously 
affected by the improvement. As the powers about to be asked 
of the Legislature, though the same in nature with the ordinary 
powers of surveyors of highways, were yet much more extensive 
in degree, and would have a direct action upon private rights, 
and as loans to a considerable amount would be requisite, in 
ease the improvement was authorized, it seemed expedient, con- 
sidering the great range of these relations, that the real senti- 
ments of the citizens should be formally and satisfactorily ascer- 
tained. 

The project had thus far appeared to be received with very 
general approbation ; but it was thought that if the result of the 
proposed appeal to the citizens, in general meeting, should show 
that they really entertained such views of theii- own interest, 
gi'eat encouragement and support would be given to the City 
Council in their future measures. Should, however, the result 
indicate that the general opinion was opposed to the contem- 
plated improvement, it was desirable that the fact should be 
known before proceeding farther on the subject. 

These views of the Committee were approved by the City 
Council, and at a general and very full meeting of the inhabit- 
ants, on the sixteenth of January, 1824, the following questions 
were submitted to them. 1st. Is it expedient that Faneuit Hall 
Market should be extended towards the Harbor, between Ann 
Street and the street leading to Bray's Wharf, in such direction 
as the City Council, upon a view of.all the ckcumstances of that 
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vidiuty, shall deem most for the public interest; and that the 
City Council be requested to cause the same to be effected 
accordingly ? 3d. Is it expedient for the City Council to apply- 
to the Legislature for such an extension of the powers of the 
Surveyors of Highways, as the circumstances of the contempla- 
ted project above-mentioned may make necessary, under such 
limitations and restrictions as the constitution requires, and as 
respect for private rights may dictate ? 

At this meeting the subject was debated with wai-mth, and 
opposed by several citizens of wealth, talent, and eloquence. In 
its support, the Mayor stated the views entertained by the City 
Council, produced a plan of the general improvement contem- 
plated, embracing a ground view and an elevation of the pro- 
posed stores and market house ; — the former extendmg no further 
than to the easterly end of Codman's Wharf, being only four 
hundred and fifty feet in length, and not passing in an easterly 
direction beyond the ancient southwesterly line of the dock, and 
was limited to the space between the lane leading to Bray's 
Wharf and Ann Street, having the market house fifty feet wide, 
with a sixty-five feet street on its north aide and a sixty feet 
sti-eet on its south side. The market house was proposed to be 
only one story in height, of wood, open on all sides, supported 
by a double row of pillars, like the market houses in Philadelphia, 
and bearing no comparison with the plan which was subsequently 
executed. It was, however, opposed as being impracticable, 
from its extent and expense, and was opprobriously denominated 
" the mammoth project of the Mayor." It was denounced as 
laying the foundation of a city debt, " which neither the present 
inhabitants of Boston, nor their posterity, would be able to pay." 
It was said that schemes of this kind had better be left to the 
enterprise of individuals, who do them better and cheaper than 
corporations. It was denied that a great market was wanted. 

To these and other arguments adduced in opposition to the 
project, a very few plain statements were opposed, explaining its 
necessity, feasibility, and expediency, and showing that it would 
probably create the means for indemnifying the city for the 
expenses which its prosecution would occasion. These general 
considerations, aided by the strong conviction which the embar- 
rassed and inconvenient state of the existing market haA im- 
i on the minds of the citizens in general, seconded by the 
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strong desii'e prevalent throughout the whole northern section of 
the city for the widening of the Roebuck Passage, and above all, 
the certainty that this improvement, from its locality, would, if 
carried into effect, result in producing important changes, favor- 
able to the value of real estate in that division of the city, caused 
the arguments in favor of theproject to have a weight and influ- 
ence which neither the talents, nor the respectability of those 
who resisted the proposition, could successfully counteract. Both 
questions were carried in the affirmative by gi-eat majorities, and 
as was asserted at the time, by at least three to one.^ 

In conformity with this expression of the public opinion, a fuU 
memorial, stating the advantages resulting to the country and the 
city from the proposed project, was presented to the Legislature, 
and on the twenty-first of Februaiy, 1824, an act was passed 
" authorizing the extension of Faneuil Hali Market in Boston." 
The principles of that act were contested, both before the Legis- 
lative Committee and in the Legislature itself. At one period 
the chance of success seemed so dubious, that the Mayor pre- 
pared, on his own responsibility, a short pamphlet, and caused it 
to be distributed to the members of the Legislature, elucidating, 
very briefly, the questions in controversy. It however finally 
passed in both branches, with no inconsiderable majorities. 

On the first of March, the Committee on the extension of 
Faneuil HaU Market reported to the City Council the act they 
had obtained from the Legislature, and suggested the course of 
proceedings which they now deemed it proper for the City Coun- 
cil to adopt, in the form of distinct resolutions, which were 
accordingly passed by the City Council on that day. By the 
first of these resolutions, the conditions of the act of the Legisla- 
ture, on which the powers granted depended, were complied with 
by the formal declaration of the City Council, " that the public 
exigencies required that the limits of Faneufl HaU Market should 
be extended " between Ann Street on the north, a line drawn 
from the east end of Faneuil Hafl on the west,, the south side of 
Faneuil Hall and the lane leading to Bray's Wharf on the south, 
and the harbor on the east. By the second, the direction in 
which the market should be extended, was referred for future 
consideration. By the third, a joint committee was appointed 

1 CotumUan Centinel, 17th January, 1824. 
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to consider whether the land requisite for tlie improvement should 
be acquired by purchase or by vktue of the powers granted by the 
Legislature ; and, in the latter case, to report the particular direc- 
tion in which the extension should be effected. Should the mode 
of purchase be selected by the Committee, they were then author- 
ized to proceed to make the purchases, three fourths of the Com- 
mittee concurring in such purchase, and signing a vote to that 
effect ; their powers of purchasing being limited to the sum of 
five hundred thousand dollars. This sum was inserted in the 
Common Council, by a majority of only one, {yeas 19, nays 18.) 
By the fourth, the Committee were authorized to borrow, at five 
per cent, for the payment for the estates purchased, a like pro- 
portion of the Committee being required to sanction in writing 
the terms of any loan. By the fifth, the Mayor and Treasurer 
were empowered to sign and countersign certificates of such 
loans ; the joint Committee who reported the resolutions being 
authorized to carry them into effect. 

This Committee, consisting of the Mayor and Messrs. Child, 
Patterson, and Benjarnin of the Board of Aldermen, and Messrs. 
Dexter, Silsby, E. Williams, Brooks, Russell, "Winslow, and 
Tappan of the Common Council, had its iirst meeting on the 
sixteenth of March, 1824, and gave a general authority to the 
Mayor to purchase three of the principal estates (Codman's, 
Wheaton's, and Miller's) at rates below what those proprietors 
had previously demanded. 

On the twenty-sixth, the Mayor reported the rejection by those 
proprietors of the offer made by the Committee. The proceed- 
ings were then postponed, and the Mayor was authorized to pro- 
ceed in the negotiation at his discretion, subject to the approval 
of the Committee, 

At this period, great difficulties appeared in the way of the 
project. Two of the Committee dedared themselves decidedly 
opposed to proceeding on the scale contemplated, and presented 
calculations to show that the project would result in a debt of 
at least five hundred thousand dollars. These were met by 
counter calculations, which were satisfactory to the other mem- 
bers of the Committee ; and as on the first of May, the conditional 
contracts obtained by the Mayor of the several proprietors would 
terminate, a decisive course of mcastues now became necessary. 
On the ninth of April, therefore, the Committee authorized the 
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Mayor to purchase the estates at the prices at which any of the 
proprietors were under contract to sell. This authority that 
oiRcer immediately proceeded to execute, and from this time the 
operations, with reference to this improvement, were efficiently 
commenced ; a debt of more than forty-eight thousand dollars 
was now contracted, nearly twenty thousand feet of land, besides 
wharf rights secured, and a general authority fuither to negotiate 
having been vested in tlie FaneuU Hall Committee, the City 
Council closed its labors on this subject for the second year of 
the city. 
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CHAPTER, VII. 
CITY GOVERNMEHT. 1823-1834. 

JoetAK QUINCY, Mayor. 

Proceedings relative to the House of ladustrj — Opporition of the Oyeraeers of 
Ite Poor to the Eemoval of tlie Inmates of the Alniahouse — A House of Cor- 
rection erected at South Boston — Attempts to Conciliate the Overseers of 
the Poor — Its Effects — - Liberty to use the Cellars of a Church for Burial 
denied -— Depailment of Police. 

At the commencement of the second administratioii of tlie 
city in May, 1823, it had become apparent that the House of 
Industry was destined to sustain an unqualified opposition from 
the Overseers of the Poor, and a decided support from a major- 
ity of the City CounciL 

"When the Committee for erecting the House of Industry, 
under the town government, first visited the Almshouse in 
Leverett Street, in April, 1821, they were convinced that the 
edifice and the land round it were wholly inadequate to the pre- 
sent and future exigencies of the community. These facts were 
admitted by the Oversecra of the Poor themselves, and also by 
the Superintendent of the Almshouse. All the particulars of its 
want of adaptation to moral effect and discipline cannot here 
be stated. The Committee, therefore, after obtaining authority 
and appropriations, purchased, as already stated,^ sixty-three 
acres of land at South Boston, and erected the House of Indus- 
try, with accommodations to effect a complete separation of the 
sexes, with every arrangement for the comfort, health, and em- 
ployment of the respectable classes of the poor, and with distinct 
apartments for the insane. And they anticipated that the sale 
of the house and land in Leverett Street would probably indem- 
nify the town for this expenditure at South Boston. 

These arrangements of the Committee of the House of Indua- 

1 See ch. iii, p. 38. 
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try received Hie sanction of the iiiliabitants at tlie last town 
meetiiig ever held in Boston. And their opinions and views 
were confirmed by the Report of the Committee of the first City 
Council, of which the Mayor, John Phillips, was Chairman.' 
But to the Overseers of the Poor this whole plan was obnoxious. 
They did not estimate the esiate in Leverett Street at so high a 
value as the Committee, and although they acknowledged the 
r of the Almshouse, its location near the centre of 
s facilitated the performance of their duties, and they did 
not regard inconveniences to which they had been long inured 
with the same feehngs of disapprobation as did those to whom 
they were new. They sympathized in the prejudices of the 
more respectable inmates in favor of the present location, and 
were unwilling to deprive them of the humble comforts and 
pleasures obtained, by permission, once a week to stroll about 
the streets and visit the families and receive the charities of their 
former friends. 

These, and perhaps other motives of a less distinct character, 
led to a course of opposition, which, during the first year of the 
city government, prevented the House of Industry from going 
into operation, and occasioned also a long series of embarrass- 
ments to the second administration. On the first of May, 1823, 
when the Chairman of the Committee of the House of Industry 
was inaugurated Mayor of the city, he recommended to the City 
Council to talte eaily measures to carry that institution into 
effect, and a joint committee^ was raised on the subject, of 
which he was appointed Chairman. On the twelfth of May, the 
Committee reported that it was expedient to put the House of 
Industry into operation as soon as possible ; and eight thousand 
dollars were immediately appropriated towards its completion. 

This report was based upon a statement annexed to it, repre- 
senting the advantages of supporting the poor on an extent of 
land sufficient to enable them to raise at least then- own provi- 
sions, and on the total inadequacy of the Almshouse in Leverett 
Street to the objects of such an institution, since its restricted 
limits gave its inmates a pretext to obtain leave to wander 
about the city every week, where some of them found means to 
gratify their propensity to intoxication, to beg, or to steal, of 

1 See rh Iv. p. 51. a See cli. v. p. 32. 
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which the records of the Municipal Court contained melancholy 
evidence. 

On the nineteenth of May, in conformity with the act of the 
Legislature, authorizing the City Council to appoint the Direct- 
ors of the House of Industry, the first Board ^ was chosen, who 
proceeded forthwith to complete the arrangements for that insti- 
tution. And on the twenty-eighth of July, the Directors gave 
notice that the House of Industry was prepared to receive the 
inmates of the Leveiett Street Almshouse. For the adoption 
of measures to remove a part of them to South Boston, a joint 
committee of the City Council,^ was appointed to meet the 
Board of Overseers of the Poor. After several interviews it 
became evident that if the City Council were not to receive a 
decided opposition to the proposed transfer, they were to have 
no assistance from the Overseers. It was also found that the 
inmates of the Almshouse had generally imbibed gross and un- 
founded prejudices against the House of Industry, in addition to 
the dislike which paupers, accustomed to be supported in com- 
parative idleness, naturally felt towards an institution in which 
work was to be required of them. 

On the first interview, the Overseers of the Poor declared they 
had no authority to transfer the poor in the Almshouse to the 
care of the Directors of the House of Industry, aud that they 
should not cooperate in such removal. On the urgent remon- 
strance of the Committee, they at length assented to allow to be 
transferred such of the able-bodied poor as the Master of the 
Almshonse should declare might be spared from that establish- 
ment ; and the whole number of the able-bodied poor in the 
Almshouse being one hundred and fifty-Jive, the Overseers con- 
sented to discharge forty-one. As the Overseers had set up a 
claim of exclusive authority on the subject, their decision con- 
cerning the number to be transferred to the House of Industry 
was acquiesced in by the Committee. 

But the Overseers, pereisting in theb determination to give no 
sanction to the ti'ansfer, instead of dehvering the paupers over to 

1 The members elected were,- — John Bellows, Oeorge W. Otis, Henry J, 
Oliver, Isaac McLellaii, Cyrus Alger, Edward Cruft, Samuel Dorr, Geoi^e Hal- 
let, Benjamin Shurtleff. 

S This Committee were the Mayor, Daniel Baxter, Joseph H. Dorr, and 
Caleb Eddy, of the Board of Aldermen ; Eliplialet T^^Jliams, James Savage, 
.Tohn r. Boyd, Noali Brooks, and Joel Prouty, of the Common Council. 
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the Committee, called them severally into their room, and, in 
presence of the Committee, gave to each of the paupers a ■writ- 
ten discharge from the Almshouse, simply informing them they 
were now free from that establishment. By this course of pro- 
ceeding, the paupere were made to understand that the Over- 
seers gave no countenance to their remova! to the House of 
Industry, and that they were at liberty to go or not at their 
pleasure. The subsequent proceedings of the Committee tovifaids 
the paupers were, consequently, not authoritative, but persuasive, 
and they urged upon the forty-one able-bodied poor, which the 
Overseei-s had consented to spare from the Almshouse, the 
advantage of taking the bread of the city in the place which the 
city had provided. The result was, that only twenty-one could 
be prevailed upon to embark for the House of Industry in a boat 
prepared for their transfer. The rest took the Overseers' dis- 
charge ; some of them saying, " they did not go into an alms- 
house for work ; that if they wanted to worlc they could get it 
out of doors." Thus the first attempts of the City Council 
regulf«d in obtaining tioevty-one out of one hv/ndired and fifty-five 
able-bodied poor then in the Almshouse for the establishment at 
South Boston. 

The City Council were convinced by this result that tempo- 
rary and compromising measures must be laid aside, and their 
determination to cany into full effect the original design of the 
House of Industry at South Boston should at once be made 
apparent to the Overseei-s of the Poor and the inhabitants of the 
city. And on the twenty-fifth of August, 1823, the Committee 
made a full report, stating the views of the Overseers of the Poor, 
regarding their authority and that of the Directors of the House 
of Industry, and the consequent difficulties they had encountered 
in their attempts to remove the paupers from the Almshouse to 
that institution ; Eind then considered the question, whether both 
these establishments ought to be continued. They argued, that 
from motives of economy alone, the Almshouse ought to be dis- 
continued, as the sale of the house in Leverett Street would pro- 
bably be sufficient to defray the expense of all the buildings 
requisite at South Boston. They then urged that the health and 
happiness of the paupers required a pure atmosphere, space for 
exercise, a separation between the sexes and between the vicious 
and vfrtuous poor, and opportunity for useful employment ; all 
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of which could be obtained in the highest degree at South Bos- 
ton. They, therefore, recommended that all the inmates of the 
Almshouse in Leveretfc Street, which afforded none of these 
advantages, should be transferred to the House of Industry, and 
that the estate in Leverett Street should be sold. 

The Comraittcc then developed a plan, which the Committee 
first appointed by the town for the erection of the House of 
Industry had formed, which was to erect in the vicinity of that 
institution a house of correction for the reception of rogues and 
vagabonds, and other proper subjects of restraint and punish- 
ment. They urged that the protection and comfort of the poor, 
who from age, misfortunes, or infirmity, took refuge in the House 
of Industry, required such a separation, and recommended author- 
ity and an appropriation for carrying the same into immediate 
effect. In conformity with these views they proposed, — 

1. That the House of Industry at South Boston should here- 
after be the Almshouse of the city, and that the Overseers of the 
Poor should be directed to cause all the poor to be forthwith 
liansferred to it with certain specified exceptions. 

2. That all the furniture, provisions, &c., should be transferred 
in like manner to the House of Industry also, with certain spe- 
cified exceptions. 

3. That the Overseers of the Poor should be authorized to 
make temporary provision for the sick and maniacs in the house 
in Leverett Street. 

4. That a committee of the City Council should be appointed 
to superintend and aid the Overseers in these arrangements. 

5. That the Directors of the House of Industry should be 
authorized to erect a house suitable for a house of correction, 
and an appropriation of twenty thousand doUara be made for 
that object. 

6. That a joint committee of the City Council should be 
appointed for the sale of the Almshouse in Leverett Street. 

7. That the future admission of paupers into the house in 
Leverett Street should be prohibited, except in case of necessity, 
and until they could be removed to South Boston. 

8. That the Overseers of the Poor should be authorized to give 
permits for admission into the House of Industry. 

9. That the Mayor and Aldermen, on application of the Over- 
seers of the Poor, should be authorized to provide for the transfer 
of such poor to South Boston. 
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This report was accepted, and the votes recommended passed 
by both branches of the City Council, and the several commit- 
tees appointed, of each of which the Mayor was constituted 
Chairman. 

By the direction of the Committee, the Mayor communicated 
these votes to the Overseers of the Poor on the ninth of Septem- 
ber; but they refused to comply with the directions relative to 
the transfer of the poor to South Boston, denying the authority 
of the City Council and the responsibility of the Overseers to 
that body. 

The Mayor, however, being anxious to prevent, if possible, all 
collisions between the diiferent city authorities, addressed a letter 
to the Chairman of the Overseers of the Poor, stating that 
" twenty oi thirty laborers were now wanting at the House of 
Industry ; " that " he had been informed by one of the Overseers 
of the Poor that such a number, at least, of able-bodied poor 
were now in the Almshouse with little or no work ; " that " if 
they could not be obtained„it would be necessaiy for the city to 
hire ; " and expressing the wish of the city authorities to avoid 
all public discussions of questions of jurisdiction between coex- 
isting boards, inquired whether, considering the actual relations 
of things, and also the great respectability in point of charac- 
ter and talent of the Dii'ectors of the House of Industry, the 
Overseers of the Poor, under the expressed wish of the City 
Council, may not enable that body to avoid the necessity of any 
discussion, concerning relative powers, by simplp declaring that 
Wider these circumstances and relatitms, they consent that such of 
the poor as, after consultation by the Committee of the Oity Coun- 
cil wUh the Overseers., it shall be deemed expedient to transfer, 
shall be temporarily placed under the direction and superintend- 
ence of the Directors of the Souse of Industry, until the whole 
poor shall be transferred, reserving to the Overseers of the Poor 
the right of visitatorial power, in relation to that, establishment, at 
their pleasure, and of making all inquiries concerning the manage- 
ment tfiere, as they deem expedient, and, in case of amiy dissattsfac- 
lion, of taking such measures as the exigency may require!^ 

None of these suggestions were acceded to by the Overseera 
of the Poor ; and on the twenty-third of September, 1823, they 
made a communication to the City Council, signed by Hedford 
Webster, their Chairman, developing their views of their duties 
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and rights. In this they stated, that as they derived their author- 
ity &om the people, " it did not appear that they were, in amy 
respect, the agents of the (My Council^ or properly svbordmate to 
them;" that"(Ae^ derived their powers from the statute passed in 
1735, ratified and confirmed in January, 1789." They then 
underiroolt, by a course of reasoning, to show that the city char- 
ter effected no change in those powers, and that notwithstanding 
the acts of the legislature, establishing the Directors of the House 
of Industry, the Overseers h£id the right to the care of the Alms- 
house and the supei-intendence of its government and the 
management of the poor. 

The Committee of the City Council, thus finding that all 
attempts to induce the OveRieers of the Poor to acquiesce in the 
measures proposed, were fruitless, submitted a report, marking 
out a course of measures, which were adopted by the City 
Council. In this they showed that the cMras set up by the 
Overseers of being " neither agents or subordinates of the 
City Council," necessarily implied they were either equals or 
superiors ; either of which excluded the idea of responsibility ; 
that if not responsible to the City Council, they wei-e responsible 
to no one, as the City Council was the only body now invested 
with the fiscal, prudential, and municipal concerns of the city. 
The consequences of such a claim by a Board expending annu- 
ally thirty or forty thousand dollars of the public money was too 
serious to be passed over without examination ; they recom- 
mended, therefore, a special committee for that purpose. 

In order, however, to avoid all discussions concerning the rela- 
tions of authority of the City Council and the Board of Over- 
seers, they recommended a course of measures coincident with 
the views entertained by the Overseers of their own powers, and 
predicated upon the statute of 1735, which that Board considered 
as the basis of those powers. 

As the statute of 1735 required that " the house for the recep- 
tion and employment of the idle and poor should be under the 
regulation of the Overseers of the Poor, and be erected, provided 
for, continued, or discontinued, as the town of Boston shall 
find or judge their cireumatanees require;" and, as the town 
had no longer a corporate existence, and all the rights of the 
ancient town were, by the terms of the city charter, vested in 
the city of Boston ; and, as all the administration of the pru- 
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dential and municipal concerns of said city are, by the same 
charter, vested in the City Council, the Committee considered 
that it would not be questioned by the Overseers, or by any 
one, that it now belonged to the City Council, exdnsively, to 
"judge what the circumstances of the city required, in relation 
to any such house thus erected." 

Upon this ground, following the precise words of the statute 
of 1735, in all material points, they recommended that votes 
should be passed of the following import : — 

1. That for the present, and until the further order of the City 
Council, the house in Leverett Street should be the house for the 
reception and employment of the idle and poor of the city, under 
the regulation of the Overseers, and be continued, or discon- 
tinued, as the City Council shall find or judge the circumstances 
of the city requite." 

2. That the Committee of the City Council should proceed to 
Jjeverett Street, and, after notice given to the OverseerB, "judge 
what the circumstEinces of the city require, in relation to said 
house and the inmates thereof;" and if they judge, in relation to 
any of said inmates, that " the said house shall be discontinued," 
it wa^ declared as to them dbcontinued, and not lawful for the 
Overseers to apply to such inmates any portion of the public 
provision ; and if they afterwards did so apply it, the amount 
was ordered to be deducted from their accounts. 

3. That, in case the Committee of the City Council should 
"judge that the circumstances of the city required that the per- 
sons, in relation to whom the house in Leverett Street was thus 
discontinued, should be admitted into that at South Boston, 
they were authorized to give a certificate to that eflect, and the 
Directors of the House of Industiy thereupon 'should admit 
them into that institution. 

Other votes were also recommended, for appointing a com- 
mittee to inquire into the powers and authorities of the Over- 
seers of the Poor, under the city chai'ter, particularly with referj- 
enee to the limitations of expenditure of public moneys, and 
their responsibility for their disposition of them ; also, for the 
transfer of five thousand dollars of the unexpended appropri- 
ation ftom the Overseers of the Poor to the Directors of the 
House of Industry ; and, finally, giving to the Overseers of the 
Poor, in conformity with the act of February, 1794, a general 
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visitatorial power, in relation to the treatment of the poor, in the 
House of Industry. These votes passed the Board of Aldermen 
on the twenty-ninth of September ; and on the first of October, 
notice having been given of these votes to the Overseers, the 
Committee attended, on the second of October, at the Alms- 
house Whaif with a boat, and received from them thirty-five of 
the inmates, who were forthwith transferred to the House of 
Industry. After this time, the course of measures which the City 
Council had originally resolved upon were steadily pursued, — to 
make the house erected at South Boston the refuge of the respect- 
able poor, and the House of Correction, then in progress, the recep- 
tacle of the vagrant and vicious. 

During the remainder of this city year, the house in Leverett 
Street was chiefly used for the accommodation of the sick, and 
for the temporary reception of those who were to be subse- 
quently trEinsferred to South Boston, no further obstructions 
being offered by the Overseers. An account of their opposition 
to future measures of the City Council will be given in a subse- 
quent chapter. 

The foundation for a building for a house of correction was 
laid this year, under the superintendence of the Directors of 
the House of Industoy. About five Eicres of land were also 
purchased, in its immediate vicinity, for the enlargement of 
its bouudEiries. 

In this state of progress the relations of that institution stood 
at the end of the second year of the city government. 

In June, 1823, a petition of the proprietor of the church in 
Bromfield Street, praying for the liberty to erect tombs in the 
cellars of that edifice, drew the attention of the City Council to 
a consideration of the expediency of granting such a right. The 
subject was referred to a Committee of the City Council.^ The 
petition w^s pressed with great urgency, as a common right, and 
the grant of a like privilege, by the preceding City Council to the 
churches of St. Paul and Park Street, was relied upon as conclu- 
sive. The question presented great difficulties. To grant it, would 
be to allow all the churches in the city a similar privilege, which, 
considering the pecuniary advantage resulting, would be likely to 
be generally used. To deny it, would be to withhold from a nume- 
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rous congregation rights which had, during the last year, been 
granted to two churches in their immediate vicinity. 

On examining into the circumstances under which those privi- 
leges had been granted to the St. Paul and Park Sti-eet chm-ches, 
it was found that they had been acquired under a weight of pri- 
vate interests and influences, which rendered it doubtful whether 
the permanent weEare of the city had been sufficiently con- 
sidered. The important question, concerning the propriety of 
allowing cemeteries under churches in the heart of a metropolis, 
had been brought before the first administration in December, 
1822, by a petition of the proprietors of St. Paul's, prayijig for 
leave to use the cellar under that building as a place of inter- 
ment; "and stating that, having erected a church at a great 
expense, they had incurred a debt, from which they could not be 
relieved unless their prayer was granted. Among the proprietors 
of St Paul's were men of wealth and influence, who were 
earnestly desii-ous of securing, not only for their church, but for 
themselves, the benefit of possessing tombs under it. The pro- 
prietors of Park Street possessed similar influences in the com- 
munity, and were actuated by a similar desire to be relieved from 
a troublesome debt, by the sale of their ceUar for tombs. Mem- 
bers of each society were members of one or the other branch of 
the city government. This combination of circumstances had 
a tendency to counteract an unbiased inquiry into the public 
interest. 

The Committee of the first City Council, to whom the peti- 
tion of the church of St. Paul's had been referred, in 1822, 
reported, that " leeirned physicians bad given a decided opinion 
that no injurious effects were to be apprehended from granting 
such a privilege on the health of the city ; " that " peraons whose 
business obliged them to be constT,ntly exposed to the detompo 
sition of animal matter, were as hesilthy a^ other clas es of 
citizens ; " and that " no dinger had anien trom cemeteries undei 
King's Chapel and Trmity Church ' and ' as to nau eou-- 
effluvia, tombs might be so constructed a'' to pi event any meon 
venience in that respect," and ifter recommending that the 
City Council should annex it is a condition, that the tombs 
should be constructed under the direction of a committee of the 
City Council, and forever lubject to their tontrol thej reported 
the prayer of the petition ou^ht ti be giint d Thi lepoit 
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wa& accepted in both bidiithei on the thiitieth DccLmbei, 1833 
The Committee ^\ho made this repoi-t, in answei to the objec- 
tion, th^t other societipg would claim the same piivilege, stated 
" they h id not taken that mto considei ition, leaving it to the 
judgment of thoie who &ha!l ha^e the care of the interests of 
the city at the time ouch apphcation may be made " No notice 
was taken of this &tatement, oi intimation given, so fir as could 
be iHcertTined, of any intention on the part of the piopiietoiH 
of Park Sbeet Church, to take immediate advantage oJ the 
precedent Yet, on the twentj thnd day of Januaij ensuing, a'^ 
soon as the principle was settled, by the acceptance of that 
report, those proprietors presented a petition for a similar right 
of interment under their church, predicated on the grant to the 
Church of St Paul's ; and their petition was granted, without 
even the formality of commitment or any further inquiiy. 

Other circumstances greatly diminished the confidence of the 
second administration of the city in the soundness of these per- 
missions, and led them to submit the petition of the proprietors 
of the church in Bromtield Street to a rigorous scrutiny. On 
the fourth of August, {1823,} the Chairman of this Committee 
reported, that the claim of the Bromfield Sti-eet Church had no 
foundation on the ground of ciommon right, each City Council 
being independent, and not bound to exercise its discretion by 
precedents get by its predecessors ; that if the claim of this 
church be granted, there would be no resisting similar claims, 
and that the cellar of every church in the city might be eon- 
verted into a cemetery; that the temptation to exercise that 
right, when it was recognized to be universal, would be abso- 
lutely irresistible, since Park Street Church had already realized 
eight thousand dollars, and St. Paul's thirteen thousand, by sales 
of tomb rights, under the Utierty granted by the first City 
Council- 
Touching the opinions of those physicians, who had declared 
to the Committee of the iirst City Council, on the application 
of St. Paul's Church, "that if tombs under churches were of 
bnck and stone, and arched, there could be no danger to health 
therefrom;" and that "fevers arise from the decomposition of 
vegetable, and not of animal, matter;" the Committee of the 
second City Council remark, that "they have ascertained that 
other physicians, not less known, of at least equal standing. 
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and as weil deserving of confidence, held directly contrary opi- 
nions, in which they are supported by facts, and the concurrence 
of European physicians of eminence;" from which the Com- 
mittee deemed it at least doubtful, whether any nieasm« so 
naturally alarming, and, once adopted, if erconeoua, so irre- 
trievable, should be piedicated on opinions thus equivocally set- 
tled among professioml men " But if," they add, " decomposi- 
tion of animal mattei be not obnoxious, why require tombs to 
be constructed with so much care' The physicians most favor- 
able to such grants declare, there will be no danger if the tombs 
were properly built, thereby itiongly implying there would be 
danger if they are impropeily built. By the very words of these 
physicians, safety, theiefore, depends, not upon the harmlessness 
of the effluvia, but upon the piecautions used. The declaration 
of one physician, that 'he had never known the slightest offen- 
siveness from tombs under churches,' was distinctly repelled by 
the deposition of the sexton of King's Chapel, and by the certi- 
ficate of the Rev, Dr Fieeraan, rector of that church; as also 
by a letter from the oldeat phv-'ieian of the city, Dr. Samuel 
Danforth, who, for extensive practice, weight of professional 
character, and intellectual talent, was second to no physician in 
it ; and othei- certificates, to like effect, might have been obtained 
from other physicians. In conclusion, the Committee stated, 
that the evidence of the noxiousness and danger from the effluvia 
under churches was, in their opinion, established beyond ques- 
tion, and confirmed even by the advocates of that practice ; that 
safety depends upon the tightness of the vaults ; and that the im- 
possibility of enforcing requisite precautions by statutory provi- 
sions was evidenced by the fact, that the right of erecting tombs 
under Park Street and St Paul's Churches was granted on the 
express condition, * that they should be bviU wider the direction 
of the Oity Council;' yet, strange as is the fact, tfte tombs are 
built, and wo directions of the City Council were either asked or 
<^ven, so far, at least, as appears by their records" 

The Committee add, that " a subject of this importance should 
be decided without regard to private interests. The right of 
being buried under churches must necessarily be confined to a 
very few. It is not just, that a small minority of the population 
should have the privdlege of poisoning the air for the great ma- 
jority. If the right of ancient tombs is to be respected, those 
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rights ought not to be multiplied and extended by the erection 
of new tombs. It is the duty of the official guardians of states 
and aties to avoid adopting any policy materially affecting the 
general health or welfare on the assumption of wavering theories, 
especially when they contradict the most direct intimations of 
sense and reason. Instead of advocating the burial of the dead 
within the city, the great duty of a city govermnent is to adopt 
rigidly a prospective system, which should ultimately, in some dis- 
tant time, exclude burial within its limits altogether. The Com- 
mittee, therefore, recommend a rejection of the petition of the 
Eromfield Street. Church ; the prohibition of the erection of 
new tombs within the ancient peninsula of Boston ; the adop- 
tion of ' measures ultimately tending to exclude all burials here- 
after within the peninsula; and devising measures for applying 
the only perfect and satisfactory remedy, by adopting some com- 
mon place of burial for all the inhabitants, selected, if possible, 
beyond the limits of the city, but certainly beyond that of the 
peninsula, of an extent sufficient to meet the future exigencies 
of the population. There let all classes meet together, and let 
a common interest in the place be fortified and perpetuated by 
the sympathies and affections common to all, and thus become 
honored, and protected, and consecrated." 

These views were submitted by the Committee in a series of 
resolutions, and adopted by the City Council. 

The church and congregation in Bromfield Street, although 
denied a liberty which had been granted by the first City Council 
to the churches of St. Paul and Park Street, and who were thus 
deprived of an important pecuniary benefit, submitted without 
a murmur, and in a manner highly honorable and exemplary, to 
the decision of the City Council. 

The tone and policy of this report, made in 1823, have been 
since sanctioned by the establishment of the cemetery at Mount 
Auburn by an effective organization of private citizens ; and if 
similar plans are adopted by any future City Council, the main 
design of the Committee may be in time carried into effect, and 
burials altogether excluded fi:om the precincts of the city. 

The new organization of the city authorities having rendered 
a more efficient police requisite than had existed under' the town 
government, an ordinance was passed, in June, 1823, authorizing 
the election and prescribing the dutira of the city marshal, to 
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which office Benjamin Pollard was immediately nominated by 
the Mayor, and appointed by the Board of Aldermen. In con- 
stituting this department, a strong feeling was manifested in the 
Common Council to retain in their hands a concurrent vote in 
the appointment of the City Marshal, as being the head of the 
police. But the opinion ultimately prevailed, that this officer was 
in fact the arm of the executive branch, for which it ought to be 
exclusively made responsible ; that a voice in his appointment, 
vested in the legislative branch, would essentially and injuriously 
affect that responsibility. An officer, exercising powers and fulfill- 
ing duties like those required of the City Marshal, ought, as far as 
possible, to be removed from all temptation of fear, on account of 
his popularity. This office, when faithfully executed, must often 
cross the interests, and sometimes the passions, of men influ- 
ential in local spheres. Perhaps no office exposes an individual 
to greater risks of becoming unpopular. Both from its conspi- 
cuousness and its salaiy, the office would be an object of ambi- 
tion and intrigue ; and that the difficulties of a faithful perform- 
ance of its duties, from their nunuteness, and the general and 
wide sphere of action to which they were applicable, rendered 
such performance easily susceptible of mistake and misrepresent- 
ation. These considerations were conclusive in the judgment of 
the Common Council, who passed the bill constituting this de- 
partment, limiting the responsibility of this officer to the Board 
of Aldermen, on whom rested the reciprocal responsibility of 
keeping an unworthy officer in power. The importance of this 
decision on the character and efficiency of this office cannot be 
too highly estimated. The qualifications of Mr. Pollard for the 
office of City Marshal were unquestionable. He was intelligent, 
weU-edueated, gentieraanly in manners, acquainted with the laws 
and with mankind, and of a disposition to fulfil the duties of the 
office faithfully. It would not have been easy to find an officer 
combining more requisite qualities, or generally more acceptable. 
He performed the duties of City Marshal twelve years, under 
four successive administrations, until his death, in November, 
1835. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

CITY GOVEEHMEHT. 1823-1824. 

JosiAH QuiNCY, Mayor. 

Measures for the Suppression of Idleoess, Vice, and Crime — A House of Cor- 
reetion — Its Effects — ^ Building provided for Juvenile Offenders — Its Bc- 
sults — Petifiou for General Meetings in Wards — Loans proposed for City 
Improvements —■ Theatrical Lieensea — Eopewalk Lands — Islands in tlie 
Harbor — Common Sewers. 

Peculiar and difficult duties, relative to idleness, vice, and 
crime, devolved upon the second administration of the city, 
■which led to measures, during the sis ensuing years, resulting 
in a complete system of institutions adapted to their restraint 
and reformation. 

That class of vicious population unavoidable in a city was, 
at that time, in Boston, thickly concentrated in a district at 
West Boston. Tv^eive or fourteen houses of infamous character 
wem openly kept, without concealment and without shame. 
The chief officer of the former police said to the Mayor, soon 
after his inauguration : " There are dances there almost every 
night. The whole street is in a blsize of light from their win- 
dows. To put them down, without a military force, seems im- 
possible. A man's life would not be safe who should attempt 
it The company consists of highbinders, jail-birds, known 
thieves, and miscreants, with women of the worst description. 
Murders, it is weO known, have been committed there, and more 
have been suspected." He was asked, " If vice and viUany 
were too strong for the police?" He replied,"! think so; at 
least, it has long been so in that quarter." He was answered, 
"There shall be at least a struggle for the supremacy of the 
laws." 

These representations of the police officer were not exagge- 
rated; but means of relief were difficult. A house of correction, 
the legal instrument of control for such oifences, had never ex- 
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isted in the town of Boston. Within the inclosure surrounding 
the Almshouse in Leverett Street, there had been, from its first 
establishioent, a small brick building, called " The Bridewell;" 
hut its accommodations were too limited to restrain or punish 
even the inmates of the house,' and were wholly inadequate as a 
resource to come in aid of the judicial courts of the county. A 
sentence to the House of Correction was, in effect, a sentence 
of confinement to the common jail, where this class of offenders 
received their punishment, without means of labor, and without 
other special superintendence or moral influence than tenants of 
prisons were at that time accustomed to receive, which was 
comparatively none at all. It accordingly appears, by the olS- 
eial returns of the Municipal Court, in the years 1822 and 
1823, that, out of three hundred and fifty-eight sentences to con- 
finement, two hundred amd forty-three were to the common jail, 
and not one to the House of Correction. It was obvious, there- 
fore, that all attempts to give efficiency to the moral police of 
the city, must be preceded by providing a house of correction. 

On inspecting the common jails of the city, in Leverett Street, 
it was found that, of the two stone prisons there situated, one 
was amply sufficient for all the usual exigencies of the courts of 
justice. It was determined, therefore, to convert the other into 
a house of correction, and employ the inmates in the adjoining 
jail-yard in hammering stone and like materials. 

Accordingly, on the fourth of June, 1823, the Mayor and 
Aldermen passed an order appropriating the North Prison to 
that use, and appointed the jailer of the prison its keeper. 

Both the sheriff and the jailer opposed this measure. Their 
objections, representing such a location of the House of Correc- 
tion, in the vicinity of the common jail, to be incompatible with 
the safety of the one institution and the discipline of the other, 
had so much weight, that the Mayor pledged himself, on behalf 
of the City Council, that the arrangement should be temporary ; 
and, on the recommendation of the Committee, in 1823, the City 
Council, in December following, authorized a building, destined 
for a house of connection, to be erected at South Boston. 

In October, 1823, the House of Correction was organized in 
the North Jail, in Leverett Street, under the statutes of the 

1 It wa^ two stories ligli, forty-one feet long, tiiirty feet wide, and conbaned 
twenty-four locked cells and two other cells. 
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Commonwealth, by appointing three overseers,^ and establishing 
rules and regulations for its government A Committee of the 
Board of Aldermen, consisting of the Mayor and Messrs, Odi- 
orne and Child, was also appointed for the genera! superintend- 
ence of the whole subject. 

The immediate result of these measures on the moral condi- 
tion of the city were thus stated by the Mayor, in his inaugural 
address to the City Council, in May, 1824 : — 

" There existed at the commencement of last year, in one section of the city, 
(West Boiton,) an audacioos obtnisiyeness of Tice, notorious and lameDtable, 
^ettlng at defidnte not only the decencies of life, but tlie authority of tbe lawa. 
Repeated attempts to subdue this combinatiou had failed. An opinion was 
1 ntertamed by some, that it was invincible. There were tlioae who recom- 
mended a tampering and paUiative, rather than an eradicating, course of mear 
5ureB Those mtruated with the affairs of the city were of a different temper. 
The evil was met in the face. In spite of clamor, of threat, of insult ; of the 
certificates ot those who were interested to maint^n, or willing to eoimtenamce, 
the locating vice in this quarter, a determined course was pursued. The whole 
section was put under the ban of authority. All licenses in it were denied. A 
vigorous police was organized, which, aided by the courts of justice and tie 
House of Correction, ^ected its purpose. For three months past, the daily 
reports of our city officers have represented that section as peaceable as any 
other. Those connected ivith couris of justice, both as ministers and officers, 
assert that the effect has been plainly discernible in the registers of the jails 
and of prosecutiona. 

"These measures did not originate in any theories or visions of ideal purity, 
attainable in the existing stale of human society ; but in a single sense of duty, 
;ind respect for the character of the city ; proceeding upon the principle that, if 
in great cities the existence of vice is inevitable, that its course should be 
secret, like other filth, in drains and in darkness ; not obtrusive ; not powerful ; 
not prowling pubhely in the streets for the innocent and unwary. 

" The expense by which this effect has been produced has been somewhat 
less than one thousand dollars ; an amount already, perhaps, saved to the com- 
munity in the diminution of the costs of prosecutions, which an nnobstructed 
course of vice would have occasioned." 

The records of the courts of justice soon proved that the 
House of Correction diminished .the inmates of the prison, and 
its establishment was hailed by those interested in the moral 
efficiency of the laws, as an era in our municipal history. The 
Grand Jury of the county, in September, 1824, in then official 
report, expressed " their gratification to learn that, after a lapse of 

> Thomas Kendall, Jonatlian Thaxter, and Edward Dyer. 
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thirty-six years, measures have been adopted by the government of 
the city, to erect a suitable houM for the confinement and labor of 
tluise numerous lewd, idle, and disorderly persons, who, by the 
vigilance mid faUhfulness of the Mayor amd Police Court, a/re 
arrested in their unlawful career." 

The beneficial results of the Honse of Correction were also 
acknowledged by the citizens in general and the City Council ; 
and in November ensuing, a committee of both branches urged 
the erection of a stockade fence round the sixty acres attached to 
the House of Industry, on the ground that the enclosure would 
soon comprehend the House of Correction, which had already, 
in its restricted location in the North Jail, by its terrors and dis- 
cipline, enabled the city authorities so to reduce the number of 
crimes and oiFences, eis to have their success, publicly acknow- 
ledged by the justices of both the criminal courts and the keeper 
of the jail. 

In this report, the Committee give the first intimation of the 
intention of the City Council, which had, from the first esta- 
blishment of the House of Correction, been entertained by the 
Mayor and influential members of that body, to make that insti- 
tution applicable to juvenile offenders, as soon as it had been 
brought into effective operation at South Boston ; by its aid to 
clear the markets, streets, and wharves of those vagabonds, boys, 
beggars, and drunkards, who, under pretence of gaining a liveli- 
hood, learned the habits of begging, stealing, or gambling, Etnd 
whose reformation could not be effected without effectual re- 
straint. 

Although objections had been niade by the sheriff and jailer 
to the use of the North Jail as a house of con-ection, experience 
had induced the latter to wish for its continuance in that loca- 
tion. The Overseers of the House of Correction concurred in 
this wish, as its superintendence was more easy than at South 
Boston. Considerable expenses, also, had been incurred for its 
establishment in the North Prison, which would be lost by a 
removal. The impending great debt of the city, consequent on 
the extension of Faneuil Hall Market, was also brought forward 
to obstruct further appropriations. An opposition was thus 
raised, which neither influence nor argument could overcome ; 
and after the building for the House of Correction at South 
Boston had been finished, it was permitted to lay unoccupied 
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for move than a year, so satisfactory had the result of the experi- 
ment of its establishment in the North Jail proved. 

All attempte for a removal of the House of Correction to 
South Boston thus being for a time ineffectual, a design was 
formed to place in the edifice erected for it an estabhshment for 
the reformation of juvenile offenders. Accordingly, on the nine- 
teenth of January, 1826, a Committee of the City Council, com- 
posed of the Mayor, Aldermen Oliver and Loring, and Messrs. 
Stevenson, Boies, and Grosvenor, of the Common Council, was 
appointed to consider the whole subject; and, on the ninth of 
February, the Committee made a report, stating the importance 
of the design ; the inadequacy of a voluntary association, should 
it be formed for that purpose ; that, although such a house, from 
its nature, ought to be supported from the resources of the whole 
community, there was no reasonable cause of expectation that 
it would be established by the State. The evil being chiefly felt 
in great cities, the remedy, it was deemed, devolved on the 
municipal au'thorities ; and that, if a house for the reformation 
of juvenile offenders was thought necessary, it could only be 
effected by the power or means of the city. 

The Committee then stated the causes and various considera- 
tions which had unavoidably postponed, for a time, the removal 
of the House of Correction to the edifice erected at Soutli 
Boston, although the growth of the city would render its future 
transfer inevitable. In this building, the experiment of a house 
for the reformation of juvenile offenders might therefore be made, 
with little comparative expense. 

The City Council immediately concurred in these views, and 
authorized an application to the legislature of the State for the 
requisite powers, which were granted to the City Council, by an 
act passed in March, 1826. Under this act of the legislature, 
the east wing of the building at South Boston, originally in- 
tended for a house of correction, was authorized to be used for 
the reception of juvenile offenders, and the Directors of the 
House of Industry appointed Directors of the new institution. 
The arrangements for carrying it into effect were made under 
the disadvantages incident to the circumstances under which it 
was commenced. There was far from being a universal concur- 
rence in the design, either in the City Council or among the 
citizens. The expenditures were immediate and considerable; 
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the advantage distant and problematical. Many were of opi- 
nion that it ought to be supported by the resources of the State, 
and not of the city. It was an experiment, and its success 
necessarily depended up6n the qualifications of the superintend- 
ent, among which zeal and entire devotion to the service are 
indispensable. Difficulties also occurred from tender-hearted 
philanthropists, who regarded the length and nature of the re- 
straint as severe, notwithstanding the boys were committed by 
a court of justice for serious oflences. Parents, also, who had 
been deprived of the services of theii sons, made complaints 
and attempts for their discharge. During the first eighteen 
months, the institution had about seventy inmates, from nine to 
eighteen years of age ; but its friends, not being entirely satisfied 
with its success, determined to prove the efficacy of the institu- 
tion by unquestionable results, or recommend its abandonment 
altogether. Happily, in November, 1827, the Rev. E. M. P. 
Wells was appointed the chaplain and superintendent; and 
entered on the duties of his station with the spirit and energy 
characteristic of a vigorous mind, a resolved purpose, and a 
heart zealous and devoted to the objects of the institution. By 
constant supervision, kind, treatment, friendly advice, and strict 
requirement of obedience, he dispensed with the use of the 
whip and solitary confinement for punishments, except in highly 
aggravated offences. He encouraged each individual, as he 
tose in the moral scaie, by privileges, and subjected him to pri- 
vations, if he fell in it. Strictness without severity, love with- 
out indulgence, were the elements of his system of manage- 
ment ; regarding the juvenile delinquents rather as " sinned 
against than sinning," both by parents and society. To secure 
perfect purity and order, he submitted to the inconvenience of 
sleeping in a large haE, with the key under his pillow, in the 
midst of sixty, and, at times, a hundred boys, each in a single 
bed; several of them possessing physical strength little, if any, 
inferior to his own. He held the office five years, and produced 
results sufficient to prove the value and receive the reward, in 
consciousness of fulfilled duty, of such efficiency and self-devo- 
tion. During this period, the annual admission averaged sixty- 
two; the number in the house usually was one hundred and 
twenty ; at one time it amounted to me hundred and twenty-nine. 
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The annual average discharge wbs, fifty-six ; and the whole num- 
ber over which his cavews^ extended was /owr/iMwrfrei? andfowr- 
teen. Four tentlts of these juvenile offenders were sent to the 
institution under the vagrant act; three tenths for lai-ceny, for- 
gery, and other crimes ; three tenths for stubbornness and disobe- 
dience. They came, almost without exception, ignorant, lazy, 
vicious, repulsive and disgusting in external appearance. The 
work of improvement was general and thorough. After from two 
to five years' subjection to the discipline of the institution, expe- 
rience showed that five sixths of those discharged by Mr, Wells 
might be considered reformed. They were readily received as ap- 
prentices by respectable farmers, mechanics, masters of vessels, 
and gave evidence, by their general conduct, of becoming use- 
ful, prosperous, and virtuous members of the community. The 
excellence of the institution, and the high merits of the super- 
intendent, were universally acknowledged ; and a just and weU- 
deserved tribute to both was paid by Messrs. Beaumont and De 
TocqueviUe, Counsellors of the Royal Court of Paris, who came 
in 1832 to this country, as French commissioners, to inquire into 
the penitentiary systems of the United States. In thek report 
they state, that the Institution for the Refoi-mation of Juvenile 
OifendeR.at South Boston is "admirably conducted; but its 
success seems to us less the effect of the system itself, than 
of the distinguished man who puts it in practice," who " exhi- 
bits a zeal and a vigilance altogether extraordinary, which it 
would be a mistake to expect in general fi:om persons most 
devoted to their duties." 

The system of Mr. Wells, comprising, as it does, all the essen- 
tial and practical elements requisite for a sound moral, physical, 
and inteUectual education, deserves the attentive consideration 
of the superintendents of all institutions for the reformation of 
the ignorant and vicious ; but, like all systems of government, 
win be proportion ably successful as the individual who conducts 
it is qualified, by talents and devotedness, for the task he under- 
takes. 

In respect of the general effect product by the House of 
Industry, the House of Correction, and that for the Reformation 
of Juvenile Offenders, on the relations of poverty, vice, and crime, 
in the citv of Boston, the Mayor, in his address on taking a final 
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leave of the office of Mayor, -whieli he had held for neatly six 
years, made the following statement, in Januaiy, 1829 : — 

" In respect of what has been done in support of public morals, when this 
administration first ca,me into power, the police had no comparative effect; the 
city possessed no house of correction, and the natural inmates of that establish- 
ment ■were on our ' hills,' or on our eoYmnons, disguating the delicate, offending 
the good, and intimidating the fearful. There were parts of the city over which 
no honest man dared to pass in the night time, so proud and uncontrolled was 
there the dominion of crime. The exeeutiye of the city was seiioasly advised 
not to meddle with those haunts, their reformation being a task altogether 
impracticable. 

"It was attempted. The success is known. Who, at this day, sees begging 
in our streets ? I speak generally ; a tranaent ease may occur, but there is 
none systematic. At this day, I speak it eonlidenlly, there is no part of the 
city through which the most tjmid may not walk, by day or by night, without 
fear of personal violence. What streets present more stallness in the night time ? 
Where, in a city of equal population, are there fewer instances of those crimes, 
to which all populous places are subject ? 

"Doubtless much of this condition of things is owing to the orderly habits of 
onr dtizens; but much, also, is attributable to the vigilance which has made vice 
tremble in its haunts, and fly to cities where tiie ah' is more congenial to it; 
which, by pursuing the lawless vendor of spirituous liquors, denying licenses to 
the worst of that class, or reToHug them, as soon as found in improper hands, 
has checked crime in its first stages, and introduced into these establishments a 
salutaty Ifear. By the effect of tiiis system, notwithstanding, in these ax years, 
Ihe population of the city has been increased at least fifieen thousand, the nnm- 
ber of licensed houses have been duninished from ms kundred and s^vents-nine 
to five Jitmdred and fifiy-fow. 

" Let it be remembered, that this sbite of things has been effected without 
the addition of one man to the ancient arm of tiie police. The name of the 
police officer has, indeed, been changed to city marshal. The venerable old 
charter number, of tmenly-fofir constables, still continues the entire array of the 
city police. And eigUy watchmen, of whom never more than eighteen are out 
at a time, constitute the whole nocturnal host of police militant, to maintain the 
peace and vindicate the wrongs of upwai'ds of sixty thousand citizens. 

" The good which has been attained, and no man can deny it is great, has 
been effected by directing unremittingly tiie force of the executive power to 
the haunts of vice, in its first stages, and to the iavorite resorts of crime, in 
its last. 

"To diminish the number of Ucensed dram-shops and tippling-houses; to 
keep a vigilant eye over those which are licensed ; to revoke, without fear or 
fevor, the licenses of those who were found violating the law ; to break up 
public dances in the brothels ; to keep the light and terrors of the law directed 
upon the resorts of the lawless, thereby preventing any place becoming danger- 
ous by their congregation, or they and their associates becoming insolent, through 
sense of strength and numbers. These have been the means ; and these means, 
faithfully applied, are better than armies of constables and watchmen." 
10 
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On the -third of January, 1825, a petition by fifty qualified 
voters was presented to the Boahi of Aldermen for the calling a 
meetivg of th& citizens in wards, to consider the expediency of 
having twelve aldermen chosen in each ward instead of eight. 
The doubts entertained concerning the authority to call meetings 
of citizens in wards on subjects of this natiire, were freely stated 
to the leading petitioners. It was found, however, that they dis- 
regarded those doubts, and placed their claim for such a meeting 
on the basis of right, and denied the authority of the Mayor and 
Aldermen to refuse, under the language of the city charter, to call 
any meeting of citizens petitioned for ^j fifty individuals. As the 
proceedings on this appUcation might form a precedent for future 
times, the subject was deemed important enough to be referred 
to a special committee, the Mayor being chairman, who, after 
deliberate consideration, made a report, of which the following 
were the leading features, — that the question on this petition did 
not turn on the general authority of the Board to call meetings 
of citizens, either in wards or in any other way which they may 
deem most expedient for the general interest or local convenience ; 
such, for instance, as calling a meeting in wards to choose a 
vaccinating committee ; but the petition was for a very differ- 
ent object, namely, — "the taking; tite sense of the citizens on an 
application to the Legislature for an amendment of the city chapter, 
on the requisition of more than fifty qualified voters, and it prays 
that the meeting for this pu/rpose shall be holden in wards ; " that 
the city charter in its twenty-lifth section, specifically provides 
for three cases, in which, on the requisition of fifty qualified 
voters, it is imperative on the Board of Aldermen to call a gene- 
ral meeting of citizens, and these are, — 1st. Consultation on the 
common good. 2d. Giving instructions to representatives. 3d. 
Taking measures for redress of grievances. That the petition in 
this case was unquestionable, on subjects specifically included in 
the above enumeration, for which it was the duty of the Mayor 
and Aldermen to call a general meeting of the citizens, if that 
would be satisfactory to the petitioners. But the claim being 
that the meeting should be in wards, the Board decided, that 
they had " no right, on the requisition of any number of qualified 
voters, by any authority derived from the charter, ia call any 
meeting other than a general meeting for any of the objects spe- 
cified in the twenty-fifth section of that charter ; " that this sec- 
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tion had expres*? reference to the tight ^iPciiTed to the people by 
the constitution of thi'* Cominonw ealth to as cmble ^s hich it w ai 
intended to secure according to incient usage ind which had 
always been e\erci<ied in a general meeting and not in word 
or sectional meetings The nature oi the subjects provided for 
by this section is concIusi\e agamst the right of the Boaid of 
Aldeiraen The questions to which their luthonty in this 
respect extend are of the most ^a.ve and weighty character 
such as aflcct the comnon good Insti uctions to representatnes m 
redress of grievances, are subjects which ought to be discussed 
in general meetmgs, that every citizen may have the advan- 
tage of the counsel and intelligence of every other citizen on a 
subject of general and common interest. The report, therefore, 
concluded that the Mayor and Aldermen had no right to call a 
general meeting of the citizens in wards for any of the purposes 
specified in the petition. This report was accepted, and ordered 
to be pubUshed in three of the public newspapers, for the inform- 
ation of the citizens. 

In November, 1823, the Mayor, by message, recommended a 
consideration of the expediency of providing, by some general 
system, of loans, payable by instalments, incurred for objects of 
permanent improvements, in which posterity were generally and 
chiefly interested. The motives for this suggestion were stated 
to be the rapidly increasing population of the city, the propor- 
tionate increase of building, involving, as a consequence, a rapid 
increase in the value of lands ; that it was impossible for the 
Surveyors of Highways to avail themselves of the opportunities 
daily occurring for widening and extending streets, without 
exceeding existing appropriations, and without throwing upon 
the current year burdens greater than was just and reasonable, 
at the same time that it would be the worst species of economy 
to suffer opportunities to pass unimproved, which may not 
occur again for many years, and, possibly, never; or should 
they occur, could not be availed of but at an expense many 
times exceeding that at which they now could be made, arising 
from the certain great increase of the value of land resulting 
from increasing population. As it respected posterity, there- 
fore, the question was between a hght, pecuniary burden oi" 
accruing interest and a heavy tax for improvements, which time 
would show to be unavoidable, together with narrow streets and 
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other inconvenient localities, which the value of the land may 
hereafter render impossible to change, but which now might be 
obtained with little comparative expense ; all that seemed requi- 
site was, that limitations should be adopted to guard against 
excess and abuse of this power. 

The message was referred to the Mayor and Aldermen Baxter, 
Odiorne, and Hooper, and in the Common Council to Messrs. 
Amory, E. Williams, Savage, Shaw, and Lamson. After delibe- 
ration, the Committee came to the conclusion, that the appre- 
hension of a city debt, and the difficulty of preventing such a 
system in after time from abuse, were considerations sufficient 
to counterbalance the certain expediency of the measure, in its 
pecuniary eifects on the cost of improvement in the city. 

The terms and conditions on which theatrical and other licenses 
should be granted, had been absolutely vested in the Mayor and 
Aldermen by the city charter. It was important that the first 
steps taken should be firm and just and well considei'ed, that 
correct precedents should be established. 

A committee, of which the Mayor was chainiian, was early 
raised, and, after great deliberation, reported that licenses were 
divisible into classes ; the principles applicable to each were differ- 
ent, according to their respective natures ; that the licenses of 
theatres were of aU the most important, and to be viewed, in 
respect of morals and finance. The tendency of theatrical exhi- 
bitions to draw money from the community, and their effect on 
morals rendered them proper subjects, not only of revenue, but 
also of regulation, in respect of morals. The tax upon them 
ought to have reference to the advantage gained by such license. 
Where the effect upon morals is unquestionably bad, they should 
be denied altogether. Where, as in the ease of theatrical exhibi- 
tions, the good is, to say the least, dubious, it is a reason for 
raising the tax for the license, to such a degree as, if possible, to 
reduce the disposition to multiply them, by diminishing the 
resulting benefit, thereby securing as great a respectability as the 
case permits, both in the character of such exhibitions, and also 
of those who engage in such employments. Two principles 
applicable to the subject result : — 1st. That the tax should be 
considerate ; and 2d. That it should be uniform ; that the 
amount of the tax should not depend on the expenditures 
incurred to set forth the exhibition, and still less on the smallness 
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of the sum demanded for visiting them. The injury to morals 
is often great, in a direct ratio to the smallness of such expendi- 
ture and of such demand. It is the duty of a municipal author- 
ity, in the exercise of such power, to. encourage a respectable and 
responsible theatrical establishment. Such an one cannot long 
be upheld in any community, if every light, vagrant, and irre- 
sponsible company be encouraged to compete with it, on the 
suggestion that its pretensions were less, and its facilities for 
public attraction greater. With the same views, bonds of secu- 
rity proportioned to the object, with responsible freehoIdeTs as 
bondmen, should be required to conduct the exhibition with deco- 
rum. It should not be permitted, in connection with any licensed 
tavern, or house for the sale of spirituous liquors. At that 
period, however, a license to sell them within the walls of the 
theatre during performance was deemed indispensable ; an opi- 
nion that increasing moral iniiuences of later times has happily 
and effectually changed. 

This report was accepted, and the votes it recommended 
passed, — malting the licenses annual, the tax seven hundred dol- 
lat^, and the bonds required to be five thousand dollars. 

In January, 1836, a vote passed the City Council, that what- 
ever number of constables or police officers the Mayor and Alder- 
men shall see tit to appoint for the preservation of order and deco- 
rum in any house where theatrical or any other exhibition or 
public show shall be licensed or had, or in the vicinity thereof, 
the managers, proprietors, or owners of such exhibition or show 
shall be liable to pay such expense, and the making such pay- 
ment shall be inserted as one of the conditions of any bond for 
such license. 

Between Charles Street and the Basin of the Boston and 
Roxbury Milldam, there lay a large and valuable tract of land, 
known by the name of " the Ropewalk Lands," which, from its 
local position, its extent, its capacity of improvement, either for 
ornament or revenue, was one of the most important interests of 
the city. This tract bad been granted by the town of Boston, in 
the year 1794, to certain proprietors of ropewalks, situated between 
Pearl and Atkinson Streets, which had been that year destroyed 
by fire. The grant was conditional, and had a double motive ; 
sympathy for the sufferers, and the removal of the ropewalks to a 
distance from the then settled parts of the town ; to whose safety 
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such an aceumtilated mass of combustible material was deemed 
dangerous. This land was marsh, or flats, overflowed at high 
tides by the sea, with the exception of an inconsiderable eleva- 
tion, called " Fox Hill," which was chiefly valued as a resource 
for gravel for town purposea. The town, in its grant to the suffer- 
ers, by the fire in September, 1794, denominated it " a piece of 
marsh land and flats, at the bottom of the Common, including 
such parts of ' Fox HiU ' as shsiU fall within the prescribed bound- 
aries ;" the street now called " Charles Street," not being at that 
time laid out, and these flats being regarded as the boundary of 
the Common. The grant was made under circumstances of great 
general feeling and excitement, smd without suflicient considera- 
tion of its actual intrinsic value and of probable prospective con- 
sequences. The rights granted were indeed limited and qualified, 
but they were in thek nature perpetual, and could only be devested 
by compromise. The ropewallis built upon this tract had been 
again destroyed by fire, and the proprietors themselves began to 
realize both the danger of rebuilding five or six long walks of 
wood in the vicinity of each other, and in the vicinity of build- 
ings, which the increasing population of the dty were erecting in 
their neighborhood. Realizing also the great value of the pro- 
perty, they had, in the year J.822, proposed to the first City 
Council to negotiate for either the purchase or the sale of the 
lands which the ropewalks had occupied ; offering, thirty thou- 
sand dollars for a quitclaim from the city, or to release their 
right to the whole tract, on the payment of eigbty-six thousand 
dollars. 

In May, 1823, these proprietors petitioned to the second admi- 
nistration of the city for deeds or a settiement of those lands, and 
a Committee, consisting of the Mayor, Aldermen Odiorne, Dorr, 
and Eddy, was appointed, and reported that the interests of 
■those proprietors ought to be purchased by the city, and that no 
delay ought to occur in making a settiement of that concern. 
Those interests were now in few hands, but wovdd, probably, by 
death, tiansfer, or legal process, soon become subdivided, and 
should they fall into the hands of minors, great difficulties might 
arise to the reinvesting the title, free of all incumbrance, in the 
city. The Committee recommended a reference of tiie respect- 
ive claims to discreet and confidential pei-sons, who should de- 
cide the amount the city should pay to the proprietors of the 
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ropewalks for their interest in the tract, iind that both the city 
and the proprietors should be bound by their decision. After 
great dehberation and considerable difficulty, the report was 
accepted by both the City Council and the proprietors. The 
reference resulted in an award, that the title of the proprietors 
should be invested in the city, on the payment of fifty-iive thou- 
sand dollars. The referees mutually chosen were, — Patrick 
T. Jackson, Ebenezer Francis, Edward Cruft, Peter C. Brooks, 
and John P. Thomdike, citizens greatly distinguished for their in- 
telligence, probity, judgment, and acquaintance with real estate ; 
and although some opposition was made to the acceptance of 
the award by one of the proprietors, all the others accepted it, and 
the result finally reinvested in the city, free of all incumbrEince, 
that great and valuable tract of land relieved of all the embanuss- 
ments which the complicated state of the title had occasioned. 

The situation of that tract, and its connection with the health, 
ornament, and other interests of the city, rendered the future dis- 
position of it a subject of immediate excitement among the citi- 
zens. Some contended that these lands were too important to 
be left unproductive, and that they should at once be put in a 
state to be sold. Others asserted that those lands were appurte- 
nant to " the Common." And although being flats, and usually 
covered with water, they had never been embraced within the 
general idea of " the Common," yet they in fact made part of it, 
and, by the terras of the city charter, the City Council was 
expressly excluded from the power of either lease or sale of the 
Common ; and that neither could be done without the sanction 
of all the citizens. The City Council deemed it most pradent to 
act ui conformity with this last opinion ; and to put an end to 
controversy, which was increasing in the city on the subject, they 
called a general meeting of the citizens on the twenty-sixth of 
July, 1824, and required their opinion to be expressed upon the 
two following questions. First, shall the City Council have 
authority to malic sale of aU the lands west of Chai'les Street, in 
such way and on such terms as they shall deem expedient f 
Second, shall they have authority to annex it, as a condition to 
such sales, that all the lands generally known by the name of 
"the Common," and lying between Park, Common, Boylston, 
Charles, and Beacon Streets, shall be kept forever open and free 
from building for the use of the citizens ? 
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At this meeting, a large committee was appointed by the citi- 
zens, of which John T. Apthorp was chosen chairman. This 
Committee, after many meetings and long deliberation, made, in 
October following, a report, setting forth the inexpediency of 
seihiig the land west of Charles Street, denying the power ol' 
selling it under the city charter, and declaring the duty of keeping 
the space open for a free cii'culation of an from the west, for the 
sake of the health of the citizens. This report, which concludes 
with submitting three other questions for the decision of the citi- 
zens, in addition to those submitted by the City Council, was 
published and distributed, and on the twenty-seventh of Decem- 
ber, 1834, the five questions ^ were all negatived by great major- 
ities, except the second, which passed in the afllrmative, by a 
majority of one thousand one hundred and eleven, to seven hun- 
dred and thirty-seven in the negative. The result of the meeting 
was to deny the expediency and withhold the right from the 
City Council of making sale of the land west of Charles Street. 

In November, 1823, the Mayor called the attention of the 
City Council to the importance of securing Deer and Rainsford 

1 The five questions submitted by tlie Committee were the following ; — 

First Qitestion. Shall the Citj' Council have authority to make sale of all the 
upland and flats owned by the city, lying west of Charles Street, on such terms 
and at such tjmes as they may deem expedient ? 

Second Quesiioii. Shall ^ey have authori^ to annex it, as a condition hi 
such sales, that the land known by the name of the Common, and lying betweeu 
Charles, Beacon, Park, Common, and Boylston SlreelB, shall be forever aftei' 
kept open and-free of buildings qf any kind, for tbe use of the citizens? 

Third Questioit. Shall the City Council be authorized to bring the quesliou 
of boundaries between the city and the Boston and Eoibury MQ Corporation 
to a settlement, and for that purpose be authorized to renew or confirm the former 
grants and acte of the town, with respeet to sidd corporation, on such terms and 
conditions as the City Council may deem expedient ; Provided that no confirm- 
ation or conveyance be made in virtue of their vole, t« authorize tiie erection of 
dwelling houses or other buildings on any ])art of tie premises ? 

Fourth Question. Shall the City Council be aufliorized to prepare for sale, 
and to convey on such terms and conditions as tliey may deem fit, so much of the 

Zland and flats as lay southerly of a line be^nning at a point on Charles Street, 
rleen hundred and fifty feet southerly trmn the dam belonging to tbe Boslon 
and Roxburj Mil Coi-poration, and opposite to the southwesterly corner of thf 
Common, and running westerly at an sio^e of eighty-five d^jrees with Charles 
Street to the bounds of the city flats; Provided there be annexed to all such 
conveyances a condition that the Common and all the upland and flats lying 
westerly therefrom shall forever after be kept free from, and unincumbered with 
aU. buildings ? 

Fyih Question. Shall the City Council, whenever, in thdr opinion, the con- 
venience of the inhabitants require, be authorized to lay out any part of the 
lands and flats, lying westerly from the Common, for a cemetery, and erect and 
sell tombs therein, on such terms and conditions as thoy may deem proper ? 
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Islands from the im-oads of the sea. The Mayor, Aldermen 
Child and Benjamin, and Messi-s. Cooliclge, Willdnson, and Oliver, 
of the Common Council, were in consequence appointed a Com- 
mittee on that subject, who reported on the nineteenth of Novem- 
ber that an examination of those islands, in company with Com- 
modore Bainbridge and General Dearborn, and with other gentle- 
men skilled in maritime concerns, and particularly acquainted with 
the influence of tempests and currents on the harbor of Boston, 
had resulted in a conviction of the importance of taking imme- 
diate measures to secure them from the inroads of the sea. Its 
action had, dming late years, done great injury, by gi-adually 
washing them away, and thus filling up and shifting the present 
channels, and diminishing the protection derived from the bluffs 
and headlands to the great roadsteads of the outer and inner 
harbor. The operation of these causes, if not attended to in sea- 
son, threatened to change one of the safest, most commodious, 
and beautiful harbors in the world, into a sightless, insecure suc- 
cession of sand banks ; the Committee, therefore, recommended 
an efficient and immediate application to the National Legisla- 
tm-e for an appropriation for the preservation of all the important 
points, on which the safety and convenience of the hai'bor, and 
the consequent commercial prosperity depended. They suggested 
the erecting of a breakwater, and the obtaining from the Legis- 
lature a law, prohibiting the taking away ballast from any of the 
islands. This report was accepted, and the Mayor, Aldermen 
Child and Benjamin, the President (Wells) and Messrs. Savage, 
Oliver, and Dexter, of the Common Council, were appointed a 
Committee to carry it into eifect. 

On the eighth of December, 1823, the Mayor brought also 
before the City Council the importance of the immediate pur- 
chase of George's and Lovell's Islands, the former being, in the 
opinion of men of great nautical skill, the bulwark of Boston 
Harbor, both as being the best site for a fortress, and as affording 
the only secure anchorage in the lower harbor for ships of war 
and vessels of every size and description, during easterly gales, 
when without a pilot. He had ascertained that "those islands, of 
such inestimable importance to the city, were the property of one 
individual, who now derives from them an income, by the sale 
of stone and gravel, and thus assisted the inroads of the sea." By 
these combined operations, one half of George's Island had been 
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destroyed, and both might be purchased for seven thousand dol- 
lars. The City Couneil were not, however, prepared to adopt 
the suggestions of the Mayor, and referred the subject for con- 
sideration to their successors. 

In November, 1824, the Mayor again brought this subject 
before the City CouncU, stating that these islands ought to be 
owned by the city ; that although the duty of fortifying the har- 
bor belonged to the United States, the favorable opportunity for 
vesting the title to them in the city ought not to be lost. The 
measure would sti'ongly express the opinion of the city govern- 
ment of their importance, and must have a propitious influence 
on an application to Congress for an appropriation for their pro- 
tection. This persevering urgency effected its object. The sanc- 
tion of the City Council was obtained. The Mayor and Alder- 
man Eddy, and Messrs. E. "Williams, "Wales, and Coolidge, of the 
Common Council, were appointed a Committee, with full author- 
ity;- and in March, 1825, they reported that George's and Lovell's 
Islands bad been purchased for sis thousand dollars, on terms 
and conditions to which the City Council immediately acceded. 

In the preceding and subsequent negotiation mth the Gene- 
ral Government, the aid of James Lloyd and Daniel "Webster, the 
Senators of Massachusetts in Congress, weis earnestly and suc- 
cessfully given to the views of the City Council. A coiTCspood- 
ence was eJso opened, by the Mayor, with James Barbour, the 
Secretaiy of "War of the United States, which resulted in a 
transfer to them of the soil and jurisdiction of Gieorge's and 
Lovell's Islands, and also so much of Deer Island as should be 
covered by their works, and in an appropriation by Congress of 
forty thousand dollars for the protection of George's and Deer 
Islands by a sea wall. This appropriation was, however, exclu- 
sively applied to, and exhausted in protecting George's Island. 

In November, 1827, the Mayor, therefore, again called the 
attention of the City Council to the state of the several islands 
and beaches in the vicinity of the different harbors of the city, 
stating that the former appropriation made by Congi^ess had 
been expended, and that additional appropriations were requisite 
for the protection of our harbor from the inroads of the sea. At 
the same time he called the attention of the City Council to a 
petition pending before the Legislature of the State from the 
town of Chelsea, relative to the juiisdictlon over Chelsea Beach, 
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and to the importance of maintaining that Beach in its present 
state. He advca'ted also to the practice of taking ballast and 
sand from Bird Island and from the Bar, extending from the 
Great Brewster to the Stone Monument, at the entrance of the 
Narrows. An application to the Legislature was accordingly 
authorized,, and an act obtained, providing against the several 
injuries which were specified or apprehended. 

In February, 1828, the importance of protection to Deer Island, 
as stated in a memorial from the Boston Marine Society, was 
laid before the City Council by the Mayor, and a memorial to 
Congress for an appropriation for that object was authorized, 
and, in June following, a letter from Mr. Gorham, the member 
of Congress from Boston, was received, stating that eighty-seven 
thousand dollars had been appropriated, according to the tenor 
and request of that memorial, and in the course of the same 
month, another letter from Samuel L. Southard, Secretary at 
War, was received by the Mayor, stating that the appropriation 
had been made, and an engineer directed to proceed in the pro- 
posed system of protection. This was accordingly commenced 
in the autumn of 1828, the city having caused the cession to be 
made to the United States of the jurisdiction of that part of the 
island on which the sea wall was erected, as required in like 
eases by the United States. 

The subject of common sewers came early under the conside- 
ration of the City Council. Under the town government, the 
drains were objects of private property, subject to the rules esta- 
blished by law. No person was allowed to open a street for the 
purpose of laying a new or using an old drain or common sewer, 
without the consent of the Selectmen. If any inhabitant, with 
their permission, laid a sewer, every person entering his drain 
into it, or remotely benefited by it, was held to pay its owner a 
proportionate part of the charge for its construction and repair, 
to be ascertained by the selectmen, with an appeal from their 
decision to the Court of Sessions. In case of subsequent repairs, 
all persons benefited were held to pay their proportion of the 
expense. The person opening such drain, being bound to give 
seven days notice, by advertisement, to all persons interested, 
to appear and object to it on the day appointed by the Select- 
men, whose duty it was to decide whether the drain should be 
opened, and the person who should bear the expense. 
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No system could be more inconvenient to the public, or 
embaiTassing to private persons. The streets were opened with 
little care, the drains built according to the opinion of private 
interest and economy ; and constant and interminable vexatious 
occasions of dispute occurred between the owners of the drain 
and those who entered it, as to the degree of benefit and pro- 
portion of contribution. 

The direction of the drain, and the place in the street selected 
for laying it, was often guided by the interest of him who first 
opened it, with little regard to public or general accommodation. 
An ordinance of the City Council was passed on the seventh of 
July, 1823, adapted to remedy these inconveniences. It provided 
that aU common sewers should be laid and kept in repair at the 
expense of the city, under the dkection of the Mayor and Alder- 
men ; that persons entering or benefited by them, should be 
held to pay what they should deem just_and reasonable. Their 
dimensions, size, position, and materials, with which constructed, 
and all incidental particulars, were subjected to their authority, 
and they were invested with power to compel any owner of land 
adjoining to make a sufficient drain into them, and if neglected, to 
cause the same to be done, and recover the amount of expenses, 
with ten per cent, damages. Penalties were annexed for entering 
a drain without a permit, and provisions made for repairing or 
rebuilding a common sewer, and assessing the cost on those 
benefited. A plan of each common sewer, embracing its size, 
its direction, and all paiticxilars to show its local position, was 
directed to be kept in a book for that purpose. 

To carry the system into effect, a superintendent of common 
sewers was appointed to grant permits, and, under the direction 
of the Committee of the district, to oversee the opening and 
repair of common sewers. 

Many difficulties at first occurred in carrying this system into 
effect, from its novelty and from the embarrassments arising 
from the interference of the city common sewers with the acquired 
rights of persons. They were, however, surmounted, and resulted 
finafiy in the efficient and satisfactory system now in practice. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CITY GOVEKNMENT. 1824-1825. 

JosiAH QuiNCY, Mayor?- 

Proceedings of ibe Cilj Ccunoil of tbe past Year recapitulated — Importance 
of the Kesponaibility of tlie Major — Estates pureliaaed for the Enlargement 
of Faneuil Hall Market — Plan of tlie New Market — North Block of Storea 
built and sold — First Plan enlarged — Soutliern Bioek of Stores bnilE and 
sold — Corner Stone of Market House laid. 

The general interest of the citizens of Boston, eapecially of 
those who resided in the northern section of the city, that the 
improvements in prbgi'ess in Faneuil Hall Market should be caj- 
ried into effect on the scale in which they had been commenced, 
conduced to the popularity of the Mayor and Aldermen, who 
were all reelected in 1824, almost without opposition. 

The Mayor, in his inaugural addi-ess, expressed his acknow- 
ledgments to the citizens for their continued coniidence, and to 
the Aldermen for their aid in the measures which had been pur- 
sued the preceding year. By these, the obtrusiveness of vice had 
been checked, through the application of a vigorous police ; the 
cleansing of the streets had been taken out of the hands of con- 
tractors into the control of the city ; thirteen streets had been ma- 
terially widened, at the expense of nearly twelve thousand dollars ; 
the drains of the city had been transferred from private to public 
custody; the malts on Charles Street and Fort Hill had been 
enlai'ged and improved ; the House of Industry had been put 
into operation ; measures adopted to vest in the city the title to 
the lands west of Charles Street, and to complete the projected 
improvements about Faneuil Hall. 

The Mayor, in this address," justified and explained the neces- 
sity of creating a city debt, and the principles by which the exer- 

1 The whole numberofvoteswere 3950,ofw]iichtheMayor had 3867. The 
members of the Board of Aldei'men wete generally elected by similar m^orMea. 

2 See Appendix, C. 
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cise of that power ought to be regulated. He then gave his 
views of the duties and responsibilities of the Mayor, the qualities 
the citizens shoiild regard in the selection of a candidate for that 
office, and the official energy and efficiency they ought to exact 
from him; and proceeded to show the incompatibility of the 
powera assumed and exercised by the independent boards, which 
had originated under the town government, with the responsibi- 
lity of the Mayor, and the essential autliority of the City Coun- 
cil, and the necessity of their removal 

On this principle of responsibility the Mayor, from his first 
induction in 1823, had taken the place of chairman of every 
Committee of the Board of Aldermen, appointed on any import- 
ant interest of the city. As this practice had been openly cen- 
sured as seffish and Eissuming, the Mayor afterwards vindicated 
publicly his course, as essential to a knowledge of the objects of 
his official duties, which included inspection, superintendence, 
and recommendation of measures on his responsibility. To an 
inteUigent performance of these duties, the actual investigation 
of every question, as it occurs, in the course of daily business, is 
important, as scarcely one can arise among the complicated and 
often discordant interests of a great city, which is absolutely local 
and individual. It touches some other, perhaps some rival inte- 
rest, affects some principle, or creates some precedent, which can 
be alone detected or rightly understood by being examined in the 
vicinity, or among the individuals it directly affects. The know- 
ledge thus acquned, must often be all-important to the chief ma- 
gistrate, who means to place himself in the condition to under- 
stand and maintain all the real interests of the city. One of the 
greatest securities for public virtue and for the exact perform- 
ance of official duty is a sense of responsibility. Whoever meaia 
to be faithful to himself or his traste will enlarge and multiply 
occasions for keeping alive this sense in himself and in those 
whose interests he is called upon to protect. 

This course, also, is not merely expedient, but in a degree 
obligatory. The Mayor is fairly, if not highly, compensated for 
his services. The members of the Board of Aldermen are 
uncompensated. On him who receives the salary justly falls the 
labor and the responsibility. This course, also, has a tendency 
to give the Mayor a personal acquaintance with the citizens, 
their interests, prejudices, passions, and characters. The more 
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of such knowledge he acquires, the better is he qualified to shape 
the measures of his administration so as to promote the satisfac- 
tion of individuals and the prosperity of the city. 

During the first two years of his administration, the Mayor 
placed himself, as has been stated, at the head of every commit- 
tee of a general character, and also of a great majority of those 
merely personal and locaL If, during the subsequent years, he 
changed, in a slight degree, that course, it was out of respect to 
the opinion of others, rather than fi-om any perception of diffi- 
culty or impracticabihty. Prom the recent organization of the 
city government, and the consequent new arrangement of its 
powers, and from many new and extensive projects of improve- 
ment, there was, during these years, an uncommon influx of ques- 
tions of great interest and importance ; yet the business of the 
office was efficiently and promptly executed. The practice of 
this rule of conduct, dming nearly six years, did not involve the 
Mayor in any unreasonable or impracticable accumulation of 
business ; and there is no ground for the opinion that such a rule, 
and a practice in conformity with it, exceeds the ability of any 
individual qualffied for such a station, who brings into it, as every 
one ought, a heart exclusively devoted to duty, and a spirit 
resolved on its faithful performance. 

The practice of devolving all, or a principal part, of the duties 
of the office of Mayor upon committees of the Board of Alder- 
men ought, therefore, to be received by the citizens with great 
jealousy. 

As the city increases in population and extent, some relaxation 
of this principle jnay be required, in relation to merely personal 
or local questions ; but none ought ever to be permitted in respect 
of those which aflect the health, the character, or the general 
interests of the city. A disposition to evade labor and responsi- 
bility is the best criterion of a want of quahfication for any 
office. It is important that this point should be distinctly stated 
and realized, for a contrary practice is very likely to find advo- 
cates in a course of time. Men of talents and high acquire- 
ments, who take ofllice only as a stepping-stone to some higher 
station, will be apt to regard some of its duties as menial ; and, 
consequently, to strive to throw the personal superintendence 
and examination of the resulting questions upon others, and cast 
on them the burden and responsibility of inspection and decision. 
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They will thus be relieved from attention to subjects, often irk- 
some, never, in themselves, interesting, at times tiisgusting, and, 
in eases of malignant contagion, dangerous. Above all, an exe- 
cutive officer is thus enabled to escape the odium and unpopu- 
larity consequent upon discoveiing his opinions on questions 
often intensely interesting to individuals or sections of the city; 
especially when it happens, as it often must, that the Mayor 
or his friends are interested in the advancement or prevention of 
projects or improvements of the city. The practice of devolving 
responsibility on committees, enables men to do that by influ- 
ence, which they might be unwilling to do directly. It is so 
much easier to effect private and personal views by committees, 
than by direct voice and superintendence, that there is a constant 
temptation to evade the principle of that official responsibility 
of the Mayor which tends to place his conduct in frequent and 
fall relief before the citizens. 

This principle of executive responsibility, which the Mayor, at 
his entrance into the office, thus inculcated on the citizens, and 
which, during the nearly six years of his official tenure, he never 
ceased both to assume and avow, was unquestionably among 
the chief causes of whatever success attended that administi'a- 
tion. It is, however, unfortunately a fact, that there is in 
republics a reciprocal tendency, both in executives and among 
citizens, to keep this principle out of sight. Men are naturaOy 
jealous of any disposition to exert powers, even when they exist 
and are used for their benefit. But if a people require talents in 
official station, they must exact responsibility in their exercise ; 
for the best, if not the only evidence of talents and qualifica- 
tion for public usefulness is to be found in what is recommended 
and efl'ected. 

The unanimity with, which the Mayor and Aldermen were 
reelected, in 1824, was, as has been intimated, chiefly owing to 
the general interest in the improvements then in progress in the 
great central market of the city. 

In constituting the Committee, early in May, to cany into 
effect the resolutions of the preceding year, relative to Faneui! 
Hall Market, with the same powers and under the same limit- 
ations, the same members of the Board of Aldermen were reap- 
pointed; and, as some change had been effected in the other 
branch, Francis J. Oliver, its President, Messrs. Russell, Curtis, 
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T. Page, E. Williarns, Hastings, and Coolidge, were associated 
with them, by the Common Council, 

The first step taken by this Committee was of a decisive 
character. A sub-committee^ was appointed to purchase all the 
estates within the then avowed sphere of contemplated improve- 
ment, provided that the price, including the estates already pur- 
chased, should not exceed five hundred tlwusa/nd dollars. All the 
negotiations, as heretofore, were conducted by the Mayor, the 
judgment and advice of the other members being occasionally 
called in aid. By the twelfth of June, 1824, in addition to the 
estates already pm'chased, those of Samuel Parkman, of Gore's 
heh^, of Edward Miller, John Codman, H. G. Otis, and John T. Ap- 
thorp were secured, at a price somewhat exceeding two hundred 
and eighty-six thousand dollars. On that day, the sub-commit- 
tee made a report of their proceedings, with estimates of what 
sums would probably be necessary to complete the purchase of 
the remaining estates, and showing that there could be no ques- 
tion that the whole might be purchased within the sum author- 
ized by the City Council (five hundred thousand dollars.) This 
report was accepted ; votes were passed unanimously, and au- 
thority given to carry the several contracts into effect, to examine 
into the respective titles, and to issue the requisite city stock. 

On the twenty-ninth of June, 1824, a sub-committee was 
raised, consisting of Messrs, Child, Benjamin, and "Williams, to 
consider what measures were requisite previously to a sale of the 
land purchased. Their report, made on the second of July ensu- 
ing, led to votes for notifying the tenants on both sides of the 
Town Dock, to remove within thirty days ; to authorize the 
extension of the common sewer to the flats ; and to locate the 
sea wall for inclosing the Town Dock. In all these arrange- 
ments they were the principal agents. In the mean time, the 
interest of the city to extend the first project contemplated be- 
came evident; and the Mayor informally ascertained the dispo- 
sitions of Governor Eustis, John D. Howard, and Benjamin 
Bussey, relative to a sale of their estates. It had become appa- 
rent that, by turning the course of the Mill Creek, and extending 
the project further eastward into the harbor, the space around the 
proposed market would be greatly enlarged, and a new street 

1 ConMsdng of iJie Mayor, Mr, Cliild, Mr. Benjamin, Mr. Oliver, and Mr. E. 
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might be laid out at right angles with the eastern end of the 
proposed new market house, which would be brought in a hne 
■with the westerly end of the stores on Central Wharf, and by- 
removing a few stores on Long Wharf, a straight and most con- 
venient communication would be made with the northern section 
of the city. 

Under these general views, the Committee, having satisfied 
themselves of the practicability of the plan, immediately author- 
ized the Mayor to purchase Mr. Eussey's estate, and proceed 
in his negotiation with Mr. Howard and Governor Eustis, and 
to report the proceedings of the Committee to the City Council, 
which he accordingly did, on the fifteenth of July, stating to 
them the estates which had been purchased, and the price paid 
for them, amounting to four hundred and twenty thousand dol- 
lars ; communicating, on behalf of the Committee, their great 
gratification that " they have been able to effect so nearly the 
purchase of the whole circle of territory necessary for the city to 
possess, without resort to the exercise of the powers grsmted 
by the Legislature;" that "they have deemed it expedient in 
all cases to yield to the reasonable, and in some, to the ex- 
treme, demands of proprietors, rather than to resort to a compul- 
sory process." He then proceeded to detail the particular situ- 
ation of those estates which had not yet been purchased, by 
which it appeai-ed that three of the proprietors of the three 
fourteenth parts of the estate belonging to Spear's heirs were 
the only owners of estates who had "uniformly declined all 
negotiation concerning their interest in the contemplated sphere 
of improvement, and to make any proposal of sale of it to the 
city; and that the purpose of these proprietors was fixed and 
unalterable." The Committee, accordingly, recommended a 
course of proceeding conformable to the act of the Legislature, 
declaring the public exigencies required that Faneuil Hall Mar- 
ket should be extended in the direction following, namely, — 
" In an easterly direction, from Faneuil Hall to the harbor, be- 
tween two lines parallel to the waJJs of Faneuil Hall, and ex- 
tending easterly towards the harbor, of which the noi-th line 
shall be fourteen feet distant from the north side of said hall, 
and the south line shall be one hundred and eighty feet to the 
south of said north line." Various other resolves were passed, 
giving the sanction of the City Council to the several mcE^nres 
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proposed by the Committee. This recommendation was adopted 
by the City CouncU ; and, on the twenty-second of July, the 
Mayor and Aldermen extended and widened Faneuil HaU Mar- 
ket, in the direction and within the limits prescribed by the City 
Council ; and ordered the proprietors, whose estates had not yet 
been purchased, to be notified, of a meeting to be holden at a 
time and place specified in said resolve, and inviting them to 
submit all questions relative to damages to five disinterested 
freeholders, as specified in the act of the Legislature. 

On the day appointed, the three proprietors declined referring 
the value of their estates or selling them. 

It had always been the anxious wish of the Committee and 
of the City Council, as has been before stated, to complete this 
great improvement without resort to the compulsory authority 
granted by the act of the Legislature. For this purpose, they had 
given, or offered, in every instance, prices, either satisfactory to 
the proprietors, or such as, under other circumstances, would have 
been deemed extravagant The fixed determination of the three 
proprietors of the three fourteenth parts of the Spear estate, to 
stand upon their rights and make no sale of their interests, ren- 
dered, however, the resort inevitable. In selectiug the hnes for 
the extension of the market, under the authority of the Legisla- 
ture, the Committee had special reference to the lines of the 
Spear estate, so that the future interests of the city might be 
placed in a position not to be embarrassed by any tenacity of 
purpose of these three proprietors. 

The City Council now took the first step towai'ds mailing 
preparations for building a market house, by granting an appro- 
priation of twenty thousand dollars for sea walls and drains. 
The Mayor, Mr. Child, Mr. Benjamin, and Mr. "Williams were 
appointed a Building Committee, with authority to appoint an 
agent, and the Mayor was authorized to proceed in his negotia- 
tion with Governor Eustis for his estate beyond the Mill Creek. 

This terminated favorably, and, on the twenty-ninth of July, 
the Mayor reported that he had closed a contract for that estate 
for the sum of fifteen thousand dollars. This being accepted, 
the Committee ordered the Building Committee to cause a new 
pEissage for the creek to be cut through Eustis's Wharf, and to 
fill up the Mill Creek to the southward of the line of the pass- 
age-way so cut. At this meeting, the ground plan of tlie new 
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market was settled, and the walls ordered to bo laid in conform- 
ity with it, by unanimous vote, Mr. Wright having been pre- 
viously added to the Committee, in the place of Mr. Hastings, 
who was absent. Mi'. Benjamin was appointed a Committee, 
to cause a plan to be prepai'ed of the elevation and interior of 
the new market house. 

In the course of the month of August, the estates of John D. 
Howard and Daniel Vose, and the interest of the minor heii-s in 
David Spear's estate, were obtained, and also the principles, on 
which that part of the estate owned by the Long Wharf, in and 
adjoining Bray's Wharf, should be vested in the city, were set- 
tled. Arbitrators were also agreed upon, on the subject of the 
estates taken under the special authority given by the act of the 
Legislature. The three proprietors of the three fourteenth parts 
of the Spear estate stiU continuing fixed in their purpose, not to 
sell, and alone, of all the proprietor, refusing to refer, according 
to the election given by said act, — 

Messrs. Curtis and Nichols were now employed by the Com- 
mittee to examine into the whole title of the city and of the 
proprietors on "the Cove and to the Mill Creek;" and the Mayor 
was directed to prepare a report on the recent purchases and 
proceedings of the Committee. This, on the sixth of Septem- 
ber, received the approbation of the Committee, and was laid 
before the City Council on the ninth. 

In this report, the City Council are informed by the Commit- 
tee, that "the interests of the city having further developed 
themselves, in consequence of a more intimate and accurate 
acquaintance with, and investigation of, the relations of the 
estates in that quarter, it was unanimously their opinion, that 
the extension of Faneuil Hall Market should not be hmited 
by the Mill Creek, as at first contemplated. By the purchase 
of Eustis's and Howard's wharves, not only a great improve- 
ment would result, in the accommodation of the city, but also a 
great addition to the means of indemnification for its expendi- 
tures, from the additional store lots and wharf rights which these 
new purchases and this new extension would Eiff'ord. The estate 
of Mr, Bussey stood in such a relation, both to the Mill Creek 
and to the passage from Ann Street, as to make its possession 
by the city extremely important ; that the purchases of these 
estates were necessarily made without any previous pubfic de- 
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velopment of thek intentions; but, in making tliem, that the 
Committee had acted under a distinct pledge from pei-sons of 
responsibility, that if the City Council chose to disaffirm those 
purchases, they stood le'^dy to take the estate, and relieve the 
city from them. The Committee then proceed to state their 
confidence, that the opinion of the (.ity Council will be in favor 
of accepting them ; their satisfaction that all the purchases will 
be made within the original e'^timate" ; but that the three estates 
above mentioned, not having been included within the original 
estimates, an additional appropriation and corrrespondent au- 
thority to make loans, would be essential. 

This report the City Council accepted, and made an additional 
appropriation, equal in amount to the costs of those three estates, 
and the power solicited v/as granted ; making the whole amount 
of appropriations to this period $547,500. 

Between the sixth and thh-teenth of September, 1824, the 
Committee had determined upon the plan and elevation of the 
new market house, that it should be of stone, and proposed to 
the City Council the expediency of giving authority for the sale 
of the store lots on the north side of the new market house. 

On the fourteenth, resolves were passed by the City Council, 
sanctioning the plan and elevation and the sale proposed, and 
appropriating seventy-five thousand dollars for the erecting of the 
market house. The sale was du-ected to be at auction to the 
highest bidder, and the terms and conditions were to be pr^cribed 
by the Committee, three fourths thereof concurring ; it being a 
condition annexed to such sales that a market house should be 
erected upon the general plan then specified and agreed upon 
by the City Council. 

Accordingly, on the twenty-first of September, 1824, the Com- 
mittee agreed that the sale should take place on the twenty-ninth 
of September ensuing ; and that the conditions should be, among 
others, of temporary import, — that no bid less than seven dollars 
per square foot should be taken ; the terms ten per cent, in cash ; 
and for the residue, a bond collaterally secured by mortgage on 
the premises, payable at any period not exceeding thirty years, at 
five and a half per cent, interest per annum ; the pm'chaser to 
build on or before the first of July, 1825, a substantial brick store 
of four stories, conformably to a plan and specification of parti- 
culai^s. A sub-committee was now appointed to settle with the 
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tenants who had been removed, and the Mayor was authorized 
to negotiate with Samuel Hammond, Esq., relative to the land 
in the resir of his building, which had its front on Ann Street, 
and between it and the iront line of the proposed new stores. 

An authority to raise fifty thousand dollars, by way of loan, at 
five per cent, was given by the Committee to the Mayor, with 
the formality required, namely, — t«n members signing the 
record. 

On the twenty-seventh of September, the long-eontinucd and 
difficult negotiation with Samuel Hammond was terminated, by 
his agreeing to pay thirty thousand dollars for the land and rights 
conveyed to him by the city. It being a piece of land fifty feet 
long and fifty-five feet wide, together with the city's right to a 
passage way ; Mr. Hammond to conform to the plan of building 
required of other purchasers. 

On the twenty-ninth of September, conformably to notice, the 
land for the north block of stores (seventeen in number) was sold ; 
the highest lot producing twenty dollars and eighty-three cents ; 
the lowest seven dollars the square foot ; and the gi'oss proceeds 
of thirty thousand and thhty-seven and a half square feet of land, 
which, the seventeen store lots included, amounted to the sum of 
$303,495.42, averaging ten dollars the square foot. 

The Sub-Committee on building (Messrs. Child, Benjamin, 
and Page,) were now dh-ected to proceed in their contracts ; and 
on the fourth of October the City Council authorized the Com- 
mittee to purchase the estates belonging to the hehs of Henry 
Bass, and also Jesse ICngsbury's estate, for the purpose of open- 
ing a street into Ann Street, and widening the passage back of 
the store lots. On the fifth of October, Henry Bass's estate was 
purchased for four thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars, and 
the plan of the market, as finally built, was signed by the Mayor. 

Prom the commencement of this undertaldng, the original 
design of extending the improvement to Butler's B:OW had never 
been lost sight of by the city authorities. The practicability of 
it was not believed by a majority of the Faneuil Hall Market 
Committee. Some doubted its expediency. Others could not 
believe that the estates could be purchased at a sum which would 
justify the undertaking. The Mayor, however, during the inter- 
vening period had negotiated with aU the proprietors of land 
between Parkman's Block and Butler's Row, and had obtained 
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conditional contracts for the purchase within a limited time of 
all the estates essential to the plan. 

The sales of the store lots for the north block had greatly 
increased the popularity of the plan and sanctioned its success. 
The practicability of enlarging the accommodations round tiiis 
gi'eat central market, without any important implication of the 
resources of the city, began to be more generally realized, and the 
feasibility of the plan to be recognized. The only obstruction to 
this enlargement was the refusal of the three proprietors to make 
sale of their three fourteenth intei-ests in the Spear estate. On 
the thirtieth of September, however, the day after the result of 
the SEile of the north block of stores was known, those proprietors 
addressed a letter to the Mayor, disclaiming all design " to stand 
in the way of city improvements," and declaring their "willing- 
ness that their land should be embraced in the plans adopted, 
and sold with the city lands, they receiving for their portion the 
average of the sales so made." The views of the city's interest, 
and their duty to, it, which the city authorities had long enter- 
tained, rendered it impossible to accede to this proposition. The 
late sales had rendered the propriety of these views more obvious 
to the Faneuil Hall Committee and to the citizens in general. 

By the negotiations the Mayor had now conditionally effected, 
it was in the power of the City Council to enlarge the plan of 
improvement to the greatest extent, which the relations of the 
land between Ann Street and Butler's Row made possible ; and 
on the twenty-sixth of October following, he laid before the 
Faneuil Hall Committee the practicability of an enlargement of 
the present improvement, provided the Long Wharf proprietors 
could be induced to sell to the city an additional extent of Bray's 
Wharf; upon which he was authorized to enter into a negotia- 
tion with those proprietors on that subject, and Messrs. Benjamin, 
Oliver, and Williams, were united with him to meet any Com- 
mittee appointed by them on this subject. 

On the eighteenth of December, the Mayor laid before the 
Faneuil Hall Committee plans of an enlargement of South Mar- 
ket Street, and of extending the plan of improvement so as to 
include all the estates as far as Butler's Eow, and also a street 
forty feet wide. This representation was referred to a sub-com- 
mittee, consisting of the Mayor, Mr. Child, Mr. Curtis, Mr. Wil- 
liams, and Mr. Wright, to examine all the plans and calculations, 
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and improve upon them, if practicable, and to report what fui'ther 
measui'es may be expedient. 

Hitherto all the moneys of the Committee had been subject to 
the draft of the Mayor, and they stood to his credit in the books 
of the City Bank, The Mayor stated to the Committee that he 
thought " the power he had over those moneys was not suffi- 
ciently restricted and checked, considered as a precedent; he, 
therefore, proposed a vote, which was adopted, that all payments 
should be -vouched by the Sub- Committees making the expend- 
iture and countersigned by the auditor ; " and that all moneys 
received on account of the Committee should be deposited in 
bank to the credit of the Mayor, subject to his draft, under the 
preceding restrictions. 

On the twenty-second of December, the Sub-Committee on the 
proposed extension of the plan of improvement to Butler's Row 
reported, and the Committee unanimously voted that the propo- 
sition for such extension of the improvement ought to be em- 
braced ; and the Mayor was requested to call a meeting of the 
Oty Council, and state to them that " by the power to apply a 
sum not exceeding two hundred and twenty thousand dollars, 
improvements of great importance might be effected, by the ptir- 
ehase of land, without any ultimate cost, and with a certain 
ultimate gain to the city." 

On the twenty-foui-th of December following, the City Council 
were specially convened on this subject, and a message transmit- 
ted by the Mayor, which developed all the views entertained by 
the Committee, and the motives which induced them to recom- 
mend the extension of the plan first adopted. As this measure 
WEUi the occasion of much obloquy at the time, it seems proper 
that these views should be preserved in the form they were at 
that time presented to the City Council. That message is there- 
fore subjoined,^ by which it will be apparent that the motives 
which actuated the City Council were of the most pubUc and 
patriotic character ; their object being to avail themselves of a 
propitious moment to effect in the heart of the city an enlarge- 
ment of the accommodations of its great central market, from a 
width of sixty to that of one hundred and two feet. The popu- 
lation of the city at that time did not make the necessity and 

1 See Appendix H. 
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importance of this enlargement as apparent to the citizens in 
genei-al, as it was to the City Council, and as every day's increas- 
ing experience has since made it. No one can pass through 
South Mai'ltet Street at the present day (1851) on high market 
days, without realizing both the importance, and even necessity, 
of that measure, and perceiving how greatly the advantages of 
that improvement would have been diminished, had this enlarge- 
ment not taken place, and this street had been left of the width 
of sixty feet, as originally proposed. 

In consequence of this message, on the twenty-ninth of Decem- 
ber, an authority was obtained from the City CouncU to pur- 
chase any land to the southward of the street leading to Bray's 
"Wharf, which they may judge expedient, provided the purchases 
did not exceed two hundred and twenty thousand dollars, three 
fourths of the Committee concurring in such purchases and sign- 
ing such concurrence. On the same day, the vote of the City 
Council was communicated to the Committee, who unanimously 
executed an authority to the Mayor and a sub-committee to pro- 
ceed foiiJiwith to make the respective purchases under the above 
limitation. 

Between the fifth and the eighteenth of January, 1825, pur- 
chases were accordingly made of land belonging to Benjamin 
Adams, Josiah Salisbury, James T. Austin, Thomas Barnes, and 
the Fifty Associates, for $ 113.347 

And, after gi'cat difficulties and long negotiation, 
a final arrangement was made with the Long 
Wharf proprietors for the purchase of their 
interest, at 105.000. 



$ 318^47 
The Committee then proceeded to direct, that South Market 
Street should he laid out not less than one hundred and two feet 
wide, and the new street, running from Merchants' Eow, thirty- 
five feet wide ; that the Mayor and Aldermen be requested to 
close the street leading to Bray's Wharf, and to open the new 
street; a select committee was appointed to prepaje plans of the 
new store lots to be sold, determine the conditions of sale, and 
report ; and all the tenants in Parkman's Buildings were ordered 
to remove hi thirty days. 

Thus the design of the leading members of the first Commit- 
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tee on Faneuil Hall Market was extended toward the east far 
beyond their first published plan. The western side conformed, 
in all material respects, to that plan, except that the market 
house, instead of being situated between two streets, each eighty 
feet in width, had a street sixty-five feet in width on the north, 
and one of one hundred and two feet on the south side. The 
cause of this unequal division of the space devoted to these 
sb^eetfi has already been intimated. 

When, in consequence of the ultimate purchases of the chief 
estates lying between the street leading to Bray's Wharf and 
Ann Street, the whole of the estate of Nathan Spear's heirs 
was taken into South Market Street, great complaints were 
made and indignation expressed, as though unexampled injustice 
had been done to the proprietors of the three fourteenths of Na- 
than Spear's estate, by taking in the whole of their interest for 
a street. It is not, liowever, apprehended that there was any 
just cause for such complaint and feeling. Those proprietors 
had maintained their rights with exemplary firmness, and had 
vindicated for themselves all the advantages of the increased 
value of their estates, derived from this city improvement. Their 
estate, however, was, like those of other citizens, subject to be 
taken, on indemnification, by the surveyors of highways for pub- 
lic exigencies, 

In the process for such indemnification, estabfished by law in 
such cases, they had the full right of receiving damages, accord- 
ing to the increased value of their estates, as raised by the city ; 
and this principle was acceded to those proprietors, as a matter 
of law, by the Chief Justice of the Commonwealth, in his charge 
to the jury ^ who had the duty of assessing damages, and who 
awarded to those proprietors their proportion of the Spear estate, 
valued at seventy thousand dollars, which, previously to the 
commencement of this project of improvement, had never been 
valued at more than twenty-five thousand. The assertion, that 
the land was taken by the city as a speculation, was whoUy with- 
out reasonable ground. 

After the extension of the Centre Market, according to the 
original plan, was thus efiected, minor projects were started in 
connection with it Some proposed that the new market house 

1 See the Boston Daily Advertiser of the twentj-eigbth Movcmber, 1836. 
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should be widened from fifty to eighty feet. Others, that the 
cellar of the market house, which was now, through its whole 
length, finished and walled, should be taken up and removed, so 
as to coincide with the centre of Faneuil Hall. The proprietors 
of the north block of stores on North Market Street also memo- 
rialized against the widening of South Market Street, as being 
injurious to them, and contrary to the faith of the city, pledged 
to them. Between the eleventh and eighteenth of January, 
these propositions were considered and rejected by the Commit- 
tee ; the first, unanimously ; the second, by a majority of five out 
of nine. As the decision of these questions involved great 
responsibility, the Committee, after declaring their opinion, that 
there was nothing in the proposed widening of South Market 
Street contrary to the faith of the city, requested the Mayor to 
state to the City Council the above votes, and communicate their 
determination to proceed with the market house according to 
the present location and dimensions, unless the City Council 
should expressly direct otherwise ; and declaring their delibei-ate 
judgment, that no other change should be permitted, except that 
of removing the cellar walls, and erecting it of the present 
dimensions, with the centre coinciding with the centre of Faneuil 
Hall, and this only on the condition that the proprietors of the 
north block of stores consent to pay all expenses consequent on 
such removal. 

The Mayor accordingly communicated to the City Council a 
very long and elaborate report, showing that the widening of 
South Market Stt-eet was no direct or vhtual violation of the 
faith of the city to the proprietor of the north block of stores ; 
and stating the grounds on which the Committee had seen fit to 
reject the several projects for an alteration in the existing location 
and dimensions of the new market. 

The City Council concurred in all the views of the Commit- 
tee, and directed them to proceed in the manner they had before 
ordered. 

At this period, arrangements were commenced for taking down 
all the buildings purchased to the northward of Bray's Wharf, and 
for clearing the entire space, preparatory to the sale of the south 
block of store lots. And, in the course of the month of Febru- 
ary, 1825, deeds were received from the proprietors of Long 
Wharf, and the purchase money for them paid ; the claims of 
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tenants who had been removed were settled, and the south loia 
prepared for sale. The Committee also avowed their intention 
to recommend to the City Council to make no more purchases of 
estates in the vicinity of Butler's Row ; declaring, at the same time, 
their opinion, that it would be for the interest of the city if the 
Mayor could induce private individuals to purchase lands in that 
vicinity, for further extending the improvement in that direction. 
This declaration was made with reference to, and in aid of, a 
plan of David Grecnough, which had for its object the entire 
closing of Butler's Row. 

On the seventh of this month, the Committee were deprived 
of one of ite most active and talented members, by the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Alderman Benjamin, whose practical skill, scientific 
acquirements, experience, and great judgment, as an architect, 
had largely contributed to the success and extensiveness of this 
important improvement, as he had been, in every stage of the 
building of the new market house, joined in council with Alex- 
ander Parris, the employed ai^chitect, in devising and improving 
its original plan. 

Mr. Alderman Eddy was elected successor to Mr. Benjamin 
on the Special Committee. 

In the month of March, the Committee purchased the estate 
of D. Tucker, on the Long Wharf, for the purpose of opening 
what is now called Commercial Street to the Long "Whsirf ; and, 
after obtaining the sanction of the City Council, they also pur- 
chased, at the cost of thirty-six thousand dollars, the estates of 
"William Welsh, Henry Lienow, and of the heirs of Mrs. Hoflf- 
man; the object being to open a thirty-five feet sti'eet in the 
direction of, and including, the Roebuck Passage. 

On the thirty-first of this month, the twenty-two store lots, 
constituting the south block, including thirty-three thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-five square feet of land, were sold for 
four hundred and three Hiouscmd eight hwtidred and fifty-three 
dollars^ it being eleven dollars amd thirty-two cents the square 
foot. 

On the twenty-fifth of April, the Faneuil Hall Committee 
made a report to the Common Council, stating the amount paid 
for land purchased, and for the streets laid out, for the accommo- 
dation of the new market house, with the amount received for 
store lots; and, on the twenty-seventh of April, 1825, in con- 
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formity with previous arrangements, the corner stone of the, new 
market house was laid ^ in tlie presence of the City Council and 
a large concourse of citizens, there having been deposited under 
it, inclosed in a leaden case, a specimen of all the coins of the 
United States, a map of the city, all the newspapers of the city 
published on that day, and a silver plate, containing the names 
of the Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council, of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and of the Executive of the Com- 
monwealth. 

1 See Appenilis I, 
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CHAPTER X. 

CITY GOVEENMENT. 1824-1825. 

JosiAH QuiNCY, Mayor. 

Proceedings relative to the House of Industry — Oppoaitiou of the Overseers 
of the Poor to tte Measures of the City Council — Sale of the Almshouse in 
Leverett Street — The Panpers transferred to the House of Industry — The 
qneefion of applying Xo the Legislature for a Modification of the Powers 
clMmed by the Overseers of the Poor, submitted tfl a General Meeting of 
the Citizens — Ita Kesult — Death of Alderman Hooper — Clahns of Politifal 
Parties for the use of Faneuil Hall — DifBculties relative to the Enard of 
Health — Change in that Department— Visit and Reception uf General 
Lafayette. 

Immediately after the organization of the city government, in 
May, 1834, a committee, consisting of the Mayor, Aldermen 
Chiid, Benjamin, and Eddy, with Messrs. E. Williams, Shaw, 
Frothingham, Otis, Barry, Uphara, and Davis, of the Common 
Council, were appointed to consider the best mode of disposing 
of the Almshouse, with authority to sell it, at a sum not less 
than one hundred thousand dollars. 

On the nineteenth of July, the Directors of the House of In- 
dustry reported to the City Council their receipts and expendi- 
tures on account of that institution, its prosperous state, and the 
necessity of a stockade fence around it; and a committee, con- 
sisting of the Mayor, Aldermen Patterson and Eddy, with Messrs. 
Wales, Russell, William Wright, and Goddard, were appointed, 
with full authority to transfer to the House of Industry all the 
inmates of the Almshouse, with the concurrence of the Overseers 
of the Poor. This Committee, in repeated interviews with those 
Overseers, stated the completion and success of the House of 
Industry; its special adaptation to the class of poor then in the 
Almshouse, its chief design being to supply them with a varied 
succession of healthful employment, on the land and in the 
House, according to the season of the year, their age, sex, and 
capacity, thus enabling them to do something for their own sup- 
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port, and adding to the comfort of the respectable poor, by a 
pure atmosphere, a wider space for exercise, and scenes more 
congenial to the human mind, than an almshouse in the midst 
of a populous city could afford ; that those who had been trans- 
ferred to the House of Industry the last year with reluctance, 
were not only satisfied, but gi-atcful and happy in the change. 

The Committee requested the Overseers to examine for them- 
selves the correctness of these assertions ; and, after stating that 
the experiment already made had convinced the City Council of 
the economy, humanity, and acceptableness to the poor of the 
House of Industry, pressed the expediency of immediately trans- 
ferring the inmates of the Almshouse to the new, dry, and clean 
edifice at South Boston, where they might enjoy the comfort and 
advantage of a residence in the country during the ensuing 
summer. 

The Committee stated that the interest of the city required 
that the ti'ansfer should not be delayed ; as a negotiation then 
proceeding for the sale of the house in Leverett Street would be 
embarrassed by an opposition to the views of the City Council, 
They, therefore, proposed an immediate removal of all the poor 
to the House ?jf Industry, except the sick and the maniacs ; for 
whom suitable attendants would be provided by the city, in the 
Almshouse in Leverett Street, under the superintendence of the 
Overseers of the Poor, until that institution could be entirely 
closed. 

They stated that it was not the object of the City Council to 
deprive the Overseers of their guardianship of the poor, but to 
render their labors more easy and efficient, by adopting a system 
of measmes suited to the increasing population of the city. 
From that cause, the oifice of overseer had become so burden- 
some, that in one wai'd three citizens had been recently succes- 
sively chosen and successively declined. These objections would 
be lessened when those officers were released from responsibili- 
ties relative to the place appointed for the residence of the poor j 
except those included In their visitatorial power. 

The Committee stated that, after the transfer of the poor to 
South Boston, it was the intention of the City Council that all 
the poor " in the House of Industry and House of Con'eetion 
should be under the superintendence of the Directors of the 
House of Industry ; that all other poor within the limit of the 
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city, in the hospital and in families, to be under the care of the 
Overseers of the Poor, who were to have the exclusive manage- 
ment and distribution of all eleemosynary funds, and of all such 
as the City Council may provide for the poor out of the house;" 
considering these services of the Overseers to include an appli- 
cation of time and labor sufficient for any city to claim gratui- 
tously of any individual. 

These views were not only repeated by the Committee at 
several interviews, but were set forth at large by them in a letter 
to the Overseere, dated the twenty-fifth of June, 1824, and signed 
by the Mayor, David W. Child, James Savage, and Efiphalet 
Williams, without any other effect than that which will here- 
after be stated. 

While the preceding controversy was pending, the Overseers 
of the Poor raised another difficulty, relative to their accounta- 
bifity to the City Council for the expenditure of public moneys. 
By the ordinance "estabfishing a system of accountabifity in the 
expenditures of the city," passed on the twenty-second of August, 
1824, no moneys could be paid out of the city treasury, unless 
vouched by the Chairman of the Committee of the Board, under 
whose authority the expenditure had been made, and unless 
passed by the joint Committee of accounts of the City Council. 
The Overseers having drawn an order on the City Treasurer, 
without regarding the provisions of the city ordinance, which, 
not being accepted, the Overseers of the Poor on the twenty-fifth 
of September, 1894, addressed a remonstrance to the City Coun- 
cil, stating that, "under the town, the subscription of the Over- 
seers to the grants and allowances, contained in their draft book, 
was deemed a sufficient voucher for the Treasurer ; " that the 
delivery of the original bills and instruments, authenticating the 
claims of the Overseers, " would be a hhideranc* in the discharge 
of their official duties, and endanger a loss by the city ; " that 
many of them related to adjustments and ti'ansactions between 
-them and the Overseers of the Poor or Selectmen of other towns, 
and ought to be retained in their hands ; that in cases of disburse- 
ments made by the Overseers, in their respective wards, to poor 
persons at their dwellings occasionally, according to their imme- 
diate exigencies, many inconveniences were suggested ; and mea- 
sm-es of the City Council were requested, relieving them from the 
■operation of the ordinance relative to accountability. 
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This memorial was referred to a committee of the City Coun- 
cil, consisting of the Mayor and Alderman Odiorne, and Messrs. 
Coolidge, Prouty, and Morse, of the Common Council, who, on 
the eighteenth of October, 1824, reported that they had an inter- 
view with the Overseers of the Poor, and heard and considered 
all their suggestions, and that they cannot perceive why the par- 
ticular provisions of that ordinance are not as equally applicable 
to the expenditures of the Overseers of the Poor as to those of other 
boards and individuals intrusted with the disbursement of public 
moneys, and that they see no practical difficulty or inconvenience 
that win result ftom the applicability of the ordinance in question 
to their expenditure ; but, on the contrary, in their judgment, it 
would be productive of great satisfaction. The Committee then 
proceeded to state the expenditures of the Overseers, during the 
last current year, to have been upwards of thirty thousand dol- 
lars, arranged under four general heads ; — 1. Salaries and sums 
paid for professional services. 2. Payments made to insane 
hospitals and other towns. 3. Payments of out of door gi^ants 
and pensions. 4. Payments for ai-ticles and provisions purchased 
for the house. As to the first, amounting to near four thousand 
dollars, the Overseers could not be subjected to greater inconve- 
nience than that to which other salaried officers were, who are 
paid by bills certified by the chairman of the committee of the 
board making the contract. It was obviously expedient that a 
similar principle should be applied to aU accounts for salaries. 
Indeed the chief objection of the Overseers to the requisition 
seemed to be the trouble it would occasion them. As U> 
the second head, amounting to upwards of twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars, the Committee apprehended no great inconve- 
nience could arise after an account was liquidated and the 
balance struck, for the account to be certified by the chair- 
man of the board that psissed it. The objection made was, 
that the Overseers would be subjected to unnecessary trouble to 
go to the office of the auditor, in case of any necessity of recm:- 
rence to those accounts. This inconvenience, the Committee 
apprehended, would be counterbalanced by the great public con- 
venience and security, from having aU the public accounts of all 
the expending individuals and boards deposited in one office, in 
one systematic arrangement, under the direct superintendence of 
a committee of the City Council. As to the third head of pay- 
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merits, amoKnting to upwai-ds of eight thousand dollars, all that 
would be reqiiii-ed was, that a list of the names of all the pen- 
sioners, or those to whom grants were made, should be transmit- 
ted, certified by the Chairman of the Overseers, that they have 
been allowed by vote of the Board. And as to weekly distiibU' 
tions of the Overseers in the wards, all that would be required 
was, a statement of an account by the expending overseer, speci- 
fying the names of the person relieved, and a certificate of the 
Chairman of the Overseers, that the account had been passed by 
the Board. It was objected by the Overseers, that giving publi- 
city to the name of the person relieved, might sometimes occa- 
sion pain to such pei-son. The Committee, however, were of 
opinion, that it was the right of society to know how the public 
moneys are in such cases applied. Poverty, when it is not the 
consequence of vice or crime, is no disgrace; when it is the con- 
sequence of either, it is not entitled to the consideration which 
the objection implies. As to the fourth head, amounting to 
nearly fifteen thousand dollars, the payments made under it are, 
in every respect, precisely similar to those of other city expendi- 
tures, and there can be no reason why they should not be subject 
to the same system of accountability. The Dnectora of the 
House of Industry, whose relations to the city and responsibili- 
ties are altogether similar to those of the Overseers (except only 
that they have no discretionary power to disburse money out 
of the house) find no embarrassment from the provisions of the 
ordinance, and the Committee declared their opinion that the 
experiment in its eileets would result in being a great satisfac- 
tion to the Overseers of the Poor, instead of an annoyance. 

The reluctance thus exhibited by the Overseers of the Poor to be 
subjected to the same principles of accountability which the Cjty 
Council had established, with regard to all boards and individu- 
als who bad the expenditures of public moneys, made a deep 
impression upon the minds of the Committee. This was strength- 
ened by their unyielding opposition to the removal of the poor 
to the institution at South Boston, after the urgent solicitation 
of the Committee for such removal, expressed in their letter of 
the twenty-fifth ' of June preceding; although there wei-e only 
eighty in the class of sicli and maniacs out of more than three 
hvmdred inmates then in the Almshouse. The great majority 
of these they aOeged were not capable of labor and not suited to 
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the mode of relief provided for them in the House of Industry, and 
accordingly refused to assent to the transfer of more than forty. 
These they discharged in the mode they before adopted, and of 
this number only thirty-two could be persuaded to go to South 
Boston. It was also soon ascertained that several of these pau- 
pers, who, after having been discharged by the Overseers, had 
refused to go to the House of Industry, and others who had run 
away from that establishment, wholesome restraint being unsuited 
to their idle and vicious habits, had been again received into the 
Almshouse in Leverett Street, without any notice being given to 
the Directors of the House of Industry and the City Council. 

These proceedings were so destructive of the diseiphne of this 
institution, that the Committee resolved, on the fourth of Sep- 
tember, to maJic a final attempt to effect, if possible, a transfer 
of those inmates ; and aeeordingly on that day, had, for that pur- 
pose, an interview with the Overseers of the Poor, and received 
from .them a statement that there were one htmdred and forty' 
four adults and ninety-nme children in the Almshouse, who were 
neither siek nor maniacs. And when the Committee deemed it 
their duty to require the concurrence of the Overseers in the trans- 
fer of those paupera to the House of Industry, to their snrprise 
that Board, on the tenth of November, passed a vote refusing to 
concur in the transfer of any of this great number, for the reason 
that "they were not, in the opinion of the Overseers, in a condi- 
tion to be discharged Irom their care and oversight." 

The Committee which had been appointed on this subject, on 
the seventeenth of June, 1824, therefore communicated these 
facts to the City Council on the fifteenth of November, and, 
without making any comment on this refusal, declared their 
opinion that "the whole course of proceedings of tiie Overseers 
of the Poor, in relation to the House of Industry and the Alms- 
house, as well as the great amount of the cash expenditures of 
that Board, and the obstacles they had thrown in the way of 
their accountability to the City Council, strongly indicated the 
necessity and duty of the City Council to obtain, if possible, 
that the subject of the poor should be placed on a different foot- 
ing than that which at present exists under the laws of the Com- 
monwealth ; that the experience of two years had evinced that 
a constant succession of embarrassments had obstructed the 
attempts of the City Council to produce that amelioration in the 
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condition of the poor, and that limitation of the expenditures of 
that department which was originally intended by the wisdom 
of the citizens of Boaton, when they laid the foundations of the 
House of Industry ; " and they " suggested to the City Council 
the duty of inquiring whether these embarrassments are not 
inseparable from the incompatibility of the powers existing in, 
or claimed by the Overseers, when brought into connection with 
the powers and authorities now unquestionably vested by the 
charter of the city in the City Council;" that "by the theory 
of this charter, the branches which combine its legislative and 
executive powers, are competent for the management of all the 
concerns of the city, and among these the care of the poor, one 
of the most important in point of expense, and one of the most 
critical in point of interest By the theory of the Board of Over- 
seers this great concern is thrown into the hands of twelve men, 
chosen in wards, without much reference to the greatness of the 
pecuniary trust, and still less to the extent of their claimed pow- 
ers. Thus, for instance, this Board has, according to their claims, 
a right to expend what they please, on whom they please, and 
how they please ; sometimes supporting paupers in the house, 
and sometimes out of the house ; sometimes paying them by 
monthly and quarterly drafts on the treasury ; sometimes paying 
them by cash out of their own pockets, and charging the amount 
in a weekly or monthly settlement; and in these ways there 
actually passes through their hands annually from thirty to forty 
thousand dollars." The Committee in this statement did not 
include the great annual expenditure of the incomes of eleemo- 
synary funds, amounting, as is asserted, to a capital of more than 
one hundred thousand dollars, over which the Overseers claimed 
entire control, and were reluctant authoritatively to give publicity 
to the exact amount. The Committee, after further commenting 
on the extreme inconvenience and inexpediency of this state of 
things, recommended that a Committee of both branches should 
be appointed, and instructed to consider and report at large on 
the subject This report was accepted, and the Mayor, Alder- 
men Odiorne, Child, and Eddy, and the President, (Oliver) and 
Messrs. Savage, E. Williams, Prouty, and Curtis, of the Com- 
mon Council, were accordingly appointed to consider the general 
relations of the Overseers of the Poor and the city, and report 
the measures which ought to be adopted on the subject. 
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This Committee, on the twenty-ninth of November, made a 
report exhibiting the incompatibility of the existing relations 
between the Overseers of the Poor and the City Council with the 
interests of the city, and recommending that the whole subject 
should be submitted to a general meeting of the citizens, and 
proposing measures which, if sanctioned by them, would termi- 
nate these collisions of authority,^ To the end, also, that if a 
board assuming a qualified independence of the City Council 
should afterwards be permitted to exist, it should be the result 
of the voluntary act of the citizens, and should not be attributa- 
ble to any shrinking from, or dereliction of duty on the part of 
the City Council. 

The report was accepted unanimously in both branches of the 
City Council, and six thousand copies were printed and imme- 
diately distributed throughout the city. A meeting of the in- 
habitants was then called for the sixteenth of December ensu- 
ing. At this meeting very warm and exciting debates occurred, 
occupying the whole morning, and resulting, after several poll- 
ings, in a rejection of the measures proposed by the City Coun- 
cil, by a majority of only thirty-one, in an assembly casting eight 
himdred votes. The proceedings were then so far reconsidered, 
as to refer the whole subject to a committee of twelve persons, 
who were instructed to call, at their discretion, another general 
meeting of the inhabitante, at which the votes on the report they 
might submit should be taken by baUot. 

This Committee reported at length ; and, after dilating on the 
necessity and importance of the office of overseers of the poor 
from " the fact, that overseers of the poor are by law trustees of 
vaiious legacies and donations to certain descriptions of poor, 
then amounting to ninety thousand dollars, the income of which, 
the donors, confiding in the humanity, prudence, and integrity 
of the acting overseers of their day, and justly inferring that the 
good sense of the people would lead them to elect similar char 
raeters as successors in after times, have at various periods placed 
at the disposal of the overseers so chosen, to be applied in most 
cases to such as had seen better days, and were not resident in 
the Almshouse nor partakers of the pubUc bounty in other 
ways," proceeded to declare their opinion, that " the election of 

1 See Appendix K. 
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the overseers by the people is not only conformable to the wishes 
of the citizens, but an ancient practice, which circumstances do 
not require thenl to relinquish." In conformity with this opi- 
nion, the Committee recommended to the citizens for their adop- 
tion, resolutions declaring the inexpediency of complying with 
the propositions submitted to them by the City Council. The 
Committee then appointed the nineteenth of May ensuing for a 
general meeting of the citizens, to take into consideration their 
report. 

On the eighteenth of November, the Directors of the House 
of Industry again reported to the City Council the state of the 
institution, congratulated the public on its success, and expressed 
their strong hopes that great and lasting good would result from 
it to the morals and interests of the city, and repeated their 
urgency for an appropriation of five thousand doUara for the 
erection of a stocliade fence, as being advantageous to the present 
institution, and essential to a house of correction. The appro- 
priation required was immediately granted by the City Council. 
The sale of the Almshouse in Leverett Street, in March, 1825, 
at length put an end to the controversy relative to the transfer 
of the poor. 

The Committee which had effected the sale declared that no 
delay ought to occur, in compliance with their stipulations rela- 
tive to clearing the house in Leverett Street of all its inmates ; 
and on their recommendation, two resolves were passed by the 
City Council, directing all the paupers to be removed to South 
Boston, on or before the fifteenth of April ensuing, and the mem- 
bers of the former Committee on the subject of the transfer of 
the poor to the House of Industry were appointed to have an 
interview with the Overseers, with authority to make such 
transfer. Accordingly, before that day, the house in Leverett 
Sti'cct was cleared of its inmates, in conformity with the re- 
solve of the City Council; and, on a petition of the Over- 
seers of the Poor, they assigned the southeast chamber of the 
second story in Faneuil Hall to that board, as a place for their 
meeting and a deposit of their records. On the eighteenth of 
April, the Committee charged with the transfer of the poor 
to South Boston reported to the City Council that it had 
been effected, and two hundred and nine individuals had been 
removed, making the number now in the House of Industry 
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two hmd/red and eighty-one ; and that all the inmates, particu- 
larly the aged and respectable females, whose comfort and ac- 
commodation deserved particularly to be considered, expressed 
to the Committee their content and gratitude for the change, 
and their regret that it had been so long delayed. The City 
Comicil, therefore, after all the diflicultieH with which they had 
long contended, had the great pleasure and satisfaction of be- 
holding their labors, with regard to the House of Industry, 
crowned with complete success. 

On the sixteenth of September, 1824, the Mayor announced 
to the City Council the death of AldermEui Hooper, a lawyer of 
great promise, who, by his talents and virtues, had obtained an 
extensive local influence, which, during the short period he was 
suffered to remain in public life, he had successfully applied to 
the advancement of the best interests of the city. A resolve was 
immediately passed, expressing deep sympathy with, his family, 
and a committee appointed to make aiTangements for the City 
Council to attend the funeral, and to recommend such marks of 
respect as were justly due to his virtues, talents, and public ser- 
vices. 

In November, the vacancy in the Board of Aldermen, which 
this event occasioned, was supplied by the election of Cyrus 
Alger. 

In March, 1824, the representatives of two political parties, came 
before the Mayor and Aldermen, each claiming the use of Faneuil 
Hall on the evening preceding an election, under circumstances 
which deeply excited the feelings of both. Aftei' much dehberation 
that Board determined that the right should no longer depend upon 
the priority of application, but hereafter by alternation ; and that 
the claims of the two parties for the ensuing election, being 
neaily equal, should be decided by ballots, prepared by the City 
Clerk in their presence ; it being declared, that the unsuccessful 
party should have a right to the Hall on the evening of the next 
succeeding election. In this decision the representatives of the 
contending parties acquiesced. 

On the nineteenth April, 1824, the joint Committee on quaran- 
tine regulations, of which tlie Mayor was chairman, reported, 
that, by the city charter, the whole subject relative to quarantine 
was invested in the City Council ; that, in 183*!, they had trans- 
ferred those powers to the Boai'd of Health, who had executed 
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them in the character and with the attributes of an independent 
board ; that doubts had arisen concerning the constitutionality 
of that transfer ; and that this arrangement was not consonant 
to the spirit of the city charter, nor justified by its provisions ; 
that those powers were a personal and untransferable ti'ust to 
the City Council ; that, although they must be exercised by the 
agency of others, the body by which they are exercised ought to 
be BO organized that its dependence, in every act of its power, 
should be felt and acknowledged, otherwise, the City Council 
have a responsibility without power of control, and the trust of 
the charter is violated or abandoned ; that it was a question of 
great delicacy and seriousness, worthy of the most anxious con- 
sideration of the City Council, whether the exercise of those 
powers by a board like that of the Commissioner of Health, 
regai-ding itself as independent, was a fuUilraent of the obliga- 
tions, however wise and respectable might be the members of 
that board ; and that, deeming it their duty to propose a diiferent 
organization for the exercise of that trust, the Committee re- 
commended the resolutions of the foDowing general tenor : — 

1. That there should be appointed, in May, annually, health 
commissioners, by concurrent vote of the City Council. 

2. That they should have power to carry into effect all the 
powers relative to the quarantine of vessels, the health, cleanli- 
ness, and comfort of the city, and the interment of the dead. 

3. That there should be, in like manner, appointed a physician 
for Hospital Island ; and also, in case of infectious diseases, three 
consulting physicians. 

4. That there should be a joint committee annually appointed, 
to prepare rules and regulations and superintend the proceedings 
of the Commissioners ; and, in ease of any doubt or question, to 
submit the subject for the decision of the City CouncU. 

These resolves were adopted in both branches, and the subject 
left for the action of the ensuing City Council. 

Accordingly, on the thu-d of May, in the ensuing city year, 
the Mayor, Aldermen Child, Eddy, and Hooper, with Messrs. 
Russell, Morse, Adan, Upham, and William Wright, of the 
Common Council, were appointed a committee on that subject; 
and, in pursuance of the policy recommended by these resolves, 
the agency of the Board of Health was superseded by an ordi- 
nance of the City Council, passed on the thirty-first of May, 
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1824, relative to the police of the city, by which the whole sub- 
ject was placed tinder the control of a single commissioner, as 
has already been stated in this work.^ On the same day, a vote 
passed both branches of the city, unanimonaiy expressing their 
thanks to the members of the late Board of Health, for then: 
faithful and laborious services. 

The visit of General Lafayette rendered the years 1824 and 
1825 a period of universal jubilee in the United States. Although 
the testimony of delight at his presence, which cities and states 
vied with each other in repeating, belong to the history of the 
nation, yet the proceedings of the municipality of Boston, as the 
triumphal procession swept through its predncts, requires here a 
brief notice and distinct reminiscence. 

In March, 1824, the Mayor, in compliance with a vote of the 
City Council, addressed the following letter to Lafayette. 

Boston, U. S. A., 20 March, 1824. 

SiK, — Tour intention to visit (he United States has been made known to its 
citizens by fie proceedings of their Nationai Le^slature. The city of Boston 
shares in the universal pleasure wliich lie expectation of so interesting an event 
has diffused ; but it has causes of gratifle^on peculiarly its own. Many of its 
inhabitants recollect, and all have heard of your former reiadenee in this metro- 
polis ; of the delight with which yon were here greeted on your second visit to 
this country ; and of the acclamation of a grateful multitude which attended you 
when sailing from this harbor, on yonr last departure from the United States ; 
and also of that act of munificence, by which in later times you extended the 
hand of rehef in their distress. These circumstances have imprrased upon the 
inhabitants of this city a vivid recollection of your person, and a peculiar inte- 
rrat in your character, endearing yon to their remembrance by sentiments of 
personal gratitude, as well as by that sense of national obligation with which the 
(itizens of the United States are universally penetrated. 

With feehngs (rfihis kind, the City Council of Boston, in accordance with the 
general wish ^ their constituents, have directed me to address this letter to you, 
and to express the hope that, should it comport with your convenience, you 
would do them the honor to disembark in this ci^, and to communicate the 
assurance that no event could possibly be more grateful to its inhabitants ; that 
nowhere could jou meet with a more cordial welcome ; that you could find 
nowhere hearts more capable of appreciating your early zeal and sacrifices in the 
cause of American freedom, or more ready to acknowledge and honor that cha- 
racteristic uniformity of virtue, with which through a long life, and in scenes of 
■unexampled difficulty and danger, you have steadfastly maintainod the cause of 
an enhghtened civil liberty in both hemispheres. 

Very respectfully, I am your obedient servant, 

JosiAH QuiNCT, Mai/ov of the City of Boston. 
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ANSWER OP LAFAYETTE. 

TotheMaynroflke. Ciiy of Boston : Pakis, May 26, 1824. 

Sir, — Ajnidst the new and high marks of beneyolence tiie people of the Uni- 
ted Statesand their representatives have lately deigned to confer upon me, I am 
proud and happy to recognize those particular sentimenta of die eitizena of Bos- 
ton which have blessed and delighted the first years of my public career, and 
the grateful sense of nhioh has ever since been to me a most valued reward and 
support. I joyfully anticipate the day, not very remote, thank God, when I 
may revisit the glorious cradle of American, and, in future, I hope, of universal 
Uberty. Your so honorable and gratifying invitation would have been directly 
complied with in the case to which you allude. But while I profoundly felt the 
honor intended by the offe* of a national ship, I hope I shall incur no blame by 
the determination I have taken to embark, as soon as it is in my power, in a pri- 
vate vCiSseL Whatever port I first attain, I shall, with the same eagerness, 
hasten to Boston, and present ia its beloved and revered inhabitants, as I have 
the honor to offer to Uie City Council and to you, sir, the homa^ of my affec- 
tionate gratitude and devoted respect. Lafayette. 

General Lafayette landed at New York on the sixteenth of 
August, 1824, amidst those demonstrations of interest and grati- 
tude, which every heart and hand in the United States was pre- 
pared to reiterate; and on the twentieth he left that city for 
Boston, under a mOitary escort. During the whole comae of his 
journey, he received continued evidences of general delight. 
From the lines of Massachusetts he was attended by the Aids of 
Governor Bustis, and weis received by him at his seat in Box- 
bury, on the evening of the twenty-third. On the succeeding 
morning, seated in a barouche the city had provided, he was 
escorted by a cavalcade of more than a thousand citizens to the 
lines of Boston, where he was met by the city authorities in car- 
riages, with a large military escort, and was thus addressed by 
the Mayor, standing in the barouche, in which were seated the 
Committee of the City Council. 

Genbeai. Lapayettb, — The citizens of BosliDtt welcome you on your 
return to the United States ; mindful of your early zeal in (he cause of Ameri- 
can independence, grateftil for your distinguished share in the perils and glories 
of its achievement. When, urged by a generous sympathy, yon first landed on 
these shores, you found a people engaged in an arduous and eventful struggle 
for liberty, with apparently inadequate means and amidst dubious omens. After 
the lapse of nearly half a century, you find the same people prosperous beyond 
all hope and all precedent ; their liberty secure, atting in their strength, without 
fear and without reproach. 

In your youth you jcaned the standard of three millions of people, raised in an 
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uncertain and unequal combat In your advanced age you return, and are met 
by ten millions of people, their descendants, who greet your approaeh and 
rejoice in it. This is not the movement of a turbulent populace, excited by 
the first laurels of some recent conqueror. It is a grave, moral, intellectual 

A whole people in the enjoyment of freedom as perfect aa the condition of our 
natm« permifa, recur with gratitude, increasing with the daily increasing sense 
of their blesangs, to the memory of those, who by their labors and in their bbod 
hid the foundatioa of our liberties. 

Your name, sir, the name of Lafayette, is associated with the most perilous 
and most glorious periods of oar Revolution — ■mth the imperisha,bl6 names of 
Washington and of that numerous host of heroes who adorn the proudest 
archives of American history, and are engraven in indelible traces on the hearts 
of the whole American people. Accept then, in the sincere spirit in which it la 
offered, this ample tribute to your virtues. 

Again, ar, the citizens of Boston bid yon welcome to the cradle of American 
independence and to scenes Consecrated with the blood shed by the earliest mar- 
tyrs in the cause. 

REPLY OP GENF.BAI, LAFATETTE. 

To the Mayor and People of Boston : 

The emotions of love and gratitude which I have been accustomed to feel on 
my entering this city, have ever mingled with a sense of reli^ons reverence for 
the cradle of American, and let us hope it will be hereafter said, of universal 

What must be my feelings, sir, at the blessed moment, when, after so long an 
absence, I find myself again surrounded by the good citizens of Boston. When 
I am so affectionately, so honorably welcomed, not only by old frieJidis, but by 
several successive generations ; when I can witness the prosperity, the immense 
improvements that have been thejust reward of a noble struggle, virtuous morals, 
and truly republican instjtations. 

I beg of you, Mr. Mayor, Gentlemen of the City Council, and all of you, 
beloved citizens of Boston, to accept the respectful and warm thanks of a lieart 
which has, for nearly half a century, been particularly devoted to your illnstrions 

The Mayor then took a seat with Lafayette. 

The entrance of Lafayette into the city was announced by 
raising the American flag on the cupola of the State House and 
on Dorchester Heights, from whence a salute of one hundred and 
one guns was fired. The streets were profusely decorated ; 
arches with appropriate mottoes were raised in "Washington 
Street ; and during his progress, for more than three miles, eJI 
the bells of the city were rung, and he was welcomed by more 
than seventy thousand inhabitants of the city and its vicinity. 
Every roof, window, balcony, and steeple, was put in requisition 
by the excited multitude, which, by its tha-ong, often impeded 
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the progress of the barouche. The day was cloudless, cool, and 
serene, and every circumstance propitious to general enjoyment. 
On the Common, Lafayette passed through two lines formed by 
several thousand children, pupils of the public schools, attired in 
uniform, and each wearing his portrait stamped upon a ribbon. 
From the State House, where his reception by the Governor was 
announced by a national salute from the Common, he was 
escorted to the mansion at the corner of Beacon and Park 
Streets, which had been obtained and furnished for his resi- 
dence, during his visit, by the city authorities; and he after- 
wards attended a public dinner given by them in his honor. 
During the week of his continuance in the city, he was escorted 
by the Mayor and a Committee of the City Council, to visit 
every object of interest within and around the city, and no testi- 
mony of respect and gratitude was omitted. 

On the thirty-first of August, the Mayor accompanied Lafay- 
ette, on his departure for New Hampshire, to the lines of Boston 
on Charles River Bridge, where he was received by the aids of 
the Governor of the Commonwealth and an escort of cavEihy. 

At pai-ting, he requested the Mayor to assure the citizens of 
Boston that "it was impossible for words to do justice to the 
emotions excited in his heart by the distinguished Idndness and 
honor with which he had been welcomed by them ; that they 
would ever be associated with his most precious recollections ; 
and that he wai'mly reciprocated their expressions of respect and 
regai-d." 

On the second of September, when Lafayette returned from 
New Hampshire, an elegant entertainment was given him at his 
residence in Park Street by the City ConncO, Lafayette pre- 
sided at the table, and they dined with him apparently as his 
guests ; and this gratifying arrangement formed an appropriate 
conclusion to the attention and tributes he received from the city 
government of Boston. 
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CITY GOVERNMENT. 1834-1825. 

JusiAH QuiNCY, Mayor. 

SMe of tlie Eire Department — Claims of the Engina Companies —Tlio 
Besult^Tliey smrender their Engines and resign^ Other Engine Compa- 
nies formed — A new Organization of Ibe Fire Department recommended — 
Measures taken to carry it into effect — Office of Auditor of Accounts esta- 
blished. 

During the first year of the second administration of tiie city 
government, the City Council were lestrained by obstacles, appa- 
rently insurmountable, from any attempt to improve the then 
existing system of protection against fire, although great changes 
in it were evidently requisite, Firewards, engine, and hook and 
ladder men, -with associated friendly fii-e companies, constituted 
the fire police. Their efficiency chiefly depended upon the aid 
of the inhabitants, applied under the authority of the firewards. 
They formed lanes of bystanders, who, by their direction, passed 
buckets of water, from pumps or wells in the vicinity, to the 
engines playing on the fire, and returned them for further 
supply. 

This system of protection had its origin in the relations of 
the colonial state, when the inhabitants were few, habituated to 
labor, and respect for the rights of property was general. Dwell- 
ing-houses being then separated by gardens or vacant fields, 
extensive conflagrations were infrequent ; yet, being of wood, 
and the means of insurance unattainable, their occasional loss 
kept alive the feeUng of sympathy in the community. The duty 
of joining some fire company and assisting at every fire was, 
therefore, regarded as imperious. 

At the time of the adoption of the city government, Boston 
was in a transition state, and fast advancing to that period, 
when, by the increase of population, ties of individual interest 
were diminished. The establishment of insurance offices had, 
in most cases, transferred the loss upon capitalists ; and poverty 
and crime, multiplying with numbers, began to regai^d iii'es as 
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harvests, from the gleaning of which they had not principle 
enough to abstain. 

Although this state of things was obvious, and its effects 
began to be felt, yet it was long before the duty of aiding the 
sufferers caused the necessity of imposing restraint on the general 
interference of the citizens at &es to be recognized. This reluct- 
ance to ac];nowIedge the effect of circumstances on the then 
existing system of protection, was peculiarly strong among the 
en^ne companies, in whom the esprit de corps was active and 
general. From the earliest period of the settlement, the mem- 
bers of these companies had been accustomed to regai'd them- 
selves as the guardians of the city against this element, and took 
a pride in the consciousness of their power. They were a body 
of men energetic and fearless. So far from regarding their labors 
as onerous and looking for their reward in pecuniary compensa- 
tion, a premium was often paid for , admission into the compa- 
nies, and they deemed themselves recompensed by a small allow- 
ance from the town, sufficient for an annual social supper, by 
exemption from militia duties, and the consciousness of useful 
and acceptable services to their fellow townsmen. Their engines, 
found and supported by the town, were without ornament, and 
valued only for their power. To be first, nearest, and most con- 
spicuous at fires, was the ambition of the engine men ; and the 
use of hose, as it had a tendency to deprive them of this gratifi- 
cation, was opposed. The hostihty to any change which should 
induce its use, was apparently general. The opinion of the cfii- 
ciency of the then existing system was riveted in the belief, and 
fortified by the pride of the engine companies. To doubt it, 
involved with them an inevitable loss of popularity ; and the 
introduction of a hose system was ridiculed and regarded as -use- 
less. Although the citizens in general did not coincide in the 
opinion of the engine companies, and perceived the difficulties of 
the subject, they were fai- from being unanimous relative to the 
improvement the state of the department required. The City 
Council, therefore, determined to defer until a more favorable 
moment the desired alterations ; and the Mayor prepared for 
changes which he deemed inevitable, by entering into correspond- 
ence with leading members of the fire departments of New York 
and Philadelphia, whose systems of protection were reported to 
him as highly efficient. 
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The fire department was brought under the consideration of 
the City Council in June, 1823, by a petition of several engine 
companies for an additional compensation for their services. 
The Committee to whom it was refen'ed, reported that the remu- 
neration already allowed was sufficient, and gave them leave to 
withdraw it. The acceptance of this report gave the petitioners 
great dissatisfaction ; and the Mayor soon received notice from 
the captains of some of the companies that they would never be 
Content with their present allowance, but that at a proper season 
they would renew their application. The Mayor understood, 
from the terms of this notice, that this renewal would be made 
in the winter, when their services were most important and 
arduous, and when, therefore, it would be most difficult to 
supply substitutes. The City Council consequently, immediately 
turned their attention to the present organization, efficiency, and 
equipments of the engine companies, the inducements given to 
join them, Eind the power of the firewards. These investigations 
increased their dissatisfaction, and presented new difficulties. 
The citizens complained that the firewards did not exercise their 
authority, despotic for the emergency, with the same energy as 
their predecessors. The fii'ewards asserted that the citizens no 
longer aided them in tbeii' duties, by becoming members of the 
fire companies ; and that while the classes of population dis- 
posed to be inactive or to depredate at fires increased, those who 
were willing to assist were much lessened. It was, therefore, 
more difficult to form lanes to supply the engines, and impossi- 
ble to support them for any length of time. The multiplication 
of insurance offices, also, by diminishing the losses of tlie sulier- 
ers, weakened the sense of obligation to risk life and health for 
their relief. The engine companies wei^e also equally loud in 
their complaints. The increase of population and extent of the 
city had rendered alarms more numerous and made distances 
greater. They were often obliged, from a deficiency of water, 
to drag their engines some hundred feet from the fii'e to the 
pump, and then back again, with the loss of half of the water 
obtained. In this labor and in that of working engines, the 
citizens were not as willing to aid as formerly. Admission 
into the engine companies was, indeed, yet regarded as a pri- 
vilege, for which from Jive to ei^ht dollars was paid by each 
candidate. The companies were accustomed to have four aup- 
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pers in a year, which exhausted their fees, fines, premiums, 
and allowance fi'om the city. The fines for failure in the mili- 
tia service had been so reduced, that exemption from it was 
no longer a powerful inducement to enter the engine compa- 
nies. Four htmdred and sixty men were theii- full complement, 
but only three hundred cmd twenty were enrolled, and conse- 
quently not one company had its full complement, and one had 
but twelve members. The city owned sixteen fire engines, but 
only fourteen were in service. A few of them were of great 
power, but in general they were ordinary in appearance and 
workmanship. Only eight hundred feet of hose belonged to all 
the companies collectively. Of these each engine had its pro- 
portion for its sole use ; and as the screws were not adapted to 
each other, to act in a conjoined line was impracticable. 

Although these facts were well known, no general dissatisfac- 
tion existed ; and it was dangerous for any man's reputation for 
sense or patriotism to question the axiom that there was no 
place whose inhabitants were more distinguished for alacrity and 
success in extinguishing fires than in Boston. The members of 
the engine companies, who held most firmly this opinion, were 
sHlful, alert, and vigorous men, experienced in the service and 
attached to it, and so confident of their ability and popularity, 
that several of them said to the Committee that if the companies 
resigned, no individuals could be found in the city willing and 
able to take charge of the engines. All acknowledged that fires 
were more destructive than formerly ; but this was attributed 
not to any defect in the system, but to the want of cooperation 
among the citizens. The remedies proposed and urged were, 
to revive the ancient volunteer fire companies, to enlarge the sup- 
ply of buckets, and vest greater authority in fiiewards. The pro- 
posal of a fii-e department which should exclude, instead of com- 
pelling the assistance of citizens, was received with indignation. 
" Do you thinlr, sir," said one of the captains of the engines, 
" that the citizens of Boston will ever submit to be prohibited 
from assisting a fellow townsman in distress. Such sort of laws 
may be obeyed in despotic countries, or in cities where the inha- 
bitants do not feel for one another ; but this is not the case, nor 
ever will be in Boston. No such system can ever be introduced 
into this city." When the advantages of the hose system were 
suggested, it was answered, that it was practicable in Philadel- 
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phia, from the abundance and easy command of water; bnt 
Bostoa possessed no such facilities. "When it was stated in 
reply, that in New York the want of a sufficient head of water 
was supplied by stationing engines at intervals between the 
water and the fire, which, by playing into each other successively, 
enabled the nearest to throw a continuous stream upon the fire. 
The answer of one of the captains was characteristic of the state 
of the existing prejudices on the subject, " Set cnginemen at a 
distance from the fire ! It will never be submitted to. Their 
desire is always to be in the hottest of the battle. The nearer 
the fire the higher the post of honor. Their sti'uggle is, who 
shall get to it the first, and who keep the nearest It would be 
more difficult to keep a Boston engine back, in order to play into 
its neighbor, than it would be to put out the fiie." Many thought- 
ful and intelligent citizens had also doubts concerning the effi- 
ciency of the hose system ; and the City Council concluded, 
after much deliberation, that it was most prudent to postpone 
for a time attempts to introduce improvements obnoxious to so 
many prejudices. 

During the year 1823, the whole damage received by the city 
from fiies did not amount to five thousand dollars. And this 
uncommon exemption from calamity, by diminishing the appre- 
hension of danger, delayed expenditiures for protection. 

On the seventeenth of September, 1823, the engine compa- 
nies renewed thek petition, demanded the usual premiums for the 
first and second engines which arrived at the fire, and an annual 
compensation of fifty dollars for each company, to be disposed 
of at their discretion. The Committee to whom this petition 
was referred, were the Mayor, Aldermen Odiorne and Eddy, 
with Messrs. E. "WilUanas, Oliver, Adan, and Wales, of the 
Common Council They had frequent interviews with the cap- 
tains and leading members of the several companies ; but the 
circumstances of the department, and the temper and language 
in which their claims were urged, made the com^e to be pursued 
very difficult. The season of the year and that which was 
approaching, were those in which any known general derange- 
ment of the engine companies would occasion great alaim 
among the citizens. The members of those companies had 
been long in the service of the city. Great confidence was 
attached to their experience. By many, the safety of the city 
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was deemed to be essentially dependent on their continuance. 
In their opinion the engine companies were composed of a. class 
of citizens whose claims it was unsafe to deny, and in whatever 
spirit demanded they onght to be granted, 

The claims of these companies were, in fact, pressed in terms 
indicating their belief that the city could not dispense with 
their services. The Committee of the City Council were told 
plainly, that unless their petition was granted, they would una- 
nimously resign their engines. On being asked, whether the 
companies will not be satisfied with less \h^n fifty dollars each, 
the reply of one of the captains was, " No. We are fixed on 
that point. FoHy-rdne dollars and ninety-nine cents will not do ! " 

After this evidence of feeling and opinion, a majority of the 
Committee came to the conclusion that any grant made under 
such circum.stances would be considered as an " acknowledg- 
ment of the dependence of the city upon the individuals who 
then composed those companies, be attributed to fear, and be 
only a temporary expedient and a source of future embarrass- 
ment ; that the pennanent safety of a city should never be 
allowed to be regarded as dependent on the capricious estimate 
of their own importance by any set of men ; but that general 
confidence should be permitted to rest on no other basis than the 
conviction that there exists always among the mass of its citi- 
zens talents and will adequate to self-protection. 

The Committee, therefore, on the twenty-fourth of November 
made a report, which was accepted by the City Council, that it 
was not expedient to grant the prayer of the petitioners, the pre- 
sent exemptions and compensations being a sufficient remunera- 
tion. 

In anticipation of possible difficulty, however, the Aldermen 
immediately instituted inquiries in their several wards, and ascer- 
tained that the citizens generally coincided in the views of the 
city authorities on these claims, and that if the present compa- 
nies surrendered 'their engines, others might be formed without 
difficulty. 

The City Council, however, being unwilling wholly to reject 
the petition of the engine companies, on the sixth of November, 
appointed another committee, consisting of the Mayor, Alder- 
men Patterson, Eddy, and Hooper, with Messrs. Swctt, Wins- 
low, Wright, Tappan, and Adan, of the Common Council, who, 
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on the twenty-fourth of that month, made an elaborate report, 
embracing all the topics of controversy, and after doing full just- 
ice to the efficiency of the engine companies, proceeded to show 
that their present compensation and privileges were greater than 
those granted to the engine companies of New York, who found 
no difficulty in keeping their numbers full. To show, however, 
the appreciation of the City Council of the services of the Bos- 
ton enginemen, the Committee proposed to increase the pre- 
miums of the fii-st and second companies which should arrive 
earliest at a fire, and an annual allowance of twenty-five dollars 
to each company, to be used at their discretion, which shoidd 
have on the first of January in each year a complement of twenty 
members. This report was accepted in both branches. 

When this result was announced to the companies, their cap- 
tains came before the Mayor, and gave notice that they should 
deliver up their engines and resign their offices at their respective 
engine houses on the first day of the ensuing December. 

Accordingly, at the hour assigned on that day, the captain of 
each company, at his engine' house, delivered its keys, his engine 
and apparitu", all m good oidei to membeii of the Board of 
■Udeimen ■who attenled to iecei\e them and who jmmediately 
d li\eied them into the custody of able and active bodies of citi- 
zens who had volunteered their '^ei vices on the emeigency On 
tht. evening of the same day the Major announced to fht. City 
Council that the fiie department of the citj wa^ in its ubuelI 
tdtc of efficiency and in the tomiie of the month <.! December, 
engine companies were oiganized m connection with every 
engine 

Such was the system of piotection against ffies at the end of 
the second yeai of the cit^ Ihc e aiiangements were the best 
the state of pubhc feehng and private interest would admit. The 
Mayor regarded them as temporary ; and, being convinced that 
a radical change must be effected in the whole system, he con- 
tinued the correspondence he had opened with the chief mem- 
bers of the fire departments of Philadelphia and New York, to 
satisfy his own mind on the true principles on which an efficient 
organization of a system of protection on this subject should be 



The same general views concerning the inefficiency of the ex- 
isting system were also entertained by the members of the City 
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Council, and had been confirmed and made evident to the citi- 
zens by a conflagration in Beacon Street, on the seventh of July 
preceding, which continued through "the whole day, and con- 
sumed fifteen valuable dwelling-houses, the loss being estimated 
at one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, exclusive of furniture. 

The inefficiency of the fire department seemed now to be gene- 
raUy felt and adinowledged ; but no evidence was ^ven of such 
dissatisfaction with the existing system as to justify an attempt 
to change it altogether. The old complaints, against tlie fiie- 
wards, of the want of fire companies and of buckets, and of the 
indifference of citizens,^ were reiterated, and the old remedies 
proposed. The diversity of opinion on this subject, and the 
force of prejudice was so great, that an attempt to introduce any 
efficient measures for a change of system was still deemed hope- 
less, until the seventh of April, 1825, when a conflagration occur- 
red in Doane Street, and extended from State Street to Central 
Street on the one side, and from Broad Street to KUby and 
Liberty Streets on the other, destroying in the course of a few 
hours fifty-three houses and stores, at a loss of half a million of 
dollars. The scene, on this occasion, was one of extreme em- 
barrassment and confusion. The lanes, fomied by the firewards 
with great difficulty, were soon broken or deserted, and great 
depredations were committed on property, brought forth indiscri- 
minately and left unprotected in the streets. From the want of 
water, the engines were dragged one thousand feet to the dock, 
and half the water obtained was lost before they could be drag- 
ged back again and put into operation. 

This calamity made a deep impression upon the citizens. The 
want of water, and of the means to bring a continuous stream 
of it on the flames, were apparent ; and it became evident, that 
the change in the habits and sympathies of the population, and 
the recent and increasing infusion of foreigners, rendered a change 
in the organization of a system of defence against fire and a 
more efficient police essential. 

The Mayor deemed this a favorable opportunity to exert offi- 
cial influence for the introduction of an independent fire depart- 
ment; and, under the sanction of a Committee of the City 
Council, consisting of the Mayor, Aldermen Baxter, Odiorne, 
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and Patterson, with Messrs. Gfoddard, S. E. Williams, Frothing- 
ham, Haskell, and "William Wright, of the Common Council, 
made, in April, 1825, a report, stating the causes of the existing 
deficiencies in the system of defence, and the diversity of opinion 
concerning the remedies, CEich of which were analyzed and ex- 
plained. Among these, reliance upon associated fire companies 
and the aid of the citizens, although, at the time, of all others 
the most popular and generally acceptable, the report represented 
as altogether mistaken ; ■ and that it would be encouraging false 
hopes and a false system, if the Committee did not declare their 
opinion concerning its inadequacy to protection, and did not 
express themselves decidedly in favor of introducing a supply of 
water to the engines through the means of hose, instead of by 
lanes formed of bystanders. The report then submitted eight 
resolutions for the adoption of the City Council ; the four first 
of which had for thek object to satisfy their fellow-citizens, by 
actual experiment, of the impracticability of reviving the ancient 
system of fire companies. To test the possibility of this resort, 
the resolutions proposed an invitation to householders and other 
dtizens, to form themselves into societies for their mutual pro- 
tection against fire ; and a system of organizing such societies, 
under the sanction of the Mayor and Aldermen, and prescribed 
the number of buckets, fire bags, and other instruments usual and 
proper for the service, which each company should provide ; and 
the authority which the members of such companies should 
exercise at fires ; with an assurance that the City Council would 
apply to the State Legislature to invest them with all requisite 
powers. This scheme, although carefully devised, when pro- 
posed to the citizens, proved an absolute, failure. For, although 
some associations were formed, the attempt evidenced the utter 
hopelessness of any such reliance. Three of the remaining reso- 
lutions proposed the constructing of three reservoirs in suitable 
places, each containing twenty-five thousand gallons of water; 
the purchase of two engines, in New York and Philadelphia, of 
approved power and construction ; and also a hydrauUon,^ with 
the usual quantity of hose attached to each form of engine, as 
practised in those cities. The last and eighth resolution declared 
the expediency of adopting a new organization of the fire de- 
i A small engine, witl! one cbamber, ased for forcing water through hose, as 
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partment, on the principle of distinct and individual responsi- 
bility ; and that a Committee of the City Couneil should be 
appointed, for the purpose of Eirranging and reporting the details 
of such an organization. 

The City Council adopted all the suggeations of the report, 
and passed the several resolutions it recommended, and appointed 
the Mayor, Aldermen Blake and Welsh, and Messrs- S. K. Wil- 
liams, Barry, Boies, and Wales, a Committee on the eighth reso- 
lution, to arrange and report the details of a new organization 
of the fire department. This Committee reported on the twelfth 
of May two resolutions, which were adopted at once by the 
City CounciL 

The first declared the expediency of establishing a fire de- 
partment, consisting of one chief engineer, and as many engi- 
neers, firewardens, engine men, hose men, and hook and ladder 
men, as may be chosen and appointed by the City Council. 

The second requested the Mayor and Aldermen to apply to 
the Legislature for such powers and authorities, t^D be vested in 
the fire department, and abo such privileges and exemptions 
granted to its members, as may be requisite, and in their wisdom 
deemed expedient. 

The Mayor and Aldermen immediately took measures to have 
two engines, of approved capacity and power, to be built, one in 
Philadelphia, and the other in NewYork. Gentlemen of skiU 
and intelligence, in each city, kindly undertook the superintend- 
ence of their construction ; and the mechanics employed in each 
city, being apprized that their work would be brought into direct 
comparison, under the stimulus of emulation, produced two 
engines, each of which was pronomiced by competent judges to 
be equal in power, capacity, and workmanship to any engine in 
either city. Their style of construction, differing fi'om those 
used in Boston, gave an opportunity to the mechanics of this 
city to compare, and possibly to improve, the construction of 
their own engines. 

These measures did not pass without animadversion. It was 
inquired, through the press, " whether the mechanics of Boston 
were inferior in skill to those in Philadelphia and New York ? 
and why the money of the city was expended in the patron- 
age of the mechanics of other cities, rather than of its own?" 
But when dbect inquiries were made of the Mayor by Boston 
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meehatiies themselves, concerning the principles and effects of 
this policy, the explanation given convinced them of its advan- 
tages ; and also, that an entire change in the system of our pro- 
tection against fires would cause expenditures ultimately tending 
to their benefit. 

Such were the first steps taken towards the establishment of 
a fire department, to act independently of the general aid of the 
citiKena of Boston. At this day, {1851,) after the experience of 
the advantages of the system, it is impossible for any one to 
realize the extcerae antipathy, and even predetermined hostility, 
to the measures, evinced by men in other respects of great judg- 
ment and sagacity. 

Having thus authorized the purchase of two engines and a 
hydraulion, and the constructing of three reservoirs, each to con- 
tain twenty -five thousand gallons of water, the City Council refer- 
red the subject of " the organization of a fire department, on the 
principle of distinct and individual responsibility," to the next 
City CounciJ, the period of a reorganization of the city govern- 
ment being now approaching. 

The inconvenience of leaving city expenditures subject to the 
control of several boards, some of whom claimed an independ- 
ence of the City Council, a practice which bad been borrowed 
from that of the town government, began io be seriously felt, 
and a change was demanded by the plainest dictates of expedi- 
ency. The Mayor, therefore, in January, 1824, by a special mes- 
sage, recommended to the City Council the consideration of " a 
more systematic accountability for public moneys, and a more 
efficient check upon the expenditures of the city." A joint Com- 
mittee of the City Council was accordingly appointed on the 
subject, who, in the April following, made a report, stating the 
system of accountability then practised, representing its un- 
satisfactory nature, and the reasons for the change it recom- 
mended. Four boards were then intrusted with the expenditure 
of public moneys, namely, — the Mayor and Aldermen, the 
Overseers of the Poor, the Commissioners ,of Health, and the 
Directors of the House of Jndustiy. To each of these various 
sums were advanced, in the form of appropriations, and ex- 
pended by votes of the respective boards, under the agency of 
committees. The members of these committees made the ex- 
penditure or the contract, and vouched the bOl for the article 
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delivered or the services rendered, including the rate of compen- 
sation or the price. A committee from the board, once in each 
month, examined the account of expenditures of that month, re- 
ceived the vouchers, and, where they agreed, passed the accounts. 
The course of proceeding was very similar in all the boards. 
However well suited such a course might have been in the early 
stage of municipal institutions, when the numbers affected by 
their authorities were smaO, and tlie amounts expended incon- 
siderable, the Committee deemed that a more systematic and 
uniform accountability ought to be established to satisfy the 
increasing demands and expenditures of a city rapidly augment- 
ing in wealth and population. 

It seemed to them sufficiently loose and unsatisfactory in 
point of efficient accountability, that the whole city expenditures 
should be made by forty or Mty members of four «iistinct boards, 
chosen annually for general purposes, with no particular refer- 
ence to their adaptation to the paj-ticular class of expenditures 
which they were called upon to superintend. That these indi- 
viduals, acting gratuitously, without compensation, could not be 
expected to give more than a certain general and occasional 
overeight to the objects on which expenditures were made ; and 
that, of course, they must act chiefly by minor agents, which, as 
they multiplied, necessarily increased the chance of mistake and 
imposition. 

The great defect in this organization, with reference to an effi- 
cient accountability for public moneys was, in the opinion of 
the Committee, the fact, that the accountability for the expendi- 
ture of each board was to committees of its own; in other 
words, the power to expend and the power of calling to account 
was efficiently the same ; an arrangement, which, however in- 
consequential in boards destined for the mere care of property 
and pecuniary investment, must have important consequences 
in boards charged with the oversight of great expenditures, rela- 
tive to objects comprising numerous details, and requiring the 
employment of many subordinate agents. 

The labors of the committee of accounts were lessened by 
dividing the members of the boai-d ijito monthly committees, of 
a number deemed expedient, — usually two. 

All the members of the board undertook by tmns this labor 
and responsibility. 
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The consequence was, that there was no such general super- 
intendence as is implied and effected by accountability to one 
practical mind, habituated to the rules and routine of a single 
department. As there was no distinct, uniform rales for pro- 
ceeding, committees were guided by such principles as on the 
instant were deemed applicable. Admissions or rejections thus 
unavoidably often depended upon the pai-ticular state or temper 
of mind of the members of the committees. The circumstances 
of the individual were often considered instead of the ease ; and 
the results were often very different from what they would have 
been had the same accounts been subjected to the analysis of 
other members of the same board. No stronger evidence could 
be given of the incorrectness of these financial arrangements, 
than the fact that persons having accounts to settle with the city, 
have been Imown to inquire who the monthly committee of 
accounts were, and to postpone presenting their accounts until 
those they deemed most likely not to sift severely came to exer- 
cise the power. 

The defects of the system then in practice having been thus 
set forth, the Committee proceeded to state the remedy they 
proposed, which consisted in the establishment of an office of 
" auditor of accounts" and in tracing an outline of the duties 
and rules to which that office should be subjected. 

This change was deemed too important to be passed with- 
out its being vutaally submitted to the decision of the citizens. 
The Committee, therefore, only proposed that it should be 
taken into consideration by the then existing City Council, the 
report to be printed and distributed, recommending the whole 
subject to the attention of it« successors ; by whom it was, in 
August, 1824, revived, the office of auditor established, and a 
new system of accountability connected with it. In the same 
month, William Hayden was elected Auditor, and by his great 
ability and efficiency corrected the irregularity incident to the 
former system, and introduced principles for checking the facility 
with which additional appropriations were made, after the annual 
appropriation bills had been passed by the City Council. 

In pursuance of the same general policy, in February, 1828, 
the City Council adopted a system of self-restriction, having 
for its object to confine the ordinary expenditures of the year 
within the limits of the ordinary annual incomes, by passing an 
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order of the following tenor : — " That, in the present and every 
future financial year, after tlie annual order of appropriations 
shall have been passed, no subsequent expenditure shall be au- 
thorized for any object, unless provision for the same shall be 
made, by expressly creating therefor a city debt ; in the latter of 
which cases, the order shall not be passed, unless two thirds of 
the whole mcmboi-s of each branch of the City Council shall 
vote in the affiriiiative, by vote taken by yeas and nays," 
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CHAPTER XII, 

CITY GOVEfiNjMENT. 1825. 

JosiAH QoiTjCY, Mayors 

The Citizens accept tlie Eeport of tlicir General Committee on the inexpediency 
of modifying tlie powers of the Overseers of tlio Poor — Overseers decline 
tailing Care of the Poor at tie House of Industry — Their Rights and Duties 
submitted io Legal Counsel — Their Report, and eoosequent Proceedings 
of tie City Council — Measures to introduce a Supply of Fresh Water — 
Proceedings relative to Faneuil Hall Market — Census of the City — 'Erne 
of Organizing the City Government changed. 

The organization of tlie city government was this year trans- 
ferred from Faneuil Hall to that of the Chamber of the Com- 
mon Council, and conducted with customaiy ceremonies. The 
Board of Aldermen consisted entirely of new members ; all those 
of the preceding year having declined a reelection. 

The Mayor, in his inangm^al address, after expressing his gra- 
titude to his fellow-citizens for the unanimity of their suiBrages, 
and paid a well-deserved tribute to the members of the Board of 
Aldermen of the two preceding yeara, for their faithful and labo- 
rious services,^ directed the attention of the City Council and 
his fellow-citizens to the critical question then pending between 
the Overseers of the Poor and the City Government After stat- 
ing, in unequivocal terms, the incompatibility with the public inte- 
rest of the existence, under a city organization, of an independent 
Board claiming the right of expending public money without re- 
sponsibility to the city authorities, he explained the effect upon 
the character and confidence in the members of that Board, una- 
voidably resulting from the difference in selecting them, as now 
practised under the city charter, and as was formerly under the 

1 The whole number of votes oast was I89I, of which the Mayor had 1836. 

The memhei'S of this Board of AMennen were George Blake, John Bellows, 
John Bryant, Daniel Carney, John D. Dyer, Josiah Marshall, Henry J. Oliver, 
and Thomas Welsh, Jr. 

s See Appeniljx, D. 
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town government. This development he regarded it his duty to 
make, notwithstanding that the report of the Committee/ ap- 
pointed by a general meeting of the citizens, in opposition to 
those views, was about to be taken into consideration by another 
general meeting of the citizens, to be held on the nineteenth of 
May, then instant; and no doubt could be entertained that the 
recommendations of that report would be adopted, so conforma- 
ble were they to popular habits and prejudices. The City Coun- 
cil, however, took no measures strenuously to oppose the accept- 
ance of that report. They had effected the removal of the poor 
to the House of Industry, and of consequence felt less interest 
in the immediate result. They had conscientiously fulfilled their 
duty to the city, by faithfully explaining to their fellow-citizens 
the nature and consequences of the relations and claims of that 
Board in respect of the interest of the city. "Whatever ills or 
difficulties might hereafter result, could not be attributed to any 
want of firmness or foresight in them. The citizens were left, 
therefore, to the unbiased exercise of their own feelings and judg- 
ment, and the report of their General Committee was adopted 
without important opposition. 

In May, 1825, immediately after the organization of the city 
government, the Overseers of the Poof addressed a commujiica- 
tion to the City Council, asking for a suitable house for the 
accommodation of the poor, and expressing their readiness to 
take upon themselves the oversight, care, and government of it. 
A Committee of the City Council, consisting of the Mayor, and 
Messrs. Williams, Thaxter, and Elliot, of the Common Coun- 
cil, was immediately appointed, to whom this application was 
referred, and who reported on the twelfth of May, that a house, 
such as the Overseers applied for, had already been provided by 
the city ; that it was placed under the care of the Directors of 
the House of Industry, who were invested by law, in respect of 
the inmates of that house, with all the powers exercised by the 
Overseers of the Poor; that they were wisely and efficiently 
active in their oversight of it, to the content of the poor ; and 
that then: superintendence of the moral and physical condition 
of the inmates V/as highly satisfactory. The report expressed 
the gratification the Committee derived from the hope of being 

1 See ch, x, p, 146. 
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atle to avail themselves of the general aid of the Overseei-s ; and 
the readiness of the City Council to grant all those practical and 
useful facilities relative to providing for the poor, which, from the 
tenor of their application, the Overseers appeared to desire ; and, 
in order that the poor of the city might enjoy the benefit and 
experience of both those Boards, the Committee presented their 
views in the form of three resolutions, which the City Council 
unanimously adopted. 

By the first, the Overseers of the Poor were authorized and 
requested to grant permits for admission into the House of In- 
dustry of any person, in theii judgment, entitled to the support 
of the city in that house, for which purpose its Directors were 
enjoined to provide relief and support. 

By the second, the Overseers of the Poor were authorized and 
requested, at their discretion, with or without notice, to visit the 
House of Industry, to inquire into its condition and the treat- 
ment and employment of the poor, and make such represent- 
ations on those subjects as theii wisdom and experience might 
suggest. 

By the third, the Mayor and Aldermen were authorized to 
provide a suitable vehicle, for conveyance to the House of In- 
dustry of such decrepid persons as were incapacitated from going 
of themselves, and place the same at the disposal of both the 
superintending Boards. 

As soon as these resolutions were received by the Overseers 
of the Poor, they addressed, on the twenty-third of May, 1825, 
a memorial in writing to the City Council, stating that " they did 
not feel justified in relinquishing to the Directors of the House 
of Industry any of the tasks assigned them by law;" and that 
" they would not consent to grant the permits contemplated by 
the above resolves;" and gave notice to the City Council that, 
" unless a house is provided, to which the Overseers can remove 
paupers, the city wiU be exposed to great expense." 

This memorial was referred to a Committee of the City 
Council, consisting of the Mayor, Aldennen Carney, Welsh, 
and Oliver, with Messrs. Savage, WilUams, Thaster, Elliotj 
Adan, Ti'acy, and Ware, of the Common Council ; who, on the 
twenty-seventh of June, reported, that the tenor of the above 
memorial indicated so great a misapprehension in the Board of 
1, concerning their rights and duties, as, if acquiesced 
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ill, ■Would result in consequences at once serious and embarrass- 
ing ; and to put tliosc riglits and duties, as far as possible, be- 
yond all doubt and question, they had requested the Mayor to 
lay the whole subject before counsel leai^ned in the law, and for 
this purpose had selected "William Prescott, Chai-les Jackson, 
and Daniel Webster, gentlemen possessing the greatest profes- 
sional reputation, and whose opinion would, it was hoped, be 
conclusive with the Board of Overseers, and certainly with the 
public. 

The Mayor, accordingly, 'on the fourth of June, 1825, ad- 
dressed a letter to those three jurists, and, after stating that an 
unhappy controversy had arisen, between the Overseere of the 
Poor and the City Council, in relation to their respective powers 
ajid duties, that a Committee of this body, to whom was 
refeiTcd the memorial of the Overseers, dated the twenty-third 
of the preceding May, had dkeeted him to submit, for tlieir 
inspection and consideration, certain laws and documents, and 
subjoin certain inquiries, for their official answer, as counsel 
learned in the law. The acta submitted were : — 

1st. The act for employing and providing for the poor of the 
town of Boston, passed in the year 1735, and ratified and con- 
firmed in January, 1789. 

2d. An act relative to the relief, support, employment, and 
removal of the poor, passed the twenty-sixth February, 1796. 

3d. An act concerning the House of Industry, passed the thh-d 
February, 1823. 

4th. An act concerning the regulations of the House of Cor- 
rection in the city of Boston, and passed twelfth June, 1826. 

5th. An act establishing the City of Boston, passed the 
twenty-third February, 1822, called the City Chai-ter. 

The documents submitted were, — 

1. The Vote of the City Council, passed twenty-ninth Sep- 
tember, 1823.1 

2. The Memorial of the Overseers of the Poor to the City 
Council, without date, but which was committed in this body 
on the fifth of May last. 

3. The Report of the Committee of the City Council on the 
preceding Memorial and the three Resolves srfbjoined, adopted 
and passed on the twelfth of May^ last. 

1 Sec cli. vii. pp. 95, 9G. 3 See p. 168. 
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4. The Mcmoi-ial of the Overseers of the Poor to the City 
Council, dated the twenty-third of May last.* 

The inquiries submitted for their official answer were, — 

1. Is not the erecting, providing, and endowuig the house for 
the reception and employment of the idle and poor of the city, 
caCed the House of Industry, and the appointment of directors 
thereof, according to the act entitled, "An act concerning the 
House of Industry ," a sufficient and legal exercise of the author- 
ity invested in the City Council, under the acts of 1735, of 
1794, and of 1822? 

2. Does not the authority given to the Directors of the House 
of Industry to use, regulate, and govern said house, supersede, 
with respect to all persons sent to it, any authority in relation 
to them, given by the acts of 1735 and 1794 to the Overseers 
of the Poor, except so far as the City Council may authorize? 

3. Have the Overseers of the Poor any right to appoint a 
master of said hotise, or to have the government thereof, or to 
ordain any rules or regulations concerning it ? 

4. Does the saving of the act of tenth January, 1789, in the 
act of 1794, and the continuance in force thereby of the act of 
1735, preclude the city of Boston from any of the general privi- 
leges of the act of 1794, which are granted by it to the other 
towns of the Commonwealth ; or deprive the City Council, 
under the transfer of powers made by the city charter, from 
"directing the way and manner" in which poor and indigent 
persons shall be supported and relieved, according to the right 
secured to other towns in the Commonwealth by the act of 
1794? 

5. Is not the "direction" given by the City Council, as to 
" the way and manner " in which the poor and indigent shall 
be relieved and supported, conclusive and obligatory upon the 
Overseers of the Poor, under and by virtue of the act of 1794 ? 

6. Is not the "direction" given in the vote of the City Coun- 
cil, dated the twenty-ninth September, 1823,^ full and sufficient 
in that respect; and have the Overseers of the Poor a right to 
refuse to exercise that general visitatorial power which that vote 
provides for and authorizes ? 

7. After notice given of the passing of the fust resolve, on the 

1 See p. 169. 9 See ch. tii. pp. 95, &8, 
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twelfth o£ May last,^ have the Overseers of the Poor a right to 
refuse to grant permits for admission of the poor and indigent, 
standing in need of reUef, to the House of Indnstry, who are in 
other towns of this Commonwealth, but belong to Boston, and 
to support such persons in other places in said city, or in such 
other towns ? 

8. Have the Overseers of tlie Poor in said city a right to refuse 
to give permits for admission to the House of Industry of the 
poor and indigent of said city, standing in need of rehef, and to 
support them in other places in said city ? 

9. Is there any power and authority in and over the House of 
Industry which the City Council can vest in the Overseers of 
the Poor, consistent with the powers and authorities vested by 
the act of third Febmaiy, 1823, in the Directors of the House of 
Industry, other and greater than those invested and specified in 
the vote of the City Council, passed September 39, 1823,^ and 
the second resolve of that body, passed the twelfth of May 
last? 3 

On these laws, submitted document, and inquiries, those 
jurists made the following statement of their opinions : — 

" In mating up our opinion on the question now pending between the City 
Council and the Overseers of the Poor, respecting the powers and duties of the 
latter, we have considered first, the general proyiaons of the law on tlija sub- 
ject ; and secondly, the statutes which apply excluavely to the city of Boston. 

"By the statute 1793, c. 59, towns may choose any number, not exceeding 
twelve, Overseers of tie Poor, who shall have the care and oversight of the 
poor, and see that they are suitably relieved, supported, and employed, either in 
the work-house or other tenements belonging to Ihe town, or in auch otier way 
and manner as they (the town) shall direct, or otherwise at the discretion of the 
Overseers. 

" By the city charter (stat 1821, c. 110,) the City Council now has all the 
power, in this respect, that was formerly vested in flic town. If there were no 
otber statute on fliis subject, it la evident that the City Coundl ■would be 
authorized to provide a house for their poor, and prescribe the manner in which 
they should be supported and employed in it ; or to cause them to be relieved 
at their own houses, or in other private louses, or, in shortj in any manner 
which, in the discretion of the City Council, should appear best ; and it would 
be the duty of the Overseers to comply will such directions. 

"By the provincial statute, 8 and 9 Geo. H., c. 3, (passed in May, 1735,) the 
town of Boston was authorized to erect a house for the reception and employ- 

1 Sec p. 168. a See ch. vii. pp. 95, 96. 
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meat of the idle and poor, and to discontinue the same if they should think 
proper ; the house to be under the regulation of the Overseers of the Poor, 
Vfho had power to make orders and by-laws for its government, subject to the 
control of the town, and to appoint the mastev and other officers of the house. 
If there were no other laws but those above mentioned, the City Council might, 
in their discretion, discontinue their ahoshouse, and require that their poor should 
be relieved and supported in some other plaes or other manner; but as long as 
the city had a house for the poor, in pursuance of that statute of 17S5, the 
Overseers would have had the regulation and government of it. This last- 
mentioned statute furnishes the only foundation for ilie claims of the Overseers ; 
and, although there might posably be a question whether it has not been virtu- 
^y repealed, (at least, so far as it relatea to the government of the Alms- 
house,) yet we have thought it more safe and expedient to proceed on the sup- 
position that it remains in force, excepting so far as it has been clearly dtered 
by subsequent statutes. In the year 1823, the city had erected what they called 
a House of Industry. If this is to be considered as the " house for the reception 
and employment of the idle and poor," pursuant to the statute of 1735, the 
Overseers would have had the government of it, if no other provirfon had been 
made. But by the statute of the third February, 1823, 1823, c. 56, the Legis- 
lature gave the government of this House of Industry to nine directors, to be 
chosen by the City Council. If, therefore, this is the Almshouse, flie govern- 
ment of it is taken fl?om the Overseers awd vested in the nine Directors, and 
the statute of 1 735 is so far repealed. The City Council could not, as we con- 
ceive, give to the Overseers any control over this house, inconastent with the 
authority vested by law in flie Directors. On the other hand, if this House of 
Industry is a distinct establishment, and not such a pooT'house, as is contem- 
plated in the statute of 1735, it is dear that the Overseers have nothing to do 
with it. It is equally clear that, whether the house is of one or the other de- 
scription, the City CouncU has authority, according to tiie statute 1793, e. 59, to 
require that the poor should be relieved, supported, and employed in that house. 
It may be proper here to remark that, although the law appears to ^ve an un- 
limited power to towns, to cause their poor to he relieved in any manner what^ 
ever, yet there seems to be some limitation, arising ijecessarily out of peculiar lar- 
cumslances and from other parts of tiie law. If, for example, a poor person should 
break a limb, or be so ill that he could not be moved without endangering his 
life, the Overseers would be bound to relieve him immediately, without carry- 
ing him to tiie poor-house, or before he could be sent there, notwithstanding the 
town should liave prescribed that aa the place for maintaining the poor. There 
is another kind of ezoeption which, though not required by law, seems to be 
called for by humanily and benevolence, aa well as by a regard to economy, 
and that is, of those householders and others, who require only partial relief, 
and who may be rendered more comfortable by a small supply of necessaries at 
thar own homes, than by being wholly supported in a poor-house. And the 
Mnderrigned would suggest to the City Council, the expediency of passing an 
order for the relief and employment of the poor in the House of Industry, and 
of excepting from its operation the two classes of persons above-mentioned. 

"As to all these persons who may be lawfully relieved without b^ng sent to the 
House of Iftdnstrj, the care of tiiem remains entirely with the Overseers ; but as 
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to Eill wTio ouglit by law and the orders of the City Council to be relieved and 
supported in tliat place, Ihe Directors Lave the game powens tliat the Overseers 
have to send them Ibere, and have the sole power of governing them after they 
are admitted. 

" If the City Council haa a right to require that all the poor, excepting the 
two classes above-mentioned, shall be supported in the House of Industry, it 
necessarily follows that the Overseers are bound to send all such poor there for 
/elief ; and if ihey should decline to do so, the remedy would be substantially 
the same as in any other tawtt in the Commonwealth where the Overseers should 
refuse to provide for the poor according to law and to the directions of tiie town. 

"These general views of ttie subject exhibit the opinions (hat we have formed 
on most of the points in controversy; but we proceed briefly to give a specific 
answer to each of the questions contained in the annexed papers. 

" To the first, we answer, that, in our opinion, the erecting and providing foi- 
the House of Industry, is a valid and legal exercise of authority by the City 
Council ; and we also think that it may be con^dered such a poor-house as ia 
contemplated by the statute of 1735 ; though, for the reasons above-mentioned, 
we hare not thought it material to settle the last question. We have no doubt 
that it is a house in which the City Council may lawfully order the poor to be 
relieved and employed; and that the poor when there, must be relieved and 
employed by the Directors, and under their authority. 

" To the second, we answer in the affirmative. It is impossible that two dis- 
tinct and independent bodies should each have the whole of the authority in 
(juestion, and the statute 1822, c. 5G, has ^ven the authority to the Directors. 

" To the third ; in our opinion, the Overseers have no such right or authority. 

" To the fourth ; we see nothing in any of the statutes referred to, which could 
prevent the town, before the charter, or the City Council now, ftom " directing 
the way and manner" in which the poor should be relieved, supported, and 
employed, as any other town in the Commonwealth might do, excepting only 
that before tlie statute of 1822, c. 5G, if the city had seen fit to build and Wiun- 
tain a poor-house in pursuance of the provisions of the statute of 1735, the Over- 
seers would have had the diveetion of the house. 

" To the fifth ; the City Council has, in our opinion, the same authority in this 
respect that the town formerly possessed, and their votes pursuant to that author- 
ity are conclusive and obligatory on the Overseers. 

"To the sixth; we see no necessity for the Overseers to exercise any authority 
■over the poor in the House of Industry ; and the City Council cannot, as we 
apprehend, ^ve fa the Overseers any authority inconsistent with that which is 
vested in the Directors by the statute of 1822, c. 56. Of course, we are of opi- 
nion that the Overseers cannot exercise any greater authority than that speci- 
fied in the vote of September 29, 1823. This vote, however, does not appear to 
be a full exercise of the authority of the City Council, and we would surest the 
expediency of their paaang a formal order {if there Js not such a one in force) 
requiring that all the poor, with the exception of the two classes above-mentioned, 
shall be relieved, supported, and employed in the House of Industry. 

" To the seventh ; if the City Council have passed, or should see fit to pass, an 
order of the kind su^ested in our preceding answer, the Overseers could not 
lawfully mainfMn the poor, who come within the terms of the order, at the 
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expense of tlie city, at any other place than the Hoiise of Industry. The 
Krectors of that House haye the same power as the Overseera to send there any 
of the poor persons referred to in. this question. 
"The eighth is answered in the preceding answer. 

" To the ninth ; we are not aware of any furiher measures that can or ought to 
he tahen by the City Council in this respect. 

(Signed) William Prescott, 
CnAitLES Jackson, 
Daniel "Webster." 
"Boston, June 21, 1825. 

The opinions of these jurists on tlie several laws, documents, 
and questions submitted to them, were received and communi- 
cated to the City Council on the twenty-seventh of June, 1825, 
and, in confonnity therewith, the Committee reported the three 
foUowing resolves, which were immediately passed by the City 
Council ; and, by their order, an attested copy of the report and 
resolves was transmitted to each member of the Board of Over- 
seers of the Poor. 

1. Resolved, That the Overseers of the Poor be, and hereby 
are directed to cause all persons, who, from the nature of the ill- 
ness under which they labor, or of the accident which has 
befaUen them, are incapable without endangeiing life to be 
removed from the place where they are, to be relieved and sup- 
ported in such place until they are capable of being removed, 
and as soon as they are capable of being removed, the said 
Overseers are directed to cause them forthwith to be removed 
for further relief and support to the House of Industry. 

2. Resolved, That the Overseers of the Poor be, and they 
hereby are directed, as it respects those householders and others, 
who, in their opinion, require partitd relief, and who may be ren- 
dered more comfortable by a small supply at their own houses 
than by being wholly supported in a poor-house, to grant such 
partial relief and small supply of necessaries at their own 
houses. 

3. Resolved, That the Overseers of the Poor be, and they 
hereby are directed to see that aU poor and indigent persons, 
having lawful settlement in the city of Boston, and standing in 
need of relief, other than those belonging to the classes specified 
in the two preceding resolves, be suitably relieved, supported, and 
employed in the House of Industry, according to the regulations 
and under the superintendence of the Directors of said House, 
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On the nineteenth of May, 1825, a committee was appointed 
in both branches of the City Council, to inquire into " the practi- 
cabihty, expense, and expediency of supplying the city with 
good, wholesome, and soft water." On the thirteenth of June the 
Committee reported that there was no doubt of its practicability 
or expediency, and that the only questions were, concerning the 
expense and the mode by which it could be effected ; but that 
a great diversity of opinion existed, whether it ought to be left 
to private associations of capitalists, or be done wholly at the 
expense of the city ; they recommended a survey of the most 
suitable places in the vicinity from which a sufficient supply 
might be obtained. This was authorized, and an appropriation 
made of one thousand dollars for the object. 

So little were the future wants of the city anticipated, that the 
Mayor received from a citizen of Boston, perhaps second to none 
of his time for talents, judgment, and affection for the city, a let- 
ter dated June 25, 1825, recommending Stony Brook, in Hoxbury, 
" as the source of supply, and stating, from his own observation, 
that, during forty years, it had never failed to supply water suffi- 
cient for the purposes of the city." Indeed, there was no general 
deficiency of a supply of water felt at that time, except at fires. 
On the fom'teenth of November, Daniel Treadwell, an experi- 
enced engineer, was, however, employed by the city to make 
a survey of places best adapted to afford such a supply; and, 
on the twenty-thh-d of the same month, the Mayor received a 
letter from John C Warren, then, as now, one of the most emi- 
nent physicians in the city, which, after stating "that the in- 
troduction of an ample supply of pure water would contribute 
much to the health of the city, and prove one of the greatest 
blessings which could be bestowed upon it," concluded with a 
caution against " any project involving much expense, as being 
objectionabje, and might tend to delay the execution of a more 
perfect plan, and protract the existence of an evil most important 
to be removed." Spot Pond, in Stoneham, and Charles River, 
were the two sources of supply to which Mr. Treadwell's survey 
related ; and the expense to the city from either source was cal- 
culated not to exceed six or seven hundred thousand dollars. 
The public mind was not, however, prepared to incur even this 
expense for the object; and Mi". Treadwell's report was imme- 
diately referred to the next City Council. And in Decembei^, a 
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joint committee of both branches were appointed to ascertain on 
what terms tlie sources of supply, suggested by Mr. Trcadwell, 
could be obtained. 

While these measures were in progress, the Mayor entered into 
a correspondence with William T. Lewis of Philadelphia, whose 
superintendence of the waterworks of that city, and instrument- 
ality in constructing them, had highly qualified him to give 
information on the subject. With great readiness, Mr. Lewis 
gave his opinion upon all the topics on which the Mayor had 
inquired, and particularly on that which he regarded as the most 
important of all others, as to the expediency of effecting the 
object wholly at the expense of the city, or by the aid of asso- 
ciated capitalists. " On this subject," he replied, " cost is not 
to be regarded; in London, scarcely a fire of any magnitude 
happens, without complaints of the deficiency of water ; and 
I have now a paper in my possession, stating a meeting of 
the Common Council of the city, inquiring into its cause. This 
it does not require much consideration to answer. It is fi'om 
the fatal error of suffering interested individuals to have the 
supply of an ai-ticle of the most indispensable nature, and, with- 
out which, health and comfort catmot be enjoyed. Expense 
is eompai"atively no object. If a company supply your city, 
they wUt expect to profit by it, and this profit may as well be 
saved to your corporation. If it be a losing business, indivi- 
duals should not suffer by forwarding a great public object ; and 
if they do, the citizens will be sure to feel it by a pinched and 
partial supply. In Philadelpliia, we have expended vast sums 
of money, yet I firmly believe that were the question submitted 
to the citizens, to sell to a company the whole cost, with inte- 
rest, that not one tenth part of the population would agree to it. 
The increased security from fire, the abundant supply for wash- 
ing the streets, the copious streams afforded for baths for eleanSi- 
ness, and, in short, many other advantages, are such, and so well 
appreciated, that no money would tempt them to make sale of 
the works." These views were deemed by the Mayor conclu- 
sive on this point ; and a very powerful association being, at 
that time, forming, to introduce water into the city, he came to 
the resolution to throw his whole olficial influence against it. 

During this year the building of Faneuil Hall Market was 
pursued with great vigor. On the second of May, a committee 
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of both branches^ was raised on the subject, who appointed a 
sub-committee^ for its superintendence, and David W, ChUd, 
the active superintendent of the worlr. None but ordinary super- 
visory attentions were required ; and the year closed with reports 
to the City Council, concerning the expenditures of the year, 
and the outstanding claims of proprietors of the land. 

In October, 1825, a resolve passed the City Council, vesting 
the Mayor with authority to take a census of all the inhabit- 
ants of the city. In order to give .perfect satisfaction to the 
citizens, the Mayor, after consulting the Board of Aldermen, 
selected two individuals for each ward of the city, and for that 
part of ward No. 12, called South Boston, two additional per- 
sons, ail well qualified for the , task ; and after a thorough 
research, it resulted that the population of the city in the year 
1825, 'v^&a fifty-eight thousand two hundred <md eighty-one ; laaik- 
iiig an increase in the five years succeeding the last census in 
1820, oi fourteen thousandthree hundred and eighty-one. 

In January, 1825, a request, signed by sixty citizens, was made 
in writing to the Mayor and Aldermen, for a call of a meeting 
of the citizens in wards, to apply to the Legislature for such an 
alteration in the city charter, that the Board of Aldermen shall 
consist of twelve members, one of whom should be chosen in 
each of the wards, the vote on the question to be taken by ballot. 
This application was soon followed by a remonstrance of other 
citizens, denying the authority of the Mayor and Aldermen to 
call ward meetings for such a purpose. The subject was referred 
to a committee, of which the Mayor was chaii-man ; and a 
report,^ stating their views of the authority, vested in the Mayor 

1 The Committee were, — ihe Mayor, Aldermen Blake, Maraliall, and B17- 
ant; and of tlie Common Council, Oliver, (ita President) Coolidge, Cuxlia, Wil- 
liams, Hastings, Adan, and Boies. 

3 The Suo-Comokittee were, — the Mayor, Marahall, Bryant, "Williama, and 

3 The following is a condensed statement of this report : ~ 
That antecedent to the amendments of the constitution of the Commonwealli 
in 1820, the power to call public meetings of the inhabitants in wards was never 
exercised or attempted to be, other than fctr the dunce of officers ; and that the 
power of constituting a city and organizing its government by ward elections 
was &r%\i obtained under the second article of the amendments to tiiat constitu- 
tion ; and that by the terms of that amendment that power is vested in the Gene- 
ral Court, with Uie power of prescribing the manner of calling and holding pub-, 
lie meetinjip of the inhabitants in wards or otherwise ; so that the powers 01 tiie 
eily authorities tfl call meetings of the inhabitants in ivards, d^ewxs solely on the 
ffrant of the legislature, and do not extend beyond the terms of .that grant. 
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aiid Aldermen, was made, accepted, and a resolve passed in both 
branches of the City Council, that, in their opinion, "the Mayor 
and Aldermen are not authorized by the city charter to call 
meetings of the citizens in wards, on the application of any 
meeting of citizens whatsoever, for any purpose, except those 
expressly provided for in said charter." 

In May, 1825, a petition, signed by more than sixty persons, 
was presented to the Mayor and Aldci-men, requesting that a 
general meeting of the citizens should be called, to give their 
ballots by yea and nay, on the following proposition, namely, — 
" Shall ten hours faithful labor be considered hereafter as a day's 
work for journeymen mechanics in this city." "Which, being 
read and considered, it was resolved to be inexpedient to pass 
the same, « the Board deeming the subject not withm the provi- 
sions of the city charter." 

The city charter had made no provision for filling any vacancy 
which might occur by death or resignation in the Board of Alder- 
men. This defect was remedied in June, 1824, by a special act 
of the Legislature of Massachusetts. 

The inconvenience of organizing the city government so late 
in the season as the month of May, had been genei'ally felt by 
the members of the City Council. And in November, 1824, a 
committee, of which the Mayor was chairman, made a report on 
the expediency of applying to the Legislature for an alteration 
in the city chsu^er, so as to enable the citizens to organize the 
city government at an earlier period of the year, stating that the 
two first months of the year were those of the greatest leisure, 
and would give the new government enlarged opportunities to 
review the proceedings of their predecessors, and to digest their 
own ; more ample time to make the necessary contracts for the 
service of the year, before the business season commenced, and 
greatly facilitate the operations of the city ; concluding with a 
recommendation that a meeting of the inhabitants of the city 
should be called, for the purpose of obtaining their authority to 
apply to the Legislature for such a change in the city charter, 
that the municipal elections should take place annually, in the 

Now Ihere ia no clause in tlae charter of the city giving any color to the exer- 
cise of a power to call an^ public meeting of citizens in ■wards, except in oases 
Bpecificall)' enumerated, m which it is not pretended that the meeting for nMch 
that now requested to be called is included. 
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month of December, and the municipal year commence on the 
iirat Monday in Januai-y. The sanction of the inhabitants hav- 
ing been obtained, the Legislature, by an act passed on the 
twenty-seventh of June, 1825, authorized the proposed alteration 
of the charter; and this city year included, of consequence, but 
eight months. 
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CITY GOVERNMENT. 1825. 

JosiAH QuiMCT, Mayor. 



An Act authorizing a New Organization of tlie Fire Department applied for 
and ohtained from, the State Legislaitnre — Sanction of tlie Act by the Citi- 
zens — Measures pursued to carry it into effect^ Sites for Engine Houses 
selected — Beservoira eonstruoted — Lafayette revisits the City — Measures 
adopted on the Occasion by the City Council. 

Soon after the organization of the city government, in May, 
1825, a joint committee of the City Council, consisting of the 
Mayor, Aldermen Blake, MaishaU, and Bryant, and of Messrs. 
Oliver, Parker, Rice, Dyer, Fisher, Wells, and Elliot, of the Com- 
mon Council, was raised on the fire department, according to the 
recommendation of the preceding City Council. On their report 
a vote was parsed, that a new organization of it was expedient, 
and another, authorizing the Mayor and Aldermen to apply to 
the Legislature of the State to invest the officers of the proposed 
fire department, when elected, with such powers and authorities 
as might be lequisite 

The Ma-\or, m reply to his mqumes, received a letter from 
Thomas I?ianklm, ^\ho had been foi twenty years Chief Engi- 
neer of the Fn:e Department of the city of New York, of the 
following tenor " Relate c to our system of extinguishing fires, 
/ believe, from long experience, it is the best that can be 
DEVISED ; and I respectfully recommend, that a suitable person 
be appointed to visit and examine our fire department, and see 
the operation thereof, I am persuaded it will be more effectual 
than any written communication." 

In consequence of this suggestion, the Committee of the City 
Council commissioned George Darracott, a citizen of Boston, — 
who had been one of its fiiewards, and who was highly qualified 
by experience, energy, and practical skill, — to visit New York 
and Philadelphia, and inquire into the organization of their iire 
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department, and to examine into the construction, size, and 
power o£ theii- engines. 

Mr. Darracott immediately visited those cities, Euid received in 
both every facility for becoming acquEiinted with their whole 
system of iire police. On the first of June ensuing, he addressed 
a letter to the Mayor, minutely replying to all the particulars 
included in his commission, with precision and with practical 
statements and reflections, resulting in an unequivocal expres- 
sion of opinion, that " such is the advantage of the system in use 
in those cities, that it could not be too early pressed upon the 
attention of the city authorities of Boston ; " adding, that 
" although the firemen of Boston possessed as much intrepidity 
as any men, and risked readily both their property and per- 
sons, yet they have not been accustomed to regard favorably 
the hose system, and seldom make use of hose, except when 
they cannot play from the pipe. The reverse of this is the case 
in New York, It there frequently happens, when a fire originates 
in narrow passage-ways, where engines cannot operate to advan- 
tage, that they are placed in the centre of one of their large 
squares, entirely out of view of the iire, and the hose is led 
through stores and houses in the vicinity. This, with the effi- 
cient organization of the various component parts of the depart- 
ment, and the playing of the whole under the supreme command 
of one, is what, in my opinion, after a minute and careful inspec- 
tion of the whole system, gives the firemen of New York, such a 
decided superiority over those of any other place. To this con- 
clusion my mind has been irresistibly led. I have always felt a 
degree of pride in the character of our Boston firemen, and never 
would concede the point, that fires were not better managed 
here than elsewhere. But recent events have caused doubts in 
my mind. Those doubts are now confirmed. The fault lies not 
in the men, but in the system," This letter was immediately 
published for the information of the citizens, and a petition at 
once presented to the State Legislature, conformably to the 
authority given by the City Council, for powers to organize a 
fire department in Boston, on the principles which have been 
stated. 

There was, however, reason to fear, that such was the invete- 
rate animosity of certain individuals to the system proposed, 
some of whom were members of the Legislature and of the Bos- 
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ton seat, that their influence would be thrown in favor of reject- 
ing the application altogether, without giving the citizens oppor- 
tunity to express their opinion upon it. The Mayor, therefore, 
to cast upon the opponents of the system the responsibility of 
such total rejection, caused the following address to be imme- 
diately printed and transmitted to each member of the Legisla- 
ture. 



TEE BOSTON SEAT, IN THE IBGIStATUEE OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston, 12th June, 1825. 
Gentlemen: — Understanding that doubts ai-e enterbuned, concerning the 
principle of the bill, relative to a fire department, and tliat too by members of 
the Boston seat, 1 deem it my duty not to permit that bill to fail, widiout dis- 
tinctly explaining the views of the City Council upon the subject. If the city is 
again made subject to destraotion by the inapplicability of our present system to 
tie existing atate of population, I am desirous that the City Coancil shall escape 
the responability of such misfortune. 

The principal object of the bill, is to vest in the City Council iJie power of 
ConMituting an efficient fire department, and, for this purpose, that they shoiild 
have (lie appointment of Ike officers of that deparimenl and the disiriiation of 
ikeir duties. The power to appoint and to prescribe the dtUies is the simple object. 
If it ^1, there can be no organization of an efficient fire department, and the 
consequences I need not portray. 

The present system is, from llie nature of things, inapplicable to the existing 
state of population, and it cannot be made applicable. 

At present, fhirty-ax members compose a boaa^ of firewards, and as many 
more as the City Council may determine. They are chosen in wards. Their 
power consists, ■— 

iBt. In requiring, during five, assistance in extinguishing it, or in removing 
goods or guarding them, and in suppressing tumults or disorders. 

2d. In directing and appointing the stations and operations of engines and 
enginemen, and of all persons in extinguishing fires. 

This power is suppoi-ted by the sanction of a penally of ten dollars, on refusal 
or neglect to obey tlieir orders. 

This system had its origin in, and from the nature of things is soleli/ applica- 
ble to comparatively small towns. 

The authority of firewards, though called poioer, is in fact influence. Of 
what possible use toward an efficient extingaishment of a fire is the recovery of 
ten dollars the next day on a delinquent ? Of the thousand neglects and refu- 
sals which occur at every fire, how many are prosecuted? Comparatively 
speaking, not one ! 

The efiicient authority of firewards, under our present system is mere influ- 
ence. And, as such, the highest and the moat influential citizens, who could be 
persuaded to iate the office, it was the practice to make firewards ; to the end 
that the individuals whom they required to as^si, might be unwilling to refiise, 
either ttiough shame or respect. 
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Tills was tlie real oiEcient power of the present system. But it is obvious 
that the whole of this power is annihilated, when a city is grown to such a size, 
as that not one in ten of the firewards, let Tiim be ever so respectable, can be 
known to the attendant multitude, when that multiUide are, for the most part, 
assembled not from sympatiy for the sufferers, but from idle curioaty, and many 
from worse motives; when, from the practice of insuring, and the belief preva- 
lent that the loss wil! be borne by the capital of insurance offices, indifference to 
them becomes mote prevalent, and disinclination to incur the labor and hazard 
of assisting in extinguishing them more general ; and that too in those very 
classes of the community whose weight of character and property used formerly 
to constitute the strength of the ' influence ' of firewards, by cooperating in their 
exertions. 

Is it wonderful, in such a state of population and of feeling, that the scenes 
which every man has witnessed of late at fires should occur ? The surrounding 
multitude have neither shame nor fear, in refuwng the fireward, and running 
away in masses as soon as he is seen with hia badge of o£5ce advancing towards 
them ; or tf a few yield a reluctant assent temporarily, yet quitting the lanes, 
or leaving the work assigned them, as soon as the fireward's baclt is turned. 

The result of this state of things is as undeniable as it is inevitable, and the 
consequences and duties resulting from it are equally plain and unquestionable. 

The system of depending upon the aid of the surrounding multitude must be 
abandoned, and ivith it the system dependent upon mere influence or solicitation 
of sympathies. 

A system must be adopted, suited to a large population, which every day is 
growing more mixed and less sympathizing with each other ; in other words, 
discipline, subordination, and a well-marshalled arrangement, in which success fe 
made to depend upon the organization of the department and its own efSciency, 
and not upon the reluctant aid of those who happen to be present. 

In other words, Boston, like New. York and other great cities, must liave a 
fire department based upon the principle of being adequate to self-protection, in 
which the assistance of the mass of the citizens, so far from being solicited, is in 
feet prohibited ; a system not of influence, but of seh^Jependent power. 

If it be denied to the present earnest application of the City Council, there 
needs no spirit of prophecy to foretell tliat it will, at no great distance of time 
be lumt into its. 

This sy^em, as it exists in New York, is founded upon the use of suction and 
distributing hose, in filling their engines, instead of buckets; by which it is 
proved that everf/ hundred feet of hose is as effectual as the presence ot sixty men 
with buckets ; whereby the presence of the multitude is not rendered necessary. 
The discipline of the department applies only to those who belong to it Great 
efficiency and energy is the result. And a system of influence is abandoned, 
and one of efficiency substituted. 

To the introducing of tins system, the City Council have already authorized 
a groat expense for en^nes and hose, and must inciir more. 

In order to make it effectual, discipline must be introduced, subordination 
established, practice in the use of the hose apparatus encouraged. For this pui> 
pose it is absolutely essential that the power proposed by this bill should be 
invested in the City Council. 
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Thirty-six men, coequal in power, excludes the idea of organization or subor- 
dination. How absurd ia it to any efBcient responsibility, that the body of men 
wbicli are intrusted with the power of supplying the means and instruments 
should be denied the power of selecting the agents and organizing tiie depart- 
ment which is to make use of them I How fruitful in disputes and controversies 
must be such an attempt. 

This system is not theory. It is now in existence, practised and satisfactory, 
I subjoin exfracts i from a letter from the late Chief Engineer of New. York, con- 
cerning the escellence of their system. Above all, I subjoin an extract from a 
letter of George Darracott, Esq., formerly a fireward of this city, who has been 
sent on by the city authorities to examine the actual state of things in this 
respect in Kew York. 

I entreat the gentlemen of the Boston delegation so fer to obtain the bill, if 
possible, as to be subject to the acceptance or refusal, by ballot of the citizens 
of Boston, at a general meeting. 

Conridering this measure to be of the most vital importance to the prosperity 
and safety of this city, I have taken tlie liberty to address this letter to you, gen- 
tlemen, and to give it publicity, lo the end that tie views of the City Council 
might not be misapprehended, and that if this measure iail, it shall not be attri- 
butable to any neglect, indifference, or shrinking from official responsibility in 
them. Very respectfully, yours, 

JOBIAH QuisCT. 

The course thus adopted proved suecessfiil. The purpose of 
at once absolutely rejecting the system was not pursued ; and 
on the eighteenth of June, 1825, an act was passed by the Legis- 
lature " establishing a fire department in the city of Boston," 
dependent for its final adoption on the votes of the citizens. A 
general meeting of the inhabitsmts was thereupon called, to vote 
on the subject on the seventh of the then ensuing July. 

Notwithstanding these statements and exertions, the hostility 
to the proposed system was not allayed. 

The private interesfe it opposed, and the attachment to old 
customs which it thwarted, rendered final success dubious. The 
ward rooms rang with patriotic harangues on the infringement 
of the ancient liberties of the people, by depriving them of the 
power of electing firewards ; and the press, with warning voices 
on the usurpation of powers, which, it was asserted, could best 
be exercised by the body of the citizens. The attempt to deny 
citizens the right of assisting each other in distress, was indig- 
nantly reprobated ; and it was publicly declared, that " it would 
not be submitted to by the fh-e-proof brethren of the North End." 

1 For these extracfa, see pp. 182, 183. 
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The idea of efficiency in a liose aystem, and of engines putting 
out fii'es, by playing into one anotiier, was treated as ridiculous. 
Language of this kind began to be used, not only by the vio- 
lent and prejudiced, but even by men from whom a higher know- 
ledge and better feelings might have been anticipated. In this 
state of the controversy, the Mayor wrote and distributed, on his 
individual responsibility, on the day previous to the general 
meeting, the following address, explanatory of the views of the 
City Council, and urging the citizens to attend the meeting 
and give in their ballots, by all the considerations he thought 
calculated to awaken Eind to influence. 



Pekceivimg tliat iJie acceptance or rejection of tlie ' act esteiblishiiig a fire 
departcuHnt ' is a subject of some discussion in the public priots, and being desi- 
rous, wlienever that question is taken, that, whatever may b« the event, its real 
nature and consequences may not be misapprehended by my fellow-citizens, I 
deem it my duty, in tbe relation I stand to the city, to make a distinct develop- 
ment of the subject. Conddering also its nature and the eircumslances con- 
Bected with it, I cannot deem this duty fulfilled as it ought to be, unless I annex 
my name to this elucidation. 

It will not be necessary to use any words to prove that our present system 
of protection against fire is, for some reason or other, not satas&ctory to the citi- 
zens of this metropohs. 

It will only be necessary to recall, on this point, the recollection of our fel- 
low-citiaens Ki the deep discontent manifested at Hie conduct and result of both 
the last great fires, — that in Beacon and that in Central Street. 

On both fliese occasions, the inadequacy of our means of protection, or the 
insufficiency of their application was palpable, and the discontent expressed little 
short of uniyersal. 

Great difference of opinion, however, was manifested as to the causes of the 
confia^on, disorder, and inefficiency exhibited on these occasions. Some 
lamented the want of water. Some the want of buckets. One set of men com- 
plMued of tiie want of power in the firewards to command. Another of the 
want of willingness in the multitude present to obey. And all, of the , general 
want of fire clubs, and of tiiose ancient associations for mutual protection on 
occasion of fire. 

In this state of sentiment and feeling, which notoriously existed, it was the 
duty of the City Council to aacertiun (he real causes of the evils of which all 
complained, and apply remedies suited and adequate to the nature of the case. 

Now, it was impossible to reflect upon this acknowledged state of things, with 
the seriousness which a sense of duty and of responsibility imposed on the City 
Council, without coming to the concluMon that all these wants or deficiencies 
were, more or less, founded in fact, and the resulting want of protection was not 
so much, if at all, attributable lo Hie men, who had the control of the present sys- 
tem, as to that system itself; in other words, that the evils of which all com- 
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plained, were attributable chiefly, if not solely, to die inapplicabilily of ow pre- 
sent system of protection against Jire, to the present state and relations of the popu- 
lation of our city. And as thia papulation was every day increasing with great 
rapidity, our present aystem was every day with like rapidity growing more 
inadequate to effect that protection the citizens had a right to demand. 

A very transient reflection on the acknowledged state of things will, I think, 
satisfy my fellow-citizens of the justice of this conclusion. 

And firsts of the complaint of the want of water. A deficiency in this respect 
is unquestionable, and means are in trtun for remedying it, under the auspices 
of the City Council. Yet the truth is, that we have as much water now as we 
ever had in the city, and as we had in those times when the conduct of fires 
gave great and just content in our city. Assuredly also, the deficiency of water 
in the vicinity of Beacon Street or of Central Street, could not be considered as 
the cause of the confusion, disorder, and inefficiency which all complained of 
on both those occa^ons. 

On the contrary, if our present system bo sufBcient, a manifest deficiency in 
the article of water would be a reason for order and regularity, rather than a 
cause of disorder and confusion. 

Our present system presupposes either a wUl in the surrounding multitude 
at fires, to tud in forming lanes to pass water to the engines, or a pomer in the 
firewards to compel them to ibrm such lanes. 

Now, just in proportion as water in the vicinity of any fire is deficient, is the 
necessity apparent tbat it should be broi^ht from a distance ; and, of course, 
that the efficiency of the will, or the power to make lanes, should be manifested. 
If our present system be, therefore, in this respect, suflicient, the alacrity to foim 
lanes and to preserve order in the multitude present, and the fecility with which 
the firewards are enabled to form the one and preserve the other, will be 
increased rather than diminished, by the existence of so great an exigency. 
How it was on both occasions, can best be ansivered by the firewards and the 
citizens present 

Again, — are the evils of which we complain to be attributed to the want of 
buckets, of fire clubs, or of any of the ancient associations for mutual protec- 
tion ? What is the reason of this ? Why are we deficient in buckets ? Why 
are the members of fire clubs greatly diminished ? Why those ancient as- 
sociations abandoned or grown into disuse? There can be but one answer. 
The state of things is changed in this respect. With the greatness of popula- 
tion, a different state of feeling and of modes of protection have groivn up. 

Formerly, one could not open the front door of the highest or the richest 
citizen, without havmg his eye greeted with at least two buckets, containing 
fije bags and a bed key, all duly labelled, indicating to what fire society he be- 
longed. The same was true in relation' to the house of almost every citizen, 
except those of the poorest class. 

At this day, how many doors can you open and behold the same sight ? I 
answer, within bound, not one in fifty. Why is this ? If you a'ik the owner, 
and he answers truly, nine times in ten it will be, — 'I am msured , why ahonld 
I keep fire buckets? Why subject myself to the rules and customs of fiie 
clubs? Or why tiu-n out to fires at all? I go to the f^pense of proteotmg 
myself. I ask no protection from otJiers, and I mean to m<.ui no loluntaiy 
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expense ; and, much more, will not incur the risk of liealtli and life in protect- 
However cold, Belfisli, or calculating tHa language may eeem, it is tlie prau- 
tical language of men in all groat cities. In such cities, the influential classes of 
citizens, the householders, and men of property of every description, grow more 
in the habit of protecting themselves, more unwilling to incur the risk and the 
labor which Mding at fires makes necessary ; and the number of those who are 
indifferent on aueh occasions, or who are willing to make profit by the misfor- 
tunes of othera, is increased. The consequence is, that iu all cities, ailei liei 
have attained a certain point of greatness, the Bjslem of depending upon the 
£ud of all the citizens has been abandoned, and a system, self-dependtnt and 
which, so far from requiring the aid of all the citizens, excludes that aid, has 
been adopted. 

The substantial question, therefore, presented to tiie eitiaeni of Boston is 
this, — having become a city, vrith a great population, will you adopt a b^ stem conr 
fbrmable to the state of things in which you exist ? or, with a great population, will 
you adhere to a system adapted only, and which can be efficient only, in a city 
witii comparatively a very small poptilation ? Whatever prejudices may exist 
npon tiie subject, and whatever interests or feelings may be affected by the 
avowal, it is my duty to state, as the result of all the researches made tinder the 
authority of the City Council, on the subject, ^iat tJte present st/stem. of firevxerds 
is not, and cannot he made, an efficient system of protection against fire, wiih a 
popidadon such as at present esAsts in Ms cHy. The fiiult is not in the men, 
but the system. 

Thirty-ax men are annually chosen, in wards, all equal in power ; and in 
cases of fire, any three have precisely the same poioer tdth every other three. I 
lay aside ali questions concerning the efliect of choosing in wards, rather than by 
general ticket. I take it for granted, that the men, thus chosen, are the best 
thirty-six men that exist in the city fbr this purpose, and that they always will be 
the best. 

I ask, then, what are the efficient powers of such firewards, in relation to 
commanding aid on these occasions, considered in the light of substantial protec- 
tion? The answer, and only answer that can be given, is, that 'they can require 
the assistance of all persons present to aid in extinguishing fires' But, suppose 
the persons required refuse or neglect to obey ? What then 7 They are liable 
to be prosecuted the next day for ten dollars I 

The penalty, indeed is heavy ; but what is it as it respects efficient protec- 
tion? 

Of the thousands, which, at every great fire, either refuse or neglect to obey 
the fireward, and shrink from hun, or go away as soon as he approaches, how 
many have ever been prosecuted, and paid their ten dollars. Comparatively 
speaking, not one. 

This great authority of the fireward, on winch so much reliance ia placed, 
when looked to for efficient proleetion, turns out to be nothing more than the 
good wiU of the persons present. The fireward orders, and if Hie persorl ordered 
wiSs, he obeys ; if he does not so viUi, he lets it alone. And this is the whole mat- 
ter. For, unless in the case of some flagrant insult or outrage, he never hears 
any more of the business. Nor can there be any blame cast on tlie fireward. 
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Amidst darkness and eonfuaion and hurry, Low can lie ideutifj' tlie indiyidual, 
nmch more arrest and keep him in custody ? 

The effleient authority of firewards turns oat then to he, after all, mere infiu- 
ence ; and the whole system is predicated upon its being influence, and noOdng else. 
It is a Bufficient system iu an early stage of society, and in a limited extent of 
population. But when society advances, when a popnlation becomes numerous, 
lie weight of personal character and influence is little felt; comparatiyely not 
at all. And the consequence is, that a system of influence must he ahandoned, 
and one of efficiency adopted. 

Now a system, to be efficient, must be self-dependent; not relying upon 
.whim, e^rice, or the accidental presence of well-disposed individuals ; but pos- 
sessing within itself, and by lie inherent force of its own oi^nization, the capa- 
city of afibrding the protection required. By the aid of hose, of auction, and 
supply endues, such a system supersedes the neeesaty of lanes, and, by the 
power of roachines, renders only a very small number of persons sufficient for 
pvoteclion. This is the system of New York, The surrounding multitude, in- 
stead of being solicited to wd, are prohibited from interfering. The engineers, 
the firemen, and hosemen, and hook and ladder men, are competent to manage 
all the machines. The efficiency of this system is not a matter of speculadon. 
The following extracts of letters, although already published, deserve to be here 
inserted, for the sake of those who have not seen them.' 

The question, lien, now presented to the citizens of Boston, is a question 
tetween two sgsleins. And, on this point, in order that there may be no mist^e 
in this matter, and no deception, I wish it to be distincfly understood, that the 
existence and present relations and powers of firewards is wTtolty incompatiNe 
with €m m/stem recommended, and in practice in New York ; and tkat, so long as 
these relations and powers stihstst, tJiis system cannot he isitroduced, 
. For, although firewards make a component part of the system in New York, 
yet thdr relations and thrar powers are very different from those of firewards in 
this city. One great business, for instance, of firewardens under our system, is 
10 mali:e citizens assist uteres. Whereas, one great business of firewards in New 
York, is to ' keep persons at a distance from them.' 

I know that it ia urged with great warmth and vehemence in the public 
prints, that the object of the City Council is, ' to wrest from the citizens the 
election of firewards.* 

The truth, however, is, that the object of the City Council is of a much 
higher and more consequential character than tlie poor acquisition of any such 
elective power. It is an endeavor to place the safety and protection of the city 
against fire upon Iks basis of a self-dependent, efficient system ; one that does 
not claun from age, or manhood, or boyhood, as a duty, to turn out and give pro- 
tection against fires, at tiie exposure of health, and often of life. On tiie con- 
trary, it takes the protection of the city on itselfi It asks of the citizens, not 
immediately interested, only to keep away. It depends on its own discipline, 
practice, force of machinery, and engjnes ; and relies not at al! on the reluctant 
(ud of casual bystanders. 

Tins system is inevitable in a full-grown state of society. If our citizens do 

1 For these extracts see pp. 131, 182. 
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not realise, or will not admit the necessity of it now, tlie adoption is onij- post- 
poned. Come it will. The great teacher, calamity, wMcli lias already spoken 
once and twice, will speak again aud again, until its voice is heard. 

If, then, the effect of the HQ is to vest in the City Council the choice of the 
firewards, it is because that the powers and relations of firewards, in a system 
destined to give protection without calling va the aid of the multitude present, 
are different from their powers and relations in a system like our present one, 
hased upon depending on the aid of that multitude altogether. 

Thirty-six men, coequal in power, every three of whom have a right to 
command, ore wholly incompatible with a system, which is of tlie nature of an 
organized force, having a head and memhera subordinate to each other ; and in 
which responsibility is precise, direct, and individual. 

It will, therefore, be seen by my fellow-citizens, fliat the real question to be 
decided by them, on the acceptance and rejection of the bill, relates to the two 
systems, — that which now exists, and that which is recommended. 

So fiu" as the. question affects the elective franchise, it depends upon another 
question; and that is, whether the City Council, the constitutional and respon- 
dble representative of aU the citizens, be, or he not, the proper body to be in- 
trusted with the organization of the fire department of the city ? 

Upon the general expediency of retiuning the present system, which is 
founded on the practicability of commanding the aid of the whole multitude pre- 
sent at fires, I ask my fellow-citizens to consult not only recent experience, but 
also to reflect on the actual relations of our population. Is it not becoming every 
day less and less homogeneous ? Ey emigration and the constant infusion of 
foreigners, are not the sympathies among citizens, considered merely as such, 
diminishing? Has not an increased dispotition to t^e advantage of fires, as 
occasions for pltmder, been manifested of late years ? Must it not be inevitable 
in every city with an increasing population ? What right has tiiis city to expect 
an exemption from the common lot of humanity in great cities ? 

In mEuking tins elucidation, I am sensible that I have exposed myself to the 
charge of unsuitable ohtrusiveness. But I am willing to submit to this, or lo 
any other like censure, rather than to have the conviction, which I should otheo 
wise have felt, that I had feiled in my duty to a people to whom I owe so ma 
obligations for the confidence they have reposed in me. 

My great purpose will be answered, if I can draw the attention of my fel- 
low-citizens to the real nature of the question ; and that, when decided, an un- 
equivocal expression of their opinion should be g^ven by the number of their 
suffrt^es ; and that it should not be left, as some questions have been of late, to 
the decision of a few individuals in the vicinity of the Hall, or who had a parti- 
cular interest in the subject 

The question deeply interests the fate of the whole city. Only let then the 
Toice of the whole city be heard. 

Tour fellow-citizen, 

ith July, 1825. JosiAH QuiNOY. 

The responsibility thiis assumed by the Mayor was received 

with those opposite demonstrations, of censure and praise, which, 

in a republic, every public officer may expect who throws openly 
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his personal or official influence into the scale, on questiona 
deeply agitating contending parties. By one set of men, it was 
characterized as " obtrusive," " busy," " meddlesome," " using Ha 
short-lived authority to augment the power and perpetuate the 
influence of his oflicB." By another, it was denominated " a 
noble spirit of independence in a chief magistrate, who, holding 
his office by the popular voice, intrepidly takes the hazard of 
lending publicly all his influence to a measure which he beUevcs 
will be attended with important and salutary consequences, re- 
gardless of the manner in which it may affect his personal popu- 
larity." The result proved the propriety and necessity of these 
measures. The meeting, on the seventh of July, as was antici- 
pated, proved one of great struggle and excitement. Upwards 
of twenty-five hundred votes were cast; and, so powerful and 
general was the opposition, that the question in favor of adopt- 
ing the system was decided by a majority of only owe hundred 
and eighty-three votes '. On so critical an issue did a question, 
thus vital to the safety and prosperity of the city, turn ! 

Thus, after an open and active struggle, the organization of an 
independent fire department received the support of the citizens 
of Boston ; and, from that time, a systematic course of measures 
was steadily pursued for carrying the projected organization into 
effect, with the general cooperation of the citizens, without any 
obstruction, except by attempts to injure the apparatus of the de- 
partment, by cutting the hose, by a few unknown and unprinci- 
pled individuals. A committee of both branches of the City 
Council, consisting of the Mayor, Aldermen Blake and Welsh, 
and Messrs: Williams, Barry, Boies, and Wiley, of the Common 
Council, was appointed to prepare an ordinance in conformity 
with the act of the Legislature. But difficulties yet lingering 
among some classes of citizens, rendered delay expedient; and 
the details of this ordinance were not conclusively settled and 
sanctioned by the City Council until the end of December. 
Time was also required to obtain the engines and apparatus 
ordered from New York and Philadelphia, which postponed the 
final organization of the fire department until the ensuing muni- 
cipal year, now, for the first time, about to commence in Janu- 
ary. 

During the controversy on the new system, the Committee of 
the City Council selected sites for engine houses ; not on the 
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principle of economical and temporaiy expediency hitherto chiefly 
regarded, but such as were best adapted to facilitate easy com- 
munication with the most exposed or populous parts of the city. 
With these views, they selected a site on Pemberton Hill, now 
No. 9, Tremont Row, a location in the vicinity of the elevated 
streets on Beacon Hill, nearly opposite the entrance of Hanover 
Street and other avenues descending to the north, by which aid 
covld be easily extended to sections of the city the most populous 
and exposed to conflagration. They also desired to widen and im- 
prove the gi-eat thoroughfare over Pemberton Hill, then steep and 
inconvenient, and in the winter season often dangerous. These 
objects were regarded so important, that the City Council au- 
thorized an offer of twenty-five hmidred dollars for about five 
hundred feet of land, which the proprietor rejected. The price of 
the land was therefore deemed an insurmountable obstacle to the 
project. An unanticipated transaction, however,^ enabled the 
city authorities to obtain the spEice the improvement required 
for nothing: The proprietor of the remaining land, therefore, 
was now induced to accept an ofler of three thousand dollars 
for an adjoining lot, on which an engine house was erected of 
granite, on the model of the Choragic monument at Athens, and 
the engine and hydraulion purchased at Philadelphia were placed 
in it. The cost of this edifice was justified, in the opinion of the 
city government, by the circumstances under which the improve- 
ment and purchase had been effected; by the satisfaction a 
building so ornamental to the street gave to the proprietors of 
estates in the vicinity, who had objected to the erection of an 
engine house in their neighborhood ; and, above all, by the con- 
sideration that, such were the peculiar facilities of that location 
for the protection of the city, that its future alienation ^ was 
deemed improbable, and its appropriation to that object would, 
therefore, be permanent. 

In October, 1825, the City Council appropriated fifteen hun- 
dred dollars for the construction of two reservoirs. Notwith- 
standing their utter insuflicicncy for the requisite supply of 
water, they were all that could be obtained. Pnmps, buclccts, 

1 The fects relative to this tranaactioa were officially stated in lie Boston 
Covaier, of the 9tli of November, 1825. 

a This lot and tie building has been recently (1861) sold,. in casli, &r eleven 
tliovisand four liundred and fifty dollars 
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and lanes of citizens continued to be considered, by many, as 
more efficient for the supply of the engines than hose. They re- 
garded the new fire depar-tment as an experiment, and of very 
dubious result. In this opinion, some even of the City Conneil 
coincided. A destructive fire which, on the tenth of November, 
1825, occurred in Court Street, awakened the citizens again to 
the existing deficiency of water, and of the inadequacy of the 
ancient means of applying it with efficient force to the flames ; 
and a committee of the City Council, of which John Bellows 
was chairmEin, reported a resolve, which was accepted in both 
branches, by which an adequate appropriation was made for 
the building of thirteen reservoirs, in addition to the two already 
authorized, each to be of a capacity to contain two hwidred and 
fifty hogsheads ; which was immediately carried into effect. 

In January, 1835, information was received, that Genera! La- 
fayette had accepted an invitation to be present and aid in lay- 
ing the comer stone of the Bunker HiU Monument; that he 
would, in consequence, revisit Boston, and probably be in the 
city on the anniversary of national independence. By a com- 
mittee of the City Council, appointed to take suitable measures 
on the occasion, the Mayor was requested to address a letter to 
General Lafayette, expressing the gratification of the City Coun- 
cil at receiving this information, and the universal satisfaction 
of the citizens of Boston at the anticipation of his presence at that 
interesting ceremony. Lafayette, in reply, announced his inten- 
tion to be present at Bunker's Hill on the. seventeenth of June ; 
but that a recent family bereavement placed it out of his power 
to be present on the fourth of July at the city celebration. In- 
formation was also received firom another source, that Lafayette 
had accepted the invitation of the Hon. James Lloyd, a senator 
from Massachusetts in the Congress of the United States, to 
reside in his family during his visit to the city. 

Notwithstanding this information, on his arrival in Boston, in 
the month of June, a vote passed the City Council, authorizing 
the Mayor and Aldermen " to make such arrangements for his 
honorable reception and entertainment, during his residence in 
the city, as they may deem expedient and proper." Under an- 
other vote of the City Council, both branches of the city govern- 
ment waited on Lafayette, on the sixteenth of June, at the man- 
sion of Mr. Lloyd, to offer their respects and congi^atulations on 
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his return to Boston, after his auspicious and successful progi'ess 
through the United States. 

In March preceding, the Mayor had been authorized, by a vote 
of the City Council, to procure a portrait of General Lafayette, 
I' to be taken at such time as will suit h^ convenience, and to 
draw his warrant for the amount." 

To this application of the Mayor, Lafayette replied, that it 
would not be in his power to comply, during the short period he 
expected then to remain in the United States; but that, after 
hia return to France, should it be desired, he would with great 
pleasure obey the wishes of the city. At the same time, he ob- 
served to the Mayor, that it was hardly possible for a better like- 
ness to be obtained than that which had been recently taken of 
him by P. fechBefler, one of the first artists in France, just before 
he commenced his visit to the United States, fine engravings 
from which were then of common and easy attainment 

In July, 1824, a Committee of both branches, consisting of the 
Mayor, and Alderman Benjamin, with Messrs. Prouty, Russell, 
and Hartshome, of the Common Council, was raised to consider 
the expediency of authoiizing the Surveyors of Highways to 
cause a prospective plan and elevation of all the streets in the 
city, to be made, to comprehend, as far as possible, all futrure 
improvements, as opportunities may occur. 

This Committee reported, in September following, expressing 
their opinion, that it would be greatly for the public interest if 
such a system of surveys should be adopted ; that the present 
coiurse of proceeding originates in, and is limited by, the im- 
mediate exigency of the particular estate on which any owner 
proposes to build ; that the Mayor and Aldermen, after surveying 
the estate, only decide how far the street shall be widened by 
taking from thai estate. In doing this, they have no authority 
to lay out a prospective plan of any street, and to guide thek 
proceedings by an enlarged view of the gi-eatest improvement 
which the general relations of the street would permit, so as to 
become obligatory on then- successors ; they are therefore reduced 
to the prudential course of widening each street to such a rea- 
sonable line, as no future Board of Aldermen would hesitate to 
adopt, in relation to other estates, when an opportunity of fur- 
ther widening should occur. The consequence of which is, that 
the widening of streets, not being governed by any estabhslied 
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prospective plan, amounts, for the most part, only to the cutting 
off angles and removing occasional projections, and results in 
leaving, after all is done, a sightless, iiTegular outline ; and 
that, often in cases where, if a bolder line could be talten with 
the assurance of its being completed, improvements of an im- 
portant character might be made, with the acquiescence of the 
landholder, and with ultimate gain, in point of expense, to the 
city. 

The tendency of the present system is as little calculated to 
give satisfaction to the owners of estates, as to promote the im- 
provement of the public streets. For, in general, owners of 
estates would readily acquiesce {on being compensated) in veiy 
considerable reduction of their lands, for the sake of widening 
streets, provided they could have the assurance that, in future 
time, the particular specified line to which their estates were cut 
down, should be from time to time extended, and become the 
permanent line of the streets. 

An established prospective plan, such as is suggested, would 
also be greatly beneficial in reducing the claims for compensa- 
tion, on the taking of such lands by the public. For, the par- 
ticular line of the street, being established by the city author- 
ities, recorded, and published, every subsequent purchaser of an 
estate bounding on such street, would acquire it with full notice 
of the fact, and could have no daim or pretence of damages on 
account of calculations made, or prices given, in ignorance of 
the intention of the city authorities. 

In conformity with these views, the Committee reported 
three resolutions, which were, in March, 1825, adopted by the 
City Council, in the following terms: — 

Resolved. That the Mayor and Aldermen cause surveys of 
the streets of the city to be made on a prospective plan, embracing, 
in relation to each street, as far as possible, the greatest ultimate 
practical improvement of such street, both as it respects widen- 
ing and elevation ; and that they cause such plan of each street, 
as it shall be completed, together with a plan of the particular 
estate affected by such proposed improvement, and the estimated 
expense for carrying the same into effect, to be laid before the 
City Council; and that they continue such surveys until a com- 
plete prospective plan of the streets of the city shall be made 
and established. 
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Resolved. That, when such surveys shall be approved by the 
City Council, the same shall be entered in a book, to be kept for 
that purpose, to be entitled, " The Book of the Prospective Plans 
for the Improvement of the Streets of the City of Boston." 

Resolved. That, whenever such prospective plan of improve- 
ment in any street shall be approved and recorded, it shali be the 
duty of the Mayor, for the time being, to give public notice 
thereof in tvvo at least of the newspapers published in this city, 
that all persons may know the same and govern themselves 
accordingly. 

Surveys of the streets, on the principles of this report, were 
immediately commenced, and early steps taken to cariy its pro- 
visions into effect 
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CITY GOVEHNMENT. 182G. 

JosiAn QuiNCY,' Mayor. 

Prosperity of the City — Measuxea for introducmg Water — Views of the Mayor 
on the Subject — Proceedings of the City Council — Powers of the Mayor in 
the Suppresaon of lUots — PetitionB for s, general Coatribution for Belief by 
Sufferers from Fire — The Eesult — Progress of Paneuil Hall Market— Final 
Settlement of the whole Improvement — Organization of the new Fire De- 
partment— Celebration of the Fourth of July, 1826 — Death of John Adama 
and Thomas Jefferson — Tribute to their Memories. 

The Mayor, in his inaugiiral address,^ noticed Uie difficulty of 
satisfying tlie conflicting passions and interests always existing 
in a great community, and the happy effects of the wisdom, har- 
mony, and public spirit of former city councils on the prosperity 
of the city. It appeared fi-om the recent city census that, during 
the past five years, the comparative increase of its population 
equalled that of any of our iiiaiitime cities, on the basis of its 
previous numbers. While the aggregates of property valuation 
had increased, the ratio of taxes had diminished. Although ad- 
vancing wealth and population had unavoidably augmented the 
amount of taxes, yet there had been, in every successive year 
since the existence of our city government, a decrease in the 
amount of uncollected taxes. The expenditures, in respect of 
theii- objects, had been apparently satisfactory to a majority of 
the citizens; and the establishment of the office of auditor of 
accounts had introduced an order, simplicity, and con-ectness in 
that department highly creditable and advantageous. The atten- 
tion of the City Council was now directed to the importance of 
obtaining for the city " a never-failing supply of pure river or 

I The whole number of votes cast were 1395, of which Josiah Quincy had 
1202. The Aldermen were Daniel Carney, John Bellows, Josiah Marshall, 
Thomas Welsh, Jun., Henry J. Ohver, John T. Loring, Francis Jackson, and 
Edward BL Bobbins, Jun. 

3 See Appendix, E. 
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pond water," which had been enforced by the urgency of physi- 
cians ; and the Mayor, having received information that an asso- 
ciation, formed for that purpose, contemplated an application to 
the Legislature for the requisite powers, expressed a hope that 
the project would be met by the City Council " with the most 
decided and strenuous opposition, and with a corresponding 
spirit and determination to effect the great object solely on the 
account and with the resources of the city;" at the same time, 
" declaring it explicitly to be his opinion that, on that subject, 
the city ought to consent to no copartnership." 

Four days after these views had been thus publicly expressed 
by the Mayor, Patrick T. Jackson, a citizen commanding, by his 
talents, charEicter, and enterprise, the entire confidence of the 
community, associated with othei- individuals of wealth and in- 
fluence, petitioned the City Council to assist them in obtaining 
from the Legislature an act of incorporation, giving them author- 
ity " to construct an aqueduct, for the purpose of conveying 
into the city a sufficient quantity of fresh water for the use of 
the inhabitants, and for the extinguishing of fires." This peti- 
tion was refeiTcd to a committee, consisting of the Mayor, Al- 
derman Welsh, and Messrs. Bassett, Hallett, and Brooks, of the 
Common Council. The Committee and City Council, coincid- 
ing in the views of the Mayor, the application, received a decided 
negative. Nothing effectual was done in consequence of this 
movement. The Committee charged with the subject, held vari- 
ous meetings, in which discussions were had concerning Neponset 
and Charles Kivers, as sources of supply ; and the Mayor, on his 
own authority, obtained contracts securing conditional rights of 
purchase, for the city, of a majority of the lower water rights on 
both those rivers, at stipulated piices, dependent upon the sanc- 
tion of the City Council within a limited time. The impression 
concerning the importance of the subject, though geneiuliy ac- 
knowledged, was far from being universal ; and no willingness 
to increase the city debt, for the attainment of the object, was 
manifested. The claims of the proprietors of the sources of 
water were regarded as too extravagant to be presented for con- 
sideration to the City CounciL The Mayor, therefore, having, 
as he thought, sufficiently impressed the City Council and the 
citizens with the importance of retaining the right of inti'odncing 
water from the resources of the city alone, without the instru- 
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mentality of private associations; and deeming it best for its 
interests to wait for times when the urgent wants of the inhabit- 
ants should counteract the prevailing apprehension of a city 
debt, forbore any further to urge the subject upon the attention 
of the City Council, 

During the year 1825, the Mayor was called upon to suppress 
riote on two occasions. On the first, the object of the exertion 
of his official authority had no precedent. After consulting the 
Board of Aldermen, in order to be able, in case of any similar 
emergency, to justify before a legal tribunal such exercise of 
authority as circumstances might require, he submitted to coun- 
sel learned in the law the nature of the powers vested in the 
office of Mayor by the city charter, applicable to such occasions. 
The result of their opinion being, that riots, routs, and unlaw- 
ful assemblies were only cognizable under the laws of the Com- 
monwealth ; and that the course of proceeding, and the persons 
intrusted with their execution, were expressly pointed out in 
those laws, among, whom the Mayor of the city was not in- 
cluded ; and that, although it was his duty, in the language of 
the charter, " to cause all laws for the government of the city 
to be didy executed and put in force ; " yet, that it was a question 
of some doubt how far his authority extended in respect of the 
general laws of the Commonwealth, the execution of which was 
intrusted to other authorities. It was therefore deemed most 
safe and prudent for the Mayor to act as "justice of the peace 
throughout the Commonwealth," concerning whose powers in 
such cases there could be no possible question. Accordingly, 
the Mayor, in that capacity, with a strong police, assisted by 
well-disposed citizens, who volunteered their services, proceeded 
to the scene of riot, and dispersed the assembly in the com'se 
prescribed by the statutes of the Commonwealth, arresting some 
of the offenders and sending others to prison. 

On a subsequent occasion, in the case of a disturbance at 
a theati'e, the Mayor, on finding that a justice of the peace was 
in actual fulfilment of the duties of that office, with aU the 
powers vested in him by law, lefused personally to interfere, 
deeming it for the interest of the city that the view* lie enter- 
tained of the powers of his office should be distinctly and prac- 
tically manifested to the citi^cni and the public, to the end that, 
if the Mayor was to be held le^ponsible to act in all ^uth cjocs, 
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his powers tnJglit be accurately defined and his duties prescribed 
by law ; deeming himself as much bound to abstain, as Mayor, 
from assuming to exercise powers not vested in him by his 
office, as it was to exercise those with which he was intrusted. 

These views he accordingly spread before the City Council in 
this inaugural address. 

In January, 1826, petitions firom several towns in the State of 
Maine, whose inhabitants had suffered from fires, praying that a 
general contribution might be authorized by the City Council 
for their relief, "were referred to the Mayor and Alderman Rob- 
bins, with Messrs. Morey, Torrey, and Howe, of the Common 
Council. 

After examining into the circumstances of the conflagration 
and of the sufferers, the Committee decided that the City Coun- 
cil were not justified in resorting to the mode of relief sought 
by the petitioners. Their report stated, that the distinguished 
liberality of the citizens of Boston, being unquestionably the 
cause of frequent applications for relief, the city government 
should consider it their duty not to permit the charity of their 
fellow-citizens to be unduly or unseasonably called upon, particu- 
larly in the form of authority, and under the sanction of an offi- 
cial act; and that their public recommendations of a general 
contribution should be restricted to cases of great and extensive 
calamity, which call for the intei-position of a gi'eat commu- 
nity. This report was read and accepted in both branches of 
the City Council. 

Aft«r the organization of the city government, in January, 
1836, a committee^ on the extension of Faneuil Hall Market was 
appointed to carry into effect the resolutions of the three last 
City Councils, with the same powers and authorities, and sub- 
ject to the same limitations, as the former committees. On their 
recommendation, the City Council authorized the purchase of the 
land of WUIiam Welsh, the price not to exceed twenty thou- 
sand dollars, but without any appropriation, the cost of the land 
being reimbursed, as was anticipated, by the sale of the city 
lots. A street lying at the north of the north block of stores, 
(now called Clinton,) and extending to Exchange Wharf, was, 

1 The Committee were tlie Mayor, Aldermen Bellows, Marshall, and Rob- 
bins, and Messrs. Adaa, (President of the Common Council,) Curtis, Hastings, 
Boioa, Lodge, Grosvenor, and Barnard. 
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by the effects of this purchase, obtained without cost to the 
city. In July, this Cominittee discussed the arrangement of the 
stalls in the new market house; settled the terms on which 
they should be leased, and then voted that the leases should 
be sold at public auction, unless the tenants of the old mai- 
ket house chose to take them at the appraisement This they 
readily did ; and, on the twenty-sixth August, 1826, the new 
market house was opened, for the first time, to the public. 

An order was tlien passed by the Common Council, that the 
further use of Faneuil Hall, as a mai-ket house, should be discon- 
tinued. This was nonconcurred by the board of Aldermen, 
who requested the Mayor to lay before the City Council a state- 
ment of the obligations of the city, resulting from the gift of Peter 
Faneuil, and from the votes passed by the town of Boston in 
reference to that donation. The Mayor, accordingly, made a 
full report, in conformity with that request, in which, after recapi- 
tulating all the chief facts akeady detailed in this history,^ and 
stating that, after the edifice had been erected on the town's 
land, by Mr. Faneuii, in 1742, and accepted as a market house 
by the inhabitants, they repeatedly shut it up, and did not use it 
for the pm'pose for which it was given ; and that, it having been 
destroyed by fire in 1761, it was rebuilt at the expense of the 
town, and the inhabitants voted "that the lower part of the 
building should not be improved, as a market, until the further 
order and determination of the town." The Mayor, tlicrefore, 
declared that, in his judgment, no obligation rested upon the 
city, which could aifect any use of the land covered by the 
building called Faneuil Hall the City Council should deem ex- 
pedient ; and votes in conformity with this opinion were passed 
in concurrence with the order of the Common Council. 

On the ninth of November, the superintendent for building the 
new market reported, that all the bills and accounts for erecting 
it, — foe labor, materials, Eind services, were paid, and the whole 
concern in a state to be closed. The Committee then re- 
quested the Mayor to prepare a final report on their proceed- 
ings ; which, on the thirteenth of November, he accordingly 
submitted to them, detailing in it the origin of the project, the 
difficulties which had attended its execution, the various e 
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of plans and views which had occuiied in its progress, the 
amount of the moneys which had been under their control, their 
expenditures, the debt created, and the property vested in the 
city by their opei'ations ; concluding with this gratifying result, 
that " this noble improvement had been completed, not only without 
any addition to the present taxes or burdens of Hie citizens, but 
also witliout the possibility of any addition in future time, on this 
accotmt, to their taxes or bwrdens ; and, on the contrary, that it has 
aiagmenied, in no inconsiderable degree, the real a/nd productive 
property of the city." 

This report was accepted by the Committee and by both 
branches of the City Council unanimously.^ 



hadci , ..... 

at this day (1851) the belief being still entertMned by some, that its p 

ingB laid the foimaation of the present city debt, it ia due to the memo 

the members of that Committee, that the actual result of their operations should 

be stated from imqueslaonable doeumenta. 

By the official reports of William Hayden, Jun., 

the City Auditor in 1826, it appears that the 

Committee which erected the market had u 

der their control, derived from every source 
That of this amount they paid, from sources o 

tained exclu^vely from their own operations, 



1,272,33 



Leaving an apparent debt on the city of 
The same Auditor's report shows 
that the Committee delivered 
over to the City Treasurer un- 
questionable demands, amount- 



And also good notes on interest, of 
a like unquestionable nature, 
amounting to ... . 



$608,4' 



So that the real debt left on the city was on 

The annual interest on 608,475 dollars, paid by 
the city on the apparent debt, was . 

And the annual interest on $219,709.82, the 
available notes delivered fie city, was 



$31,632.95 
11,109.23 



It results that the annual interest the city has 

ever had to pay was only .... $20,518.72 

As an offset for this debt, and to pay this interest, the Committee vested in the 

city the new market house, with the land it covered (27,000 feet) ; also, certain 

tracts of land, lying to the north of the north block of stores on North Market 
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All the preparatory steps being taken, and the principles settled 
for the establishment of a Fire Department, in the preceding year, 
the present City Council, immediately after its organization, 
took raeasm-es to carry it into effect. And, in January, 1826, 
they appointed Samuel Devens Harris chief engineer, and all 
the other engineers and firemen required by the city ordinance. 

Street, containing tipwards of 28,000 feet of land, valned by them at $100,000 ; 
also, 142,000 feet of flats and lands, lying at the e^ward of the New Market 
House, estimated at the value of another $100,000 by the Committee, in their 
report 

Concerning the product to the city of these three 
species of property it appears, by an official 



(1851) City Auditoi that,, during .1 
twenty five years (1828 -2T to 1850-51, in- 
duMve ) the incomes of the city market, after 
deducting every payment made on its account, 
inchidvng salimei and all expenses for carry- 
ing it on amounted to the net aum of 
And tJiat, lunng the -lame period, the incomes 
of the C ty Wharf wh ch had been built in 
1831, at an expense of $13,856.75, on the 
flats, lebted m the city by the Committee, 
afier deducting (he cost of its erection, above- 
mentioned and adding the incomes from the 
tracts of land lying to the north of the North 
Harktt Street block amounted to the net 
suraot 

So that the net in omes of the property, during 
twenty five jeii^, llieiefore, (viUhout including 
the voiue of Hie last-mentioned tracts of land, 
tehich was received in full by the city, by sales 
and application of it to city uses,) amounted to 

Eqmvalent to an annual Jnocwie of . . . 
To dischai^e the annual income of the debt cre- 
ated, amounting, as above stated, to 



And, by way of equivalent or offset for the debt 
of $384,204.28, created for the city by the 
Committee, they vested in the city the new 
market, which never has been estimated at 

less than 

And flie Citj; Wharf and flats, ■which, although 
usually estimated much higher, can, at this 
day (1851), ■without fear of contradiction, bo 
valued at 
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There were eircuni stances which rendered th acceptance of the 
office of chief engineer by Mr. Harris of great importance, at 
the first organization of the department. He waa a man of 
known judgment and pradehce ; of tiicd ess ; a soldier in 

spirit; and, as far as the events of hia life had permitted, by 
edneation. He distinguished himself as a cavalry officer, in 
almost every battle on the Canadian frontier, in 1814 ; and was 
generally regarded as singularly qualified to ink^oduce order and 
subordination into the department. The state of his health 
rendered him, at first, unwilling to accept the office, as it would 
subject him to great exertion and exposure; but he at length 
yielded to the solicitations of the Mayor and City Council. 
Soon after entering upon the duties of the office of chief en- 
gineer, Mr. Harris requested the Mayor not to bring the subject 
of his salary before the City Council ; assigning as a reason for 
this request that, having the command of a department consist- 
ing whoUy of uncompensated volunteei-s, he thought his useful- 
ness would be disadvantageously affected by his acceptance of 



Mr. Harris held his office nearly three years ; and all the anti- 
cipationa which occasioned hia appointment were realized. A 
spirit, in every respect noble, fearleaa, and diaintereated, charac- 
terized his whole conduct at the head of the department; and, 
as he never asked, he never received any compensation for a long 
series of invaluable services. 

In the course of arrangements attending the new organization 
of the fire department, troubles of various kinds occurred, and 



1. South Market Street, of the } 
■width of . . . . y 

3. North Market Street . 

8. The street leadiog from Long 1 
Wharf, now constituting part > 
of Commercial Street . ) 

i. Clinton Street 

6. The Roebuck Passage, now \ 

Eart of Merchants' Row, . \ 
ntham Sti-eet , 
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several evidences of hostility were maiiifeated. One engine 
company refused to communicate water at fires with another 
engine company, because it was composed of minors, though 
they were full grown and of sufficient strength. Another, whose 
captain had been dismissed by the Mayor and Aldermen, voted 
that, notwithstanding his dismissal, they should consider him 
their captain, and, as such, obey his orders. In both cases, the 
companies were dissolved, the engines taken from them and 
committed to new companies, which were immediately formed. 
Two of the city engines wei'e disabled, in the night time, and 
their hose cut. This occurred several times at fires ; and, al- 
though a reward of five hundred dollars was offered for detection 
of the offendei-s, it was without effect. Other dispositions to 
emban'ass the operations of the new department \eie nam 
tested. All the arrangements for carrying it into full efficacy 
were not completed until the twenty-fourth of April e ung 
when the Mayor issued his proclamation, declarii g tl e fire le 
partment of the city duly organized, and that it \ o 1 1 go to 
efiect on the twenty-ninlJi of that month, which it did accord- 
ingly- 

Votes of thanlts were passed by the City Council to those 
citizens who had volunteered their services to take the engines 
when they were thrown up by the old companies ; and " to the 
members of the late Board of Firewards, for their faithful, active^ 
and disinterested services in support of the measures for organ- 
izing the fire department." This last acknowledgment was 
highly deserved by the old firewards. Notwithstanding its ne- 
cessary effect was to put an end to the existence of their own 
board, the support they gave to the new department was uni- 
formly open and decided, and their influence largely contributed 
to its ultimate success. 

Owing to the defective state of the old engines, the great de- 
ficiency of hose, the necessity of fitting up all the engines and 
engine houses, in a style of greater neatness and convenience 
than had been before customaiy, as also, the constructing of reser- 
voirs, the amount of expenditure exceeded twenty thousand dol- 
lars. But the efficiency manifested by the department was so 
universally felt and acknowledged, that the call for adequate 
appropriations was met by the City Council with readiness, and 
by the citizens without complaint. To check, as far as possible, 
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an excess of expenditures, to which a department involving so 
many and such a diversity of claims was peculiarly liable, the 
Mayor recommended, and the City Council ordained, that they 
should be placed under the special superintendence of a joint 
committee of the City Council, without whose authority no ex- 
penditure exceeding fifty dollars should be incurred. By the 
course of measures above specified, a spirit of zeal and activity 
was infused into the fire department, chiefly resulting fvom the 
exertions, judgment, and fidelity of the chief and assistant en- 
gineers, which gradually introduced into it harmony and subor- 
dination, highly honorable to them and satisfactory to the citi- 
zens. 

In April, 1826, the Eev. Henry Ware, Jun., was appointed 
the city orator for the then ensuing fourth of July, which he 
accepted; but the state of his health compelled him, on the 
nineteenth of June, to decline fulfilling his engagement. The 
Committee of the City Council appomted on this communication 
reported, that " an invitation should be given to the Hon. Josiah 
Quincy to pronounce the address on that anniversary ; that the 
brief period now allowed for preparation seemed to preclude the 
probability of any of the younger gentlemen from accepting the 
delivery of the address, which, with the singular interest attached 
to the fiftieth anniversary, rendered it peculiarly proper that the 
appointment should be made of a citizen who, from his age, 
may be presumed to have witnessed some of the events, and to 
have imbibed the spirit which led to our Revolution. Your 
Committee believe that the zeal and interest the Mayor is known 
to feel and manifest in eveiy thing relating to the city will in- 
duce him, notwithstanding his multipfied official avocations, to 
accept this appointment, if such shonld be the wish of the City 
Council." 

A resolution, in conformity with this report, was passed unani- 
mously by both branches. 

The Mayor, having dehvered an oration on the same occasion 
in 1798, was anxious to avoid a repetition of the effort; but 
finding that the short time for preparation, — the remaining days 
allowed, — was an insuperable obstacle to every citizen solicited 
to talie the appointment, he deemed it his official duty, and ac- 
ceded to the request of the City Council.^ 
I See Appendix L. 
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This anniversary was rendered memorable by the death of 
John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, both of whom had been 
signers, on that day fifty years before, of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and both having filled the office of President of the 
United States. 

On the fifth of July, at a special meeting of the Mayor and 
Aldermen, the record states : " This Board, having received 
notice of the afflictive dispensation of Divine Providence, in the 
death of the Hon. John Adams, formerly President of the United 
States, on the fourth of July instant, thereupon. 

Resolved, That Aldermen Bellows, Marshall, Welsh, Oliver, 
and Loring, with such as the Common Council may join, be a 
committee to consider and adopt such measui-es as they may 
deem expedient, to express the sense of the eminent worth and 
public services of the deceased entertained by the citizens of 
Boston, in common with then- fellow-citizens of the United 
States; and also, their sorrow at this bereavement, which has 
deprived this State of one of its most honored and cherished 
sous, and the American nation of a most eminent patriot and 
distinguished statesman." 

The Common Council, in concunence, joined, on its part, 
Messrs. Curtis, Girosvenor, Gray, "Waters, Lodge, Hallet, and 
Uice. 

This Committee reported : " That it would be proper for the 
Mayor and Aldermen and Common Council, accompanied by 
their Clerks and City Marshal, to attend the funeral of their 
distinguished fellow-citizen at Quincy; that the bells of the 
city should be tolled on that day from four to five o'clock ; that 
it be recommended to the masters and owners of the vessels in 
the harbor, to cause then- colors to be hoisted at half mast; and 
the citizens to close their places of business on the afternoon of 
said day, as a mark of respect for the deceased." 

On the tenth of July, when news first reached the city of the 
death of Thomas Jefferson, a joint committee, of which Alder- 
man Bellows was Chairman, was raised to consider what mea- 
sures were proper to be adopted on the occasion. This Com- 
mittee reported Ets follows: — 



" The Joint Committee, who were charged to eonMder and report what mea- 
sures it -would bn proper for tlie City Council to adopt, expressive of the reapect 
enterfe,ined by the city for the eminent servlcp.s of the late John Adams and 
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Thomas Jefferson, have tbe honor to report, that they view the almost simiilta- 
neoua decease of these distinguished statesmen as a dispensation of Divine Pro- 
vidence, which will be deeply felt by the whole American nation. 

" That these venerable champions of liberty should have commenced their 
political career at the same tjme; should bave sustained the same impoii;ant 
trusts and high offleea ; should have each contributed so essentially to the achiev- 
ing of our independence ; should have lived to see their children's children realize 
the hiessings of that independence which, fifty years before, they jointly risked 
their Uvea to secure to them ; and should at last be summoned, on tbe same 
day, and almost at the same hour, to receive tbe rewaid of their virtue and 
patriotism, constitute a coincidence without parallel in the history of the 

" That either of these ancient men should have been spared to witness hia 
nation's jubilee, was not to be expected in the usual course of human events ; 
but that both should attain to that felicitous moment, enjoying such a degree of 
health, as not only to be conscious of their privilege, but to participate in the 
general exultation of that day, is an event which seems to mark the hand and 
apecial presence of that Being by whose unerring wisdom we are governed, and' 
by whose beneflcence we are protected and sustained. The Jives of these great 
men have been no less distinguished than their deaths are remarkable; and 
your Committee are of opinion, that they ought to be commemorated by a dis- 
coui'se delivered on this solemn and impressive occasion ; and they have reason to 
believe that, if it was known to be the wish of hia fellow-cilizens, an individnal, 
eminent for his talents and public services, in whom the confidence and pride of 
diia city are jusdy centred, would be induced to undertake the performance of 
this honorable but delicate trust 

" The Committee, therefore, recommend the adoption of the following rcso- 
lutJons r — 

" 1. Resolved, That it is due to the eminent patriotism and distinguished 
public services of the late John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, that their lives 
and characters should be commemorated in a public discourse. 

" 2. Resolved, That it is the wish of the City Council, that this discourse should 
be delivered by the Hon. Daniel Webster; and the Mayor is hereby author- 
ized and requested to invite that gentleman, in the name and on behalf of the 
authoritieB of this city, to pronounce the same, as early as his convenience will 
permit. 

" 3. Resolved, That the Mayor and Aldermen and Common Council will unite 
with their fellow-cilizens in tbe solemn exercises of the day (to he appointed) ; 
and that the citizens be requested to close their several places of business, and 
masters of vessels to display their colore at half mast, during the movement of 
the procession and the performance of the exercises." 

This report was accepted, and the resolutions adopted nnani- 
naously, in both branches ; and an order was passed, appointing 
the Gonimittee who reported these resolutions to make the neces- 
sary prepai-ations for the reception of the audience in Faneuil 
Hall, to arrange the order of procession, and with authority 
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to make such aiTatigemeiite aa they shall deem suitable and pro- 
per for the occasion. 

Daniel Webster having accepted the invitation of the city 
authorities, they, with distinguished public functionaries in- 
vited on the occasion, among whom were the President of the 
United States and the Governor of the Commonwealth, the 
officers of various pubUc institutions, and the citizens in gene- 
ra], formed a procession, on the second of August, 1826, &om 
the State House to Faneuil Hall, which was hung and carpeted 
with black and appropriately decorated, where, in presence of 
a numerous audience, after prayers by the Rev. Dr. Lowell, Mr. 
"Webster delivered an eloquent discourse on the character and 
services of John Adams and Thomas Jefferson. 

The bells of the city were tolled; minute guns fired; the 
shipping lowered their flags to half-mast ; the stores were closed ; 
business suspended ; and no demonsti'ation of respect was omit- 
ted. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

CITY GOVERNMENT. 1827. 

Jo 31 AH QuiNCY, Mayor. ^ 

Ihe City — Views concerning tie City Debt — The Loca- 
tion of a City Hall — The Eesponrfbilily for the CoiTectness of the Toting 
Lists — General Stale of the Schools — Proceedings of Ibe City Council in 
Relation to them — School Conmiittee object to tbeir Interferenue, and claim 
Independence ■^ Opening of tbe Hancock School — High School for Giria 
established as an Experiment — Ite iteeult — The School discontinued, and 
the Privileges of Females in the Common Schools extended — The Relation 
of the Mayor to the School Conunittee. 

The Mayor, in his inaugural address,^ stated the general rela- 
tions of the city ; its increasing population ; the advance of its 
improvements ; and the indications given of the satisfaction of 
the citizens with the general conduct of their affairs. Since the 
government had been changed from a town to a city, ite debt had 
been increased, in round numbers, from one hundred thousand 
to one million of dollai-s. The wisdom and fidelity of the public 
agents who incurred this debt must be tested by the permanent 
and important character of the objects attained by its creation. 
These were the acquisition of the lands west of Charles Street, 
and the property vested in the city by the Committee for the 
extension of Faneuil Hall Market. The value of the property 
thus acquired was equivalent to the discharge of the whole of 
the then existing city debt, besides adding a large surplus to 
its revenues. Nearly half a million of dollars had been expended 
during the same period in improvements of a permanent and 
prospective usefulness, having a direct influence on the futile 
e and prosperity of the city. No public debt could be 



' The whole number of votes were 2629 ; of which the Mayor had 21 
The ■ " ' " ""■ " . " ^- . 



The Aldermen were James Savage, Thomas Kendall, Phineas Upham, John 
T. Loring, Kobert Fennelly, John Pickering, James Hall, Samuel T. Arm- 



e Appendix, F. 
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justified on stronger grounds than that which the city govern- 
ment, with a feai-less and independent spiiit, and in a just con- 
fidence in the judgment and intelligence of their fellow-citizens, 
had incurred. Their arrangement had already lessened to a 
comparatively narrow sphere the necessity of future expendi- 
tures ; and the remaining duty was to finish the improvements, 
to correct existing establishments, and to apply the means in 
their possession to the gradual extinction of the city debt. To 
this object, the Mayor recommended the specific appropriation 
of the whole property and its incomes, ti^ansferred to the city 
by the Committee for the extension of Faneuil HaU Marltet; it 
being, in his judgment, not proper to consider property, thus 
obtained, as a subject of complete ownership, until the debt for 
which it was incurred is paid. For this purpose, he recom- 
mended that those funds should be placed under the supervision 
of commissioners, composed of public officers, ex officio, ap- 
pointed by the City Council. 

The erection of a new court house and a city hall were, at this 
time, subjects of discussion and controversy. The Mayor, deem- 
ing it greatly for the interest of the city, that the intercourse 
between the depm^tments should be convenient and easy, recom- 
mended Faneuil Hall as the most suitable location for their 
accommodation. His views, were, however, at variance with 
interests, opinions, and views of citizens, in different parts of the 
city, and resulted in a still further postponement of the concen- 
tration of the city offices in one building. 

At this period, great complaints existed on the subject of 
the voting lists; and the question was agitated with some 
warmth, — whether the responsibility for their correctness rested, 
as it did under the town government, on the Assessors ; or whe- 
ther it was not devolved upon the Mayor and Aldermen, by the 
terms of the city chai'ter. The discussion ultimately resulted in 
the opinion, that the labor of making out the voting lists, of 
comparing them with their books, and certifying their correctness, 
were the duties of the Assessors ; but that the Mayor and Alder- 
men were responsible for the time, form, and manner in which it 
should be done. In conformity with this result, the Mayor and 
Aldermen constituted the Mayor a sub-committee, to superintend 
the making out the voting lists ; to resort, in cases of difficulty 
for advisement to the whole Board ; it appearing to them, that 
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tht (lutj of geneial '■uperintendpiice and direction, and the exer- 
cise of a sound judgment, concerning all tlie great municipal 
relatiQns of the city, particularly those which immediately af- 
fected the elecbve franchise, was devolved on the Mayor and 
Aldermen, by the expre&s terras of the city charter. 

For three years after the organization of the city government, 
no important addition was made to the number or expenses of 
the public schook, except the erection of the Hancock School, 
under the administjation of Mr. Phillips, and its completion 
under his successor. By a report of the School Committee, 
made in October, 1822, it appears that " the general state of the 
schools was satisfactoiy ; " but regret was expressed, that " many 
pai-ents were indifferent as to sending their children to school;" 
" and that, with regard to regularity of attendance," the negli- 
gence of both parents and children was excessive. 

In the last year of the town government, (July, 1821,) a 
school for mutual instruction had been established by the votes 
of the inhabitants. In August, 1822, on the petition of several 
citizens, stating that " the experiment had succeeded admirably ; " 
and that, in their opinion, more intellectual activity, a greater 
■degree of interest in studies, of readiness in learning, and of 
punctuality, may be produced under that than under the prevail- 
ing system ; that the expense would be less.; the present cost for 
the instruction of each scholar being twelve doUa/rs and fifty cents 
per annum, while that proposed would be less than four dol- 
lars, — the School Committee voted that the Hancock School 
should, until otherwise ordered, be appropriated to give the sys- 
tem a fair trial. 

These proceedings were not acceptable to the City Council, 
who, on the twenty-first of October, 1822, voted, that " it was 
not expedient to make the alterations in the Hancock School 
contemplated by the School Committee." This vote, and also 
an order, passed by the City Council, in May preceding, " author- 
izing the School Committee to elect instructors for the public 
schools, to remove them, and fix their salaries," were regarded 
by the School Committee as " an interference with powers dele- 
gated to them by the citizens ;" and, on the twenty-first of No- 
vember, 1823, a sub-committee of that body, in a labored report, 
maintained that, by force of the nineteenth section of the city 
charter, the care and superintendence of the public si 
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vested in the School Committee ; that the power thus granted 
ought to have a reasonable construction, implying incidental 
powers, to malte such superintendence effectual, — such as ap- 
pointment and removal of masters, fixing their salaries, selection 
of books, and regulating the studies of the schools; that the 
exclusive right to make appropriations of public moneys, pos- 
sessed by the City Council, was the proper and only check held 
by that body over the proceedings of the School Committee, and 
was applicable only to extreme cases, and not involving the 
power of malting their proceedings nugatory; they not being 
the agents of the City Council, but a distinct and independent 
body, deriving their powers, delegated to them by the citizens, 
under the provisions of the city charter. 

These proceedings were the chief measures of a general cha- 
racter adopted on this subject by the city government. During 
these two yeajs, no material alteration took place in the condi- 
tion or system of the schools. Some complaints were, indeed, 
at that time made, by parents against masters, for undue seve- 
rity to their children ; and by masters against parents, for indulg- 
ing their children in want of punctuaUty, or for keeping them 
fi-om school in their private service. There were other practices, 
and some disposition thought to be evidenced to keep men, who 
were deemed unqualified, in office. And, in June, 1823, on the 
first opening to the public of the Hancock School, the Mayor, 
at the request of the School Committee, delivered, and subse- 
quently, also, at their request, published an address, from which 
extracts, relative to topics of permanent interest and frequent 
recurrence, and deeply affecting the success of the schools, are 
here inserted, as follows : — ■ 

There are two mistakes into wtich parenis ate cWefly apt to fall in this pon- 
nection. First, — they are too ready to imagine, that school education and 
discipline can supply the want of diaciphne and instruction at home ; and they 
often throw blame upon the masters which, in justice, belongs lo themselves. 
IF, tlierefore, the child of any parent returns from school shamed or corrected ; 
if he make little or no improvement; or if the tendency of his temper be way- 
ward or vicious ; before blaming the master, or finding fault with the discipline 
of the school, let sach discontented parent set himself serioasly to inquire into the 
manner in which he himself has, in past life, performed, or how he is, at the pre- 
sent l^me, performing his duties to his child; nhat principles he has inculcated; 
what habits he has permitted ; what example he has set. School education can 
do but little without domestic disciphne and example. The fether, and mother, 
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form and infliiencn, more tliau any masters, tlie characters of cWldren. 
Let no parent then, listen. hastily to complaints, unless lie is iiimself conscious 
of being gtiiltle^ of having given any countenance or encouragement to tlat 
conduct which he condemns, and which masters, in their fidelity, must punish. 

A second mistake of parents, affecting these institutions, is, — that they are 
apt to imagine, because schools are provided by the public, it is the right of indi- 
viduals, and of themselves as well aa of olJiers, to use or neglect them at plear- 
sure, according as any whim, caprice, temporary interest, or convenience may 
dictate. 

The consequence is, that they send children to school only occarionally, when 
fhey please, or at what time they please, without any regard to the order and 
regulations of the school, or the interest of their child. 

Now, the usefulness of all schools, in a great degree, depends upon strict 
habits of punctuality and order ; and on regularity in the master's performance 
of his established routine of duties. Now, no master can thus perform his duties, 
if children are permitted by parents to loiter on iheir way, or delay, or neglect 
going to school ; or if they ai-e kept after school hours engaged in work, or on 
eri'ands, and thus, by coming late, break in upon the regularity of the schooL 

The rights of parents are, in this respect, precisely lite and parallel with all 
the other rights of civil life. So use your ovm rights, as not to injure tie 
rights of others; above all, so use them as not to injure the general interest It 
is the duty of masters to exact punctuality of attendance from ilieir scholars ; 
and for this purpose, as a chief means, to be most minute and critical in iheir 
own punctuaUty. And as to those parents, who will not submit t» a principle 
BO essential to the success of this great interest of the republic, they must not 
complain, should those who have the care of that interest exclude altogether 
from the enjoyment of these privileges those delinquents who, by such injuriotia 
neglect, show they are unworthy to possess them. 

The relation of master and usher is stall more important and critical to these 
institutiona. Their duties are, all of them, of a nature so ample and obvious, 
Hiat to allnde to them would imply a posdbility of ignorance, or deftciency, 
which ought not to be admitted, even by way of supposition. 

There are duties, however, resulting from their relation to one another and to 
thb Board, on which it may be useful to touch ; and the rather, because diffi- 
culties have heretofore arisen from misapprehensions on those subjects. 

The relation, then, of the master and usher, of the same school, ought to be 
understood to be, in the nature of things, a relation of subordination, and not of 
equality. It is one of the chief duties of him who is second, to support and 
strengtlien the hands of him who is first ; and, for this purpose, to study on all 
occasions to elevate his character, to extend his influence, to fadlitete his labors, 
and promote his respectability, both in school and in the world. There is no 
surer mark of unworthiness for a higher station, than an unwillingness to submit 
to the reqitisitions, or to yield the deference, which is due from a lower. All 
espionage, all disputes of authority, all petty cavils, of the inferior in relation to 
the superior, are to be avoided ; being assured that such conduct can receive no 
countenance from this Board ; with tlie certainty that, though its effect may be 
to injure him whom it affects, that it cannot fail to disgrace him who condescends 
to the practice. 
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This principle, however, must not he uiidersiood to extend to the concealment 
of any notorious vice or fault in llie masters, or to any open or habitual violation 
in him of the rules established for the goyeimment of the school by the School 
Committee. Failure openly to represent tliis to the proper authority, is a ialure 
in duty, for which the usher is, and will he, considered responsible. 

On the other band, the duty of the master towards the nsher is not less plMu. 
and imperious. In the order of things, he is, indeed, superior; but then, he 
should always remember that it is only superiority of station , which does not 
necessarily imply individual superiority. The relation in which masters and 
tishers stand to each other is that of gentlemen ; of men under joint obligations 
to promotfi the intereels of the school, and the improvement of the soholai's ; and 
the great study of both should be, so to cooperate in their labors, as mutually to 
aid each other in effecting this joint object. 

From both instrootore, the public have a right to expect, and. it will be the 
endeavor of the present School Committee to enforce, punctuality, exclusive 
devotion to the interests of the school, and strict obedience to the rules established 
for its government. 

The habit of punctuality, instructors should consider as a primary and essen- 
tial duly. They should be, by system, as true to the fixed time of opening and 
clowng their school as the shadow of the style is true to the sun dial. 

So, also, with respect to an exclusive devotadness to the interesfs of the 
school. It may be questioned whether either, — and certainly, whether the 
principal instructor, — ought to be permitted to engine in any other buaness or 
employment, the object of which is pecuniary emolument. But it cannot be 
questioned, that neither of them ought to be permitted to carry any engagement 
or other pursuit into school hours. The whole of the prescribed time betongs 
to the public. During its continuance, insti-uctora have no right to do any thing 
else, or think of any thing else. Whatever part of tlie time is not occujied in 
insti-uction, is sufficiently well employed in superintendence of order and de- 
corum. 

lastly, gentlemen of the School Committee, in this reference to the duties 
of others, which I have thus made, at your suggestion, you will permit me, also, 
to notice some which belong to ourselves. In the oi^anization of this Commit- 
tee, distinguished men, drawn for tlie most part trom the learned professions, are 
added to the higher branches of the city authorities. It must generally be ex- 
pected, that the Mayor and Aldermen will be men of busdneas, rather than of 
science, and better acquainted with the rules and measures of active life, than with 
those of schools and seminaries of learning. This part of the Committee have, 
therefore, a natural right to look to the superadded members for advice, direc- 
tion, and for a vi^lant and active superintendence, in this particular department. 
And while the Mayor and Aldermen will extend to thb great concern all the 
protection which the extensive nature of their otiier duties will permit, it is to 
the members of the Committtee, who do not belong to this Board, that the city 
authorities have a right to look for a severe and scrutinizing investigation of the 
state of the schools, and of the manner in which masters and udu^Tb '^ well as 
parents and children, fulfil their respective obligations 

The great difficulty with which we have to contend is that dispisiticn which 
is innate in all, to avoid painful responsibilitiei whtn the exemie if luthority 
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affects particularly and directJj' tlic hopes and prospects of an individual, and 
only generally and remotely the interests of the community. But, geatlemen, 
in assuming this office, we have undertaken a duty for which we are respon^ble, 
not only to our country, tut to Heaven, If men obviously weak, or inefficient, 
or inadequate, are maiutmned in office, merely through reluctance to exercise 
power wliich our station devolves upon us, and which, by accepting the trust, 
we have solemnly engaged to fulfil, I need not explain to wise, honorable, and 
thoughlihl men the nature and consequences of such ftilure, to fulfil an important 
and voluntarily incurred obligation. This city has a right to have efficient and 
capable men in all its departments ; especially in its schools. The worst of all 
chari,tie8 is that which supports imbeMlity in official station, merely flrom reludr- 
aiice at depriving it of official emolumenla. And, however this may be pardon- 
abb in relation to offices affecting only personal or local interests, it is, in rela- 
tion to such as are of the nature of public instructors, little less ^an criminaL 

I repeat it, this city has a right to have, in every department of this great 
concern, none but adequate men. The liberality for which the inhabitants of 
Boston have been distingnished towards public instructors, in all times, haa 
afforded this Committee the means and the power of selecting the best, and of 
excluding the bad or the indifferent trom those offices. If, through our weak- 
ness, carelessness, or fear, the rising generation in amy school district be desdt 
by unfairly, and do not reap ila equal share of the advantages which this city, 
by the liberality of its public provisions, endeavors to secure to all its citizens, 
the fault and the shame will lie upon those who, being intrusted with the power, 
and having accepted of it, shrink from their duty, under the influence of a false 
and mischievous sympathy. 

Early in the year 1825, the School Committee accepted a 
report of one of their sub-committees, recommending an esta- 
blishment of a high school for girls, and an application to the 
City Council for an appropriation for that object. The plan pro- 
posed was, that g^rls who were qualified should be admitted 
when eleven, and not more than fifteen years of age ; and that 
tlie course of studies should occupy three years, and embrace all 
the branches of education usually taught in colleges, except Greek 
and Latin. There being at that time a very general desire in 
the School Committee to test the usefulness of monitorial or 
mutual instiTiction, it was proposed that the school should be 
conducted upon that system ; and, in respect of expense, the 
report supposed that one large room would be sufficient, at least 
for the first year. 

The adoption of the report was pressed with great earnestness 
by several members of the School Committee, and the success 
of the High School for Boys, was urged as conclusive in favor of 
a similar school for girls- The High School for Boys had been. 
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in operation five years, and no additional school for them was 
required or anticipated. TJie applicants for admission to it had 
never exceeded ninety ; the greatest number ever admitted to it 
in one yea/r was eighty-four; and, at that time, the number was 
only ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-SIX. The number, also, in the 
High School for Boys regularly diminished every successive year, 
as parents found places for their sons, as apprentices and in count- 
ing-houses ; so that the greatest number of those who continued 
through their whole eoui^e was seventeen; and they belonged 
to a class consisting originally of seventy members. Those 
members of the Committee, however, who considered the difler- 
ence between the occupation and preparation for active life, of 
g^rls and boys, between the ages of eleven and fifteen years, 
doubted if the result of the High School for Boys was a criterion 
to be relied upon for a high school for girls. It was certain that 
the inevitable effect of this school would be to attract from the 
common schools all the most ambitious and intellectual scholai's, 
and of consequence deprive those schools of the girls best quali- 
fied by attainment and example to excite the spirit of emulation, 
to raise their standard, and to talte, in them, the place of moni- 
tors. Apprehensions of this kind added force to the doubts con- 
cerning the expediency of establishing it. 

There existed, at this time, a general opinion in favor of ex- 
tending and enlarging the advantages enjoyed by females m the 
public schools. The project was therefore in unison with this 
prevailing desire, and popular with parents whose daughters 
were of an age to take advantage of it, and the appropriation 
of two thousand dollars, recommended by the School Commit- 
tee, was granted by the City Council with great unanimity. 
The anticipations of difficulty were, however, so strong and 
plausible, that it was adopted expressly "as an experiment;" 
" if favorable, to be continued, if adverse, to be dropped of course." 
With this understanding, the project being sanctioned by the 
City Council, the twenty-second of February, 1826, was ap- 
pointed by the School Committee for the examination of candi- 
dates for admission into the High School for Girls ; the largest 
and most commodious room owned by the city having been 
assigned for it, and fitted up, at a considerable expense, to the- 
satisfaction of the Committee. 

But before this examination occurred, it became apparent that 
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the result of a Higii School foi Givls would be very diiFerent 
feom that of the High School for Boys ; and that, if continued 
upon the scale of time and studies the original project embraced, 
the expense would be insupportable, and the effect upon the 
Grammar or Common Schools positively injurious. 

Instead of ninety candidates, — the highest number that had 
ever offered in one year for the school for boys, — it was ascer- 
tained that nearly three hundred would be presented for the High 
School for Girb. The spacious room provided for the school 
would not accommodate more than one hwndred and twenty; 
and it was evident that, either two high schools for girls mvst 
be established the first year, or that more than one half of the 
candidates must be rejected, to the great disappointment of 
their parents and instructors. 

In this dilemma, a special meeting of the School Committee 
was ealled, on the twenty-first of February, the day previous to 
that appointed for the examination ; and, after much deliberation 
on the courec to be pursued, they resolved to keep the number 
to be admitted under their own control ; and for this purpose 
passed a vote, that the Sub- Committee, appointed as examiners, 
should report to the School Committee " the names, ages, and 
standing of all the candidates, the^ should find qualified for admis- 
sion, that THIS COMMITTEE MAY DETERMINE WHAT CLASSES OF 
THEM SHALL BE ADMITTED." 

XJndei; the influence of this vote, the examination was accord- 
ingly conducted. Two hundred and eighty-six candidates pre- 
sented themselves for examination. And, on the twenty-eighth 
of February, the Sub-Committee of Examiners, from motives 
of prudence, did not report to the School Committee the names of 
those they found duly qualified, but only the ages of each candidate, 
with a table of the marks, from one to twenty, put opposite each, 
under each head of examination, and the general result ; and, to 
bring the admission of applicEints within the extent of the ac- 
commodations which had been provided, they recommended that 
the School Committee "s7(0M/iisin'feyrowtiAe list of applicants all 
between eleven and twelve years of age; and that, of the remainder, 
all who had received the numbers of thirteen and a half and up- 
wards, should be admitted as members of the school." 

The School Committee adopted the course suggested by the 
Sub-Committee of Examiners, and regulated their admission 
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of candidates by the principles they recommended. The conse- 
quence was that, of the t%oo hundred mid eigkty-sb: ccmdidates, 
about one hundred and thirty loere admiited, and one hundred and 
fifty rejected. Parents, friends, and instructors of these unsuc- 
cessful candidates regarded these proceedings as unjust, and the 
rule of selection as arbitrary. Complaints of favoritism were 
not uncommon, — the natural consequence of extreme disap- 
pointment The course, however, pursued by the School Com- 
mittee was' unquestionably the best the circumstances in which 
they found themselves placed permitted. This feeling of dis- 
content was not, however, generally allayed, although, from par- 
ticular considerations, the vote for strildng out all between eleven 
and twelve years of age from the list of applicants was subse- 
quently rescinded, and seven candidates between those years 
were admitted. 

Notwithstanding the number of candidates offered far exceeded 
all anticipation, the High School for Girls was put into opera- 
tion under very favorable auspices. The master was talented, 
earnest, and assiduous; and members of the Committee, some 
of whom had daughters enjoying its advantages, superintended 
its course with marked and critical interest. The girls who were 
admitted were the elite of the Grammar Schools, and were 
among the most ambitious and highly educated of them and of 
private schools, from which a majority of those admitted were 
derived. It was impossible that a scliool thus conducted, super- 
intended, and composed, should not be highly advantageous to 
the few individuals who enjoyed its benefits; and its success 
was a subject of congratulation among their parents. 

In August, 1826, a report was made to the School Commit- 
tee, setting forth the necessity of a further provision for its sup- 
port, enlargement, and accommodation ; and stating, by way of 
information, the following facts : — " That the present number of 
the school was one hundred and thirty; that few, if any, could be 
excluded the present yea^; that, according to the best calculations 
thai could be made, the number of the candidates for admission at 
the then next ensuing examination, would be fow hundred amd 
twenty-seven, wlto, if they were all admitted, and those now in the 
scliool retained, it would be necessary that five hundred and fifty- 
seven members of it should be provided for." The Sub-Commit- 
tee, however, suggested that, probably, not more than two hun- 
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dred would be found qualified ; a suggestion unsupported by any 
data. 

This report unavoidably brought under the consideration pro- 
bably of every member of the School Committee, and of the 
city government, the practicability of a system of schools, in- 
cluding such an extent of time and course of studies as the plan 
of this school originally embraced. It was obvious that the 
result of the High School for Boys was no criterion by which to 
estimate that for girls, who were not compelled to prepare for 
active life between the ages of eleven and sixteen, and to whom 
a high classical education was extremely attractive ; and, being 
confined to the best scholars in all the schools, private as weO as 
pubUc, by its select and necessarily exclusive character, obviated 
the objections of many pai'ents to public schools. The effect of 
this circumstance was apparent in this " experiment." Of the 
number admitted into it, sixty-two were from private schools, 
and only fifty-nine from the public. And it was t^certained, 
that if the school should be maintained upon the extensive plan 
of time and studies embraced in the original project, that there 
would be a far greater influx into it from the private schools. 
Those, therefore, whose property enabled them to educate their 
children at private schools, would occupy the greatest proportion 
and receive the chief benefit from the High School for Girls. 
No circumstance could show more effectually that the school 
was chiefly for the advantage of the few, ami not of the many ; 
and those, also, the prosperous few. Again, this first experiment 
showed, in another respect, the entii'e difference in result of the 
school for girls and of that for boys. In the latter school, as has 
been ah'eady stated,^ the number of scholars regularly diminished 
every year, so that the far greater proportion of those who entered 
it quitted before the expii-ation of the three years; whereas, 
of all those who entered this High School for Girls, not one, 
during the eighteen months it was in operation, voluntarily quit- 
ted it ; and there was no reason for believing that any one ad- 
mitted to the school would volruitarily quit it for the whole three 
years, except in case of marriage. It was ascertained that the 
whole number of girls, between eleven and fifteen years of age, 
then in the Gramiiiai and High Schools was about seven Jmn- 

1 Seepage 217. 
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dred; and that in the private schools the number was greater. 
Of consequence, there would be a great total, of at leastj/oM/- 
teen hundred girh every year ; the number, also, increasing with 
the population, to whom the benefit of this collegiate course was 
annually to be proffered ; and, considering the uncommon and 
desirable privileges thus ofFeved, it was probable that at least one 
third would qualify themselves for the benefit, and that not one 
of those, once admitted, would quit the school for three years. 
It was evident, therefore, that at least two High Schools for 
Girls must at once be established ; and that, if the whole num- 
ber of anticipated applicants should be admitted, that three such 
schools would be required, with a prospective certainty of the 
increase of this number every year. It was apparent to all who 
contemplated the subject disinterestedly, that the continuance of 
this school would involve an amount of expenses unprecedented 
and unnecessary ; since the same course of instruction could be 
introduced into the Grammar &chooli, to the far greater benefit 
of the greater numbei of females, and those, too, of a class for 
whom it was the chief duty and interest, of the dty to provide a 
high education. The opinion, therefore, became general, if not 
universal, that, if the school was continued, some change in its 
principles must be adopted. Two schemes only were suggested, 
by those who wished to continue the course three years: — 
1. That the High School should be confined to girls educated in 
the Grammar Schools. This could not be sustained for one mo- 
ment. For, in addition to the common right, which would be 
inherent in all parents, to send their children to schools sup- 
ported at, the public expense, the tendency would be to bring 
back to the Grammar Schools a class of children, from the edu- 
cation of whom the city was now relieved, by the predilection 
or pecuniary ability of parents. 8, That the qualifications for 
admission should be raised, and the course of three years be con- 
tinued. This last was the favorite scheme of those most desi- 
rous of continuing the school for the term of three years, accord- 
ing to the original project. A single objection seemed, however, 
conclusive against this scheme. In proportion as the qualifica- 
tions for admission are raised, the school becomes eselusive. 
Although nominally open to all, it will be open only to the few, 
and shut to the many. 

Actuated by these .general views, a sub-committee was ap- 
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pointed by the School Committee, to whom the report made in 
the August preceding^ was refen-ed, to consider the expediency 
of making further provision for the High Schools for Girls, on 
the same basis of extent, of time, and of studies as the original 
project embraced. This Committee, after long dehberation, and 
inquiring of the several masters of the Grammar Schools, as to 
the effect upon the character and prospects in those schools pro- 
duced by the High School for Girls, found there was a diver- 
sity of opinion. Some of the masters regarded the effects as 
beneficial ; others thought them prejudicial. Removing the best 
and most exemplary scholars damped the ardor of the girls 
who remained, and took away the materials from which moni- 
tors were selected, and reduced the standard of the Common 
Schools from the highest to a secondary grade. The Commit- 
tee, therefore, on the seventeenth of November ensuing, made 
a report, stating those facts, and that new principles ought to 
be adopted in relation to the qualification for admission and 
time of remaining in the High School for Girls; and unani- 
mously recommended the following modifications of the system 
of that school. These were immediately adopted by the School 
Committee, namely, — that the age of admission should be/oMT- 
teen, instead of eleven; that continuance in the school should 
be only for one i/ear, instead of three ; and that the requisitions 
for admission should be raised, so as to include all bi-anches 
taught in the pubUc Grammar and "Writing Schools ; and that 
no female should be admitted after the ^ge of sixteen. 

These modifications, in which the School Committee and 
City Council generally concurred, so greatly diminished the ad- 
vantages the original plan of the school proposed, that much of 
the interest which its creation excited was also diminished. It 
became apparent, that a school thus limited, of which the advan- 
tages could be enjoyed only for one near, would not be, as the 
original scheme professed, for the benefit of Hie -many; but, in 
fact, for the exclusive advantage of the few, and, for the most 
part, of those whose private resources were fully adequate for 
the education of their own daughters. The higher the qualifica- 
tions required, the more exclusive the school. The daughters of 
educated men, of lawyers, clergymen, and physicians, who had 
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leisure themselves, or those who had fortunes sufficient to give 
their daughters the high preparatory education, would, unavoid- 
ably, be preferred on examination. To them, the advantages of 
the school would principally result, and not to the daughters of 
the mass of the citazens. 

The school, however, was permitted to continue, subject to 
this modification, until November, 1827, when a committee was 
raised to consider the expediency of continuing it; which, on the 
eleventh of December following, reported that, in their opinion, 
"it was expedient to continue it." This report was the occasion 
of much debate; and several modifications were proposed, on 
which the Committee was equally divided, when a motion was 
made for the postponement of the question to the next School 
Committee, which, in the course of that month, was to be elected. 
On this question, the votes being equal, — "sis and six," — tlie 
Mayor, after declaring, that his opinion was so decidedly adverse 
to the continuance of the school, that he could not vote in its 
favor; yet, regarding the question of great importance, and that 
the continuance of it was a subject of much public and popular 
animadversion, and that the School Committee then about to be 
elected, coming immediately from the citizens, would be better 
qualified, from their acquaintance with the general feeling and 
sentiments of the people, to decide the question most satisfac- 
torily, postponed the subject to the next city year by his casting 
vote. 

This decision having been made the subject of much popular 
animadversion, the Mayor did not deem his official duty fulfilled 
without presenting his views distinctly to his fellow-citizens; 
and, accordingly, in his inaugural address to the city govern- 
ment, in January, 1828,' expressed, in a direct and unequivocal 
manner, his opinion, that the standard of public education ought 
to be raised to the greatest practicable height in our Common 
Schools ; that the effect of the High School for Girls was, in his 
judgment, far different from that which popular opinion enter- 
tained ; that, instead of being for the benefit of the children of 
the whole community, it was, in fact, comparatively for the 
benefit of those of a very few, and that, too, a class who were 
best qualified, by intelligence, education, and wealth, to provide 
for the high instruction of their own children. 
1 See Appendix, F. 
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Leading members of the City Council coincided in these 
general views ; and at a meeting, early in January, 1828, at the 
suggestion of the Mayor, the succeeding School Coininittee took 
into consideration the subject referred to them by the preceding 
Board; and when under discussion, say the records, "James 
Savage remai^ked that, though he had, as a member of the Com- 
mon Comicil, voted an appropriation to the High School for 
Girls, it was mainly with a view to make a public experiment 
of the system of mutual instruction ; that he was opposed to 
the High School for Girls, and to the whole system of instruc- 
tion, as regards females ; he therefore moved, that a sub-commit- 
tee be raised to consider, — 

" Whether the High School for Girls shall be continued, and 
the basis on which it shall be established ; — 

" Whether the girls may not well be allowed to remain at the 
Grammar Schools throughout the year ; — 

"And, whether the time of their continuance at these schools 
may not be advantageously extended." 

This motion being adopted, the following Snb-Committee 
was appointed for its consideration, namely, — the Mayor, John 
Pickering, Samuel T. Armstrong, William B. Fowle, Samuel 
Barrett, Zabdiel B. Adams, and Amos Farnsworth. 

This Committee made, on the twelfth of Febniary, an elabo- 
rate report unanimously, in which was set forth, in detail, all 
the chief views and arguments connected with the subject ; and 
declared their opinion, that the High School for Girls " ought 
not to he reestablished upon the basis of embracing the extent 
of time and the multiplied objects of education which the ori- 
ginal plan of that school contemplated;" and that it ought not 
to be continued " on the restricted basis, as to time and objects, 
to which it was reduced by the vote of the seventeenth of No- 
vember, 1826;"^ but that "it was far preferable to arrange all 
our Grammar and Writing Schools so that the standard of edu- 
cation in them may be elevated and enlarged, thereby making 
them all, as it respects females, in fact, high schools, in which 
each child may advance, according to its attainments, to the 
same branches recently taught in the High School for Girls, 
The Sub-Committee then entered upon a wide survey of the 
whole school system ; and closed their report by recommending 
1 See page 222. 
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a series of resolutions, which, after undergoing some modifica- 
tions, were adopted by the School Committee unanimously, in 
which the opinion of the School Committee was declared, that 
it was for the interest of the city, that the mutual or monitorial 
system of instruction should be inti-oduced into the Boylston and 
Bowdoin Schools; that an appropriation be requested of the 
City Council, for preparing the school houses for this purpose ; 
and the Sub-Committee, who made the report, were reappointed 
to carry the resolutions adopted into effect. On the third of 
June ensuing, " Mr. Savage moved that the girls be permitted to 
remain in the English Grammar Schools throughout the year." 
This motion being adopted, and measures taken for carrying 
into effect the views thus sanctioned, the project of the High 
School for Girls was abandoned, and the scale of instruction in 
the Common Schools in the city was gradually elevated and 
enlarged. 

This result, and the distinctness with which the Mayor had 
made Itnown his opinion, concerning the inexpediency of esta- 
blishing such a High School for Girls at the expense of the city, 
in opposition to the views and interests of a body of citizens of 
great activity, and of no inconsiderable influence, gave origin to 
party assaults upon the motives and conduct of that officer, 
which he noticed in his final address to the Board of Aldennen, 
on taking leave of the office, in Januai-y, 1829.^ The soundness 
of these views, and their coincidence with the permanent inte- 
rests of the city, seem to be sanctioned by the fact, that twenty- 
three years (1851) have elapsed, and no effectual attempt, during 
that period, has been made for its revival, in the School Com- 
mittee, or in. either branch of the City Council. 

A question growing out of the relation of the Mayor of the city 
to the School Committee, of which, by the city charter, he was 
officially a component part, ought not, peihaps, to be omitted in 
this history, although of no other general importance than as 
preserving a remembrance of the difieient construction made of 
that charter, and of its ha\ing tempoianly been the occasion of 
party animadversions When, undei the town government, the 
School Committee was estabhshed, there was no individual 
elected by the vote of all the inhabitants as chief officer or head 
of the town. The Selectmen, as the E\ecutive Board, was 
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accustomed to elect annually a chairman ; but his authority and 
official character were derived solely from their election. The 
School Committee, therefore, considering, justly, that the pbwer 
of electing a chakman of the Selectmen did not include the 
power of electing a chairman of tlie School Committee, not- 
withstanding the Selectmen were component parts of that 
Board, provided, in their first organization, "that, at the first 
meeting in each year, the Board should organize itself by 
choosing a chairman." And this was the uniform practice, until 
the adoption of the city charter. It was manifest that the rela- 
tion of things was materially changed by this charter. Like the 
Selectmen, the Mayor and Aldermen were made a component 
part of the School Committee ; but the Mayor was not chosen 
by the Board of Aldermen, but elected head of the city by the 
body of its citizens ; and, by the force of that relation, it was 
the opinion of many, and, at the commencement of the new 
government, apparently of all, that, ex officio, he had the right, 
and that it was his duty to claim the station of chaii-man of aJl 
the boards of which, ex officio, he was a component part. This 
opinion was so strong and so general, that it does not appear 
that, during the first seven years after the organization of the 
city government, that any question was raised, or any doubt 
expressed on the subject. John Philhps, the first Mayor, with 
the Aldermen met, on the sixth of May, 1822, the other mem- 
bers of the School Committee, and took the chair, as Mayor of 
the city, and the School Committee proceeded immediately to 
organize themselves by the choice of a secretary. Neither the 
record nor any document indicates that the proposition to chooK - 
him or any one chairman was either made or thought of by ai;^ 
member of the School Committee. The same was the case 
■with his successor, during the nearly six years to which his ad- 
ministration extended. The firet intimation of any discontent 
existing in the Committee, for their omission to elect a chair- 
man, occurred on the twelfth of February, 1828, more than a 
month after the School Committee had been that year organ- 
ized in the usual course. 

On that day, the record states, that " it was suggested by Mr. 
Bowdoin," (the Secretary of the Committee,) " that, in examin- 
ing the rules of the Board now in force, with a view to his duties 
as secretary, he had found a provision requiring, as a part of the 
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orgaiiizatinii of the Board, the annual choice of a chamnan, at 
its first meeting in January; that the organization, by such 
choice, was not completed at the late meeting; and, adverts 
ing to the words of the preamble to the rules, that the School 
Committee is a consliiuent branch of the city goveminent, by the 
charter, added that, as it was a part of the duty required of 
those elected by the several branches, he doubted whether they 
could dispense with the responsibility of that part of the organ- 
ization. 

"After some debate on the subject, in which it was said by 
the Mayor, who disclaimed all personal motives, that ' he con- 
sidered the person holding the office of Mayor as being chair- 
man by force of the city charter,' it was voted that a committee 
of iive be appointed to take into consideration a revision of the 
rules; and the Mayor, accordingly, appointed Messrs. James 
Bowdoin, John Pickering, Samuel T. Armstrong, Joseph Head, 
the E.ev. C. P. Grosvenor, for the purpose." 

The course and conduct of the Mayor, on this subject, having 
been animadverted upon in pamphlet and newspaper, as " as- 
suming " and " selfish," in order that no obscurity might rest on 
his opinions and motives, he immediately addressed a letter to 
the Board, in the following terras; — 

TO THE SCHOOI. COMMITTEE OP THE CITY OF BOSTON'. 

Gentlemek, — At your last meeting, Mr. Bowdoin called the attention of 
the Conumttee to ils ot^anizatjon, by the choice of a chairman, and stating " the 
dou6M Tie entertained if, when meeting as a Board, they coidd dispense viitk tJte 
responsSnlily of that part of the organization." 

As this snggeslion and these doubts have refereEce to the relations of the 
office which the subscriber has now the honor to hold, and are in repugnance to 
the uniform practice and course of proceedings ever since the oi^nizfllion of 
the city government, the subscriber deems it his dnty to that office, and to all 
■who may be his successors in it, to state openly his views, resolting, as they do, 
from the terms of the city charter, now, for the first time, authoritatively ques- 
tioned, to the end, that no obscurity may rest upon their nature and foundation. 

The School Committee is constituted by the last clause in the nineteenth 
section of the eity charter, which is in these words : — "And the said citizens 
shall, at the same time, and in like manner, elect one person in each ward to be 
a member of the School Committee for the said city ; and the persons so chosen 
shaU JOINTLY, WITH THE Mayob AND Ali>bkmen, constitiitc the School 
Committee for the said city, and have the care and superintendence of the puUm 
schools," 

Prom the terms of this seetioa it is apparent, — 
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1. That tlie Mayor and Aldermen are pai't of ilic Scliool Committee, ex 
cjkio. 

2. That the term, " Mayor and Aldermen," is not a designation of the indioi- 
duals, but of their office and relation. 

Had that term been iatended to designate the individuais, to wliom the persons 
ao elected were to be joined, the expre^ion would have been different, namely, — 
a d Se persons so chosen shall, jointly, with tlie persons who shall be chosen 
Major a d ilderme &c As the expression of the charter now is, the per- 
sons so chosen are ji/ ned to (he office and relation, and not to the persons as 
such In corroborition of which reasoning, it is apprehended that it will not be 
questioned that an Alderman resigning his seat at that Board, or the Mayor 
res g g Ins office would, by that act, vacate his seat in the School Committee, 

From the above reasoning, it follows, necessarily, that the Mayor and Alder- 
men compose a part of the School Committee, when it meets, ex o^ciis ; that is, 
as " Mayor and Aldermen," and in no other capacity, right, or relation. 

By the tenth section of the city charter, it is declared, " that the Mayor and 
Aldermen, tJiLis chosen and qualified, shall compose owe boakd, and 



From both these sections the conelnsion is, in the opinion of ilie subscriber, 
unavoidable, that the Mayor and Aldermen cannot meet, ex offidis, but as one 
hoard; at all meetings of which the Mayor, if present, must preside. 

If to the Mayor and Aldermen, for a particular purpose, as in this case of 
schools, other citiaens are joined, they are, by force of the terms of tie charter, 
BO joined, as all citiaens are joined, when iliey are connected with the Chief 
Eiecntive Board of the Corporation ; that is, modified hy (he organisation of 
that Supreme Executive Board, as established in the charter. 

The subscriber requests, that this cl^m of official right may be put on file and 
on record, to the end that the nature and foundation of it may be understood, 
and that those who may hold this office hereafter, may have none of their just 
official claims compromitted, by any neglect or want of vigilance on his part 
Very respectfully, Gentlemen, 

I am your obedient servant, 

JosiAH QuiKcy, Mayor. 

BOBTOK, 21 February, 1828. 

No report appears by the records to have been made by the 
Committee thus appointed ; but the records of the next succeed- 
ing year state, " that the Board proceeded to elect a chairman by 
ballot, and the Mayor was unanimously chosen ; a practice which 
has continued to the present day ; notwithstanding, in the year 
1835, by act of the Legislature, the Board of Aldermen were 
excluded, and the Mayor of the city constituted a component 
part of the School Committee. The course thus adopted being 
probably deemed important to maintain the independence of 
that board of the city government. 
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JosiAH QuiKCY, Mayar.^ 

General Relations of the City in respect of Debt — Healtii — Protection agtunst 
Kre — Its Duty in respect of Education — Effect on its Prosperity by the 
Principle of Arbitrary Valuation without Relief— Principles of Proceeding 
relatJTe to the Voting Lists ^ ludeimiity of City Officers for Acts of Officiid 
Duty — Sale of Spirituous Liquors prohibited on the Common — Inexpe- 
diency of Selling the Flats to the Eastward of tiie New Market House, and the 
Besult of the Measures taken on that Subject. 

The municipal prosperity of the city, and the decisive evi- 
dences of the content of the citizens with the conduct of their 
affaire, were noticed in the inaugural address of the Mayor,^ and 
the ciiief causes of these results were recapitulated. The appre- 
hensions of a city debt had been allayed by the ligid economy 
enforced, and by the fact, that none of the appropriations made 
at the beginning of the year had been exceeded. Success had 
attended the measures adopted for the reduction of the city 
debt, and at the close of the current financial year one hundred 
thousand dollaj-s of it would be discharged. The genei'al order 
of the city had been well maintained, and the number of com- 
plaints in every branch of the police diminished. The advan- 
tageous effect of the new arrangements in the Health Depart- 
ment were appajent. The general vaccination adopted under 
the authority of former city councils, and the vigQance of the 
Health Physician Eind police officers had been so effectual, that 
only one case of the smallpox, within the city, had been known 
or suspected, although it had spread with activity in towns in 
the immediate vicinity. Tables, founded on the bills of mortal- 
ity, showed that, from 1824 to 1827 inclusive, the annual ave- 

ilie whole number of vote; 
The Aldermen elected w _ 
Savage, Thomas Kendall, James Hall, John Pickering, Phineas Upham, Samuel 
T.Armstrong. 
2 See Appendix G. 
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rage proportion of deaths to population had not only been less 
than that in any antecedent yeai', but it was believed to be less 
than that of any other city of equal population on record. 
These facts and calculations were stated, to show the wisdom 
of persevering in that systematic cleansing of the city from 
noxious animal and vegetable substances, which was com- 
menced in 1823, and had been since regularly pursued. The 
occasion was taken to press upon the minds of the citizens the 
duty of holding the executive officers of the city directly respon- 
sible for the right conduct of this branch of police, more than for 
any other, and the certainty that it can never, for any great 
length of time, be executed well, except by agents, whose labors 
it can command at all times and apply to all exigencies, and to 
the ever-varying requisitions of a city. 

The establishment of a fire department bad created a sense 
of aeeurity, and reduced the rates of insurance against fire on 
the real property within the city iweniy per cent. This reduction, 
the Presidents of several insurance offices had authorized it to be 
stated, was solely the effect of the efficiency of that department. 

The duty and interest of society, with regard to public educa- 
tion, was stated to be best fuliilied by establishing such public 
schools as would elevate as highly as possible the intellectual 
and moral condition of the mass of the community. To this 
end, every necessary branch of elementary instruction should be 
put within the reach of every citizen. If other and higher 
branches of instruction are to be added to these, it should be to 
our common schools, and enjoyed on the same equal principles 
of common right, and as common property. Every school, the 
admission to which is based upon the principle of requiring 
higher attainments, at a specified age, than the mass of children 
in the ordinary coui'se of school instruction, at that age, can 
attain, is, in truth, a school for the benefit of the few, and not 
of the many. In form, it may be general ; but in fact, it wiU be 
exclusive. The Mayor closed this address, by presenting views 
concerning the effect upon the prosperity of the city, of " assess- 
ing taxes on the principle of an arbiti'ary valuation without 
relief." 

To these views, the attention of the city government was early 
called, by a petition of Jesse Putnam and a number of other 
citizens of wealth and respectability, stathig that the inequality 
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produced by the present system of taxation, was apparently unwise 
and unjust and disadvantageous to the prosperity of Boston, in 
comparison with the effects of the system pursued in other cities. 

The Mayor, having been previously infoitried of an intention 
to bring this subject under the consideration of the City Coun- 
cil, had, in the December preceding, addressed letters to the 
Mayors of New York, Baltimore, and Philadelphia, where modes 
of assessment were practised more generally satisfactory than 
those adopted in Massachusetts ; from each of whom a reply was 
received. 

The Mayor of New York^ stated that " the mode of assessing 
taxes in that city was considered the best that can he adopted" 
Lists from every individual of the amount of his estate are not 
required. To many persons engaged in mercantile business, a 
fair exhibit is impossible, and might be injurious. Two assess- 
ors are chosen by the people in each ward at the annual elec- 
tion in November. They are undei- oath to make a fair and 
equitable assessment of all estates, real and pei-sonal, in thehr 
respective wards, excepting such lands and buildings as are 
exempted by law from taxation. The Assessors commence busi- 
ness early in May, and complete it by the first of July. They 
then advertise to hear appeals. For ten days, any one may 
apply and view the assessment If they consider the amount 
too high, they may make oath to the Assessors of the value of 
their property, which is conclusive. The books ai^e afterwards 
returned to the Mayor, Recorder, and Aldermen, who examine 
whether the wards are assessed in a just proportion to each other, 
and they have power to lessen one ward and augment another, 
so as to produce an equitable apportionment. 

The Mayor of Baltimore^ stated that "although then- system 
of taxation was not free from objection, he was perfectly free to 
say that it gives general satisfaction." The Assessors, who are 
under oath to make a just valuation of all assessable property, 
apply together to the residence of each taxable person, and obtain 
a statement of their property, and assess or value the same to 
the best of their judgment; where they have reason to sus- 
pect deception or imposition in rendering an account of their 
property, they have the power of requiring an oath. A bill 

> William Paulding. ^ Jacob Small. 
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of particulars is required to be made out by the Collector, and 
delivered to each person assessed, on or before the fust of July 
in each year, which, if not paid within three months, the Col- 
lector is authorized to enforce. 

The Mayor of the city of Philadelphia^ stated that "the 
assessments were made by fifteen assessors, annually elected, 
one for each ward, Tiiennially, two assessors are elected in 
each ward to make a new assessment ; but every yeai the 
assessment is examined and corrected by each assessor in his 
own ward ; and the new assessments are compared and equal- 
ized by a general meeting of the Assessors. These returns are 
made subsequently to county commissioners, who, under the 
law, are bound to fix certain days of appeal, before whom any 
citizen, who is aggrieved or injured in the valuation of his real 
estate, may appear, and have the valuation altered. No lists of 
valuation of property or estate are demanded of owners or occu- 
pants. The Assessors affix the value of the premises and own- 
er's name, as they pass from door to door, and if they err in 
obtaining the proper owner's names, the Collector gets it right 
on a duplicate. There never has been, to my knowledge, with 
a view to taxation, any estimate of the personal property of an 
individual or corporation. I am not aware of any dissatisfac- 
tion as to the manner of assessnaent, or of inequality in the 
aiSxed valuation." 

The petition of Jesse Putnam, with the accompanying docu- 
ments, was referred to the Mayor, Aldermen Pickering, Up- 
ham, and Armstrong, and to Messrs, E, "Williams, Simonds, 
Appleton, Gibbens, Dyer, Gi'ay, and "Ward, of the Common 
Council, who referred the subject to a sub-committee, of which 
John C. Gray was chairman, with instructions, in conformity 
with the petition of Jesse Putnam, to " investigate the system of 
apportioning the taxes as now pursued in the city, and to con- 
sider of a modification of them." This Sub-Committee reported 
in March following, that " by the laws establishing this system, 
every individual is compelled to exhibit an exact statement of 
his property, personal as well as real, or in default thereof, to be 
doomed by assessors, according to the beat of their knowledge 
and judgiTient. In a community so active and wealthy as ours, 

1 Jostpli "Watson, 
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there must be obviously serious embajTassmonts in carrying such 
a system into complete execution. In such a community there 
must be great and manifest objections on the part of numerous 
individuals to the first branch of the alternative offered by our 
laws, namely, — a complete disclosure of their property. In the 
first place, such a disclosure is often impracticable. The capital 
of an individual may be employed, for instance, in foreign trade, 
and may be materially affected by events which are unknown to 
the possessor at the time of his making his statement. Secondly, 
there are very many who cannot expose the state of their affairs 
without embarrassment or ruin. These circumstances, and 
others of equal importance, which have frequently been stated to 
the public, have produced a general unwillingness among the 
inhabitants of this city, and it is believed of other towns in the 
Commonwealth, to exhibit accurate lists of their possessions. 
Nor, perhaps, is this fact to be greatly regretted. By demanding 
such lists, we invite each individual to become a witness in a 
case in which he ftas t/ie most immediate and direct pecmdajry con- 
cern. Can it be questioned, that if the practice of exhibiting 
lists should become general, that the minds of individuals must, 
in many cases, be biased by their interest ; that statements of 
very different degrees of exactness and fairness might be ren- 
dered by persons possessing an equal amount of property ; that 
a strong temptation would be offered, if not to falsehood and 
perjury, at- least to dangerous prevarication ; and that the 
Assessors might, in the end, be far from arriving at the exact 
truth, which it was the object of this provision to secure ? This 
general omission of our fellow-citizens, to give accurate state- 
ments of their property, however httle to be regretted in a moral, 
or even an economical point of view, renders it the duty of the 
Assessors to doom all property to the best of their knowledge ; 
and this is a task which is attended with much difficulty and 
embarrassment, so far as respects personal property. Their 
means of knowledge must be, in many cases, exceedingly limited, 
and their opinions founded .merely on report or conjecture, 
Their power, therefore, no matter how wisely or conscientiously 
exercised, is, to a great degree, an arbitrary power ; and such it 
must always be under our actual system of taxation. Hence 
we find that a tax on personal property in general, is considered 
by the best writers on political economy, as one which can never 
20* 
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be imposed without serious disadvantage, except in communities 
of very small size and very limited capital. These circumstan- 
ces have led many of our fellow-citizens to inquire, whether some 
radical change could not be made in our present system of taxa- 
tion." Having stated these views on this subject, the Sub-Com- 
mittee forbore to pursue further the questions arising at that 
time, Ets whatever chsmge was effected must be made by the 
Legislature of the Commonwealth, and confined their attention 
to a change in the number and to varying the compensation of 
the Assessors, which they recommended in the form of an ordi- 
nance, which was, on the fourteenth of April, passed by the City 
Council; who, in accepting this report of the Sub- Committee, 
in view of the extent and importance of the resulting questions, 
postponed them for future deliberation, and, finally, in December 
following, referred them, with all the documents, to the next 
City Council, in which they were not revived. 

The state of the voting lists and the repeated applications of 
citizens to have their names inserted in them on the day of elec- 
tion, and after they had been delivered to the Inspectors, having 
been frequent topics of discussion dming the course of the second 
administration of the city government, and the subject being of 
annual occurrence and permanent interest, it has been deemed 
useful, in addition to the statements already made in this 
history, that the chief principles and measures, successively 
adopted in relation to it, should be recapitulated and brought 
into one view. 

In March, 1824, a question arose, concerning the mode of 
admitting the name of voters to be placed upon the voting lists, 
the inspectors, in some of the wards, having talcen upon them- 
selves to place names on those lists after they had been delivered 
to them by the Mayor and Aldermen. It was deemed import- 
ant to put an eajly stop to practices so irregular and contrary to 
the charter. And a committee was appointed, consisting of the 
Mayor, Aldermen Child and Hooper, and Messrs. E. Williams, 
Willtinson, Wright, and Davis, to inquire into "the propriety 
a:nd expediency of adopting some uniform mode of admitting 
the names of voters to be placed on the voting lists." This 
Committee reported that the duty of making out the lists of the 
citizens qualified to vote in each ward, was, by the twenty-fourth 
section of the city charter, expressly devolved upon the Mayor 
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and Aldermen; that the list they had prepared, it was their 
duty to deliver to the City Clerk, to he used by the Warden and 
Inspectors ; and the charter was express, that " no person shall 
be entitled to vote at such election, whose name is not borne on 
such list ; " and that it was the special duty of the inspectors " to 
take care tlwi no person should vote whose Tiame is not borne on- 
such list ; " and a resolve was accordingly passed, declaring that 
the inspectors had no right to admit any person to vote who was 
not on the list delivered to the City Cleric by the Mayor and 
Aldermen, and also a resolve, that ten days previous to any elec- 
tion, three copies of the lists made out by the Mayor and Alder- 
men should be deposited in three pubhc places in each ward, so 
as to give full opportunity for every citizen, if he saw fit, to 
ascertain if his name was borne thereon, and have the mistake 
rectified. 

In Apiil of the same year (1824) a person who had not been 
taxed the preceding year, and whose name was, of consequence, 
not upon the voting lists, voluntarily procured himself to be 
assessed, and brought a certificate of the fact to the Mayor and 
Aldermen, demanding that his name should then be inserted in 
the voting lists. They refused to insert his name, and passed a 
vote, declaring that they had no authority so to do, under those 
circumstances. 

In April, 1826, the errors which had occurred in the voting 
lists, as delivered to the Mayor and Aldermen by the Assessors, 
had been so numerous, that the Mayor made a special recom- 
mendation to the City Council for a more specific provision 
against such occurrences in future. The Committee raised on 
this i-ecommendation, repoi-ted that, owing to the great press of 
business and the sickness of one of the Assessors, a greater num- 
ber of errors had occurred in the voting lists than was usual ; 
that this temporary cause of inaccuracy mjght, and would be 
prevented, by increasing the number of assessors ; but that there 
were causes of a permanent nature, for which the remedy lies 
wholly with the citizens themselves, and consists in their own 
vigilance. Mistakes in the voting fists, being for tlie most part 
detected in the heat, and under the excitement of an election, 
give rise to suspicions of intentional omissions utterly unfounded. 
The citizens should remember that, from the complexity and 
intrinsic difficulties, perfect accuracy is unattainable. Citizens 
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who change their residence from one ward to another, and who 
have recently come of age, are peculiarly subjects of such errors. 
Even fixed inhabitants may sometimes be omitted, either in 
copying or printing the voting lists, including eight or ten thou- 
sand voters. It is true, such errors seldom occur ; but the safe 
principle for every citizen to adopt is, that there is no absolute 
certainty that his name is on the lists, except it be ascertained by 
previous personal inspection. The Assessors' lists, which they 
are obliged by law annually to make out and deliver to the 
Mayor and Aldermen, are, substantially, the evidence of the right 
of the citizen to vote at any election. Their correctness depends 
upon their coincidence with the books of the Assessors. Of this 
coincidence, the Assessors are the legal certifying officers. The 
revision and correction of those lists by the Mayor and Aldermen 
must depend upon the evidence adduced by the individual citi- 
zens whose names have been omitted. "Without such evidence, 
the Mayor and Aldermen have no authority to correct them. 
Between the lists and books of the Assessors, there is no reason 
to anticipate important variance ; nor yet between the written 
and printed lists of the Assessors. In both respects, comparison 
is the duty of the Assessors, who are responsible for their accu- 
racy. 

The chief sources of error are in the books of the Assessors, 
and are attributable to various circumstances incident to the 
subject, and not wholly to be prevented by any vigilance. Of 
these the "following are the most common : — 

1. In the manner in which the inquiries, on which the boolts 
of the Assessors are founded, are unavoidably made in families, 
where, when the head is absent, the information given by 
domestics is often incorrect, the Christian name mistaken, or 
Bumames misspelt, particularly in the case of temporary resi- 
dents in boarding-houses, or boarders or domestics. 

2. Changes of residence after the Assessors have finished their 
perambulation. 

3. Persons moving into the city, or, who coming of age, after 
such perambulation is finished. Such persons, if their names are 
not on the lists, have none to blame but themselves. 

4. A very common source of error is the withholding at 
boarding-houses, through ignorance or wilfulness, the Christian 
names of the boarders ; so that only their surnames are inserted 
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in the books of the Assessors ; and although, when the tax is 
collected, the Collectors ascertain the Christian names, it is often 
too late for entry on the voting lists. 

The remedy proposed for correcting these errors, and which 
received the sanction of both branches of the City Council 
were, — 1st. The increase of the number of the Assessors. 2d. 
A systematic preparation and printing of the voting lists, as 
early as the first of March, so that the intermediate time before 
election should be employed in their revision and correction. 
3d. A more general and impressive sense, on the part of the citi- 
zens, of the duty of inspecting each for himself the voting lists 
previous to elections, particularly previous to that in April, when 
the lists being new, inaccuracies are more likely to occur. 

In December, 1826, the duty of superintending the voting 
lists was devolved by the City Council on the Mayor, with the 
aid of the Assessors, subject to the revision of the Board of 
Aldermen ; to whom, on the nineteenth of March, 1827, he repoiied 
the revised lists, and recommended that public notice should be 
given to the following persons, concerning whom errors in the 
lists were most likely to occur ; — those doing business in other 
wards than those in which they live ; those taxed without their 
Christian names ; those taxed within two years, who had 
become inhabitants since the first of May ; those who have 
come of age, or changed their place of residence since the same 
period. Notice was at this time given, that all who had not 
paid taxes within two years would have their names stiicken 
from the voting lists. 

In April, 1828, complaints were made by the Warden and 
Inspectors of one of the wards, of the imperfection in the voting 
lists, and suggesting the expediency of investing the Warden 
and Inspectors with power to insert names in those lists. The 
City Council, desirous that the nature and causes of the obsta- 
cles to obtaining correct voting lists should be well understood, 
postponed any report until the new lists, taken under the know- 
ledge of the previously existing complaints, should be tested by 
some strongly controverted election. This occurred on that 
of mayor on the eighth and fifteenth of December of this year ; 
and the Mayor, on the twenty-second of the same month, as 
Chairman of a Committee of the City Council, made a report, 
which was accepted in the Board of Aldermen, and printed by 
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the Common Council, but ultimately referred in that braneh to 
the next City Council. . In this report, the Committee stated, 
that " at no previous election had the satisfaction with the voting 
lists been more general ; that few errors had occurred, although 
the names on the lists amounted to twelve ihousand. The Com- 
mittee then proceeded to state " minutely the errors for which 
the officers making out the voting lists were responsible : — 1st. 
Such as neglecting to place the name of an inhobitami on the tax 
books, so that it does not appear on the voting lists. These 
errors, when they occur, are off«n the effect of accident, the inha- 
bitant not being at home, or his house shut up, or vi^ong name 
given, when the Assessors called. These accidents most fre- 
quentiy occur to boarders, or men not heads of families, con- 
cerning whom wi-ong names are often given at the boarding- 
houses ; for these errors the Assessors are without blame. 2d. 
Neglect to transfer members of firms from the ward where they do 
business to the wards where tliet/ reside. This, when it occurs, 
often results from misinformation. 3d. Erasing the name by 
accident from the tax-books, so that it is not inserted in tiie 
voting lists. This is so rare as scarcely to deserve notice. 4th. 
Brrors m printing the voUiig lists. These are more hkely to 
happen in printing -the voting lists than in printing any other 
work, from mistakes in chirography, as it respecte names, and 
there being no connection of sense, whereby the intention of the 
writer can be ascertained. The above are generally all the errors 
for which the Assessors are responsible. 

Those eiTors, for which the Assessors are not, and cannot be 
responsible, are the most numerous. Such are, — 1. Ignorance 
of the voter himself of the ward in which he resides. 2. Remo- 
val after the first of May, without taking care to have his 
name inserted on the lists of the ward to which he has removed. 
3. Absences in May from the city, of consequence not taxed, and 
thus the name not entered on the lists. 4, Having one's name 
transferred to a wrong ward, or by a wrong name, by officious 
friends. 5. Not having paid a tax, neither for the preceding nor 
for the current yeaa-, the name of such person having no right to 
be borne on the voting list. 6. Impracticability to obtain the 
Christian name of the person taxed, and the name, in such case, 
being not usually inserted in the voting lists, 7. Aliens taxed, 
but not naturalized, and so not entitled to vote. 8. Aliens natu- 
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talized, and tlieir naturalization not made known to the Asaesa- 
ors. 9, Perisons coming of age subsequently to the first of May, 
or to the perambulation of the Assessors. 10. Pereons living in 
boarding-houses, or young persons not heads of families, whose 
names are aot given to the Assessors by the families in which 
they reside. 11. Names of tenants or taxable inmates, whose 
names are given wrongly by domestics. 

From experience, it appears that fow out of five of the errors 
which occur, are of the nature of those last enumerated, for 
which the Assessors are not responsible, and for which there ie 
no practicable remedy, except hy personal inspection of the voting 
lists previous to the day of election. 

In order to throw light on a subject of some complexity, and 
to guard voters against mistakes, they were reminded " that new 
voting lists wre made out every year from the tax books of the 
Assessors ; that these tax books have reference to the state of resi- 
dence on the first of May ; and that a voter, not found in any 
ward in May by the Assessors, will not be tailed, and will not be 
ifpon Hie voting list of thai yea/r" 

An ignorance of this fact is one of the principal causes of 
discontent. Men shun taxes and seelt the polls ; but he who 
has received no tax bill has no right to expect that his name is 
on the voting lists. Old inhabitants are apt to imagine that, 
because their names are on the list of the preceding year, they 
must be on the new lists ; but it should be remembered that the 
only foundation of the voting lists in any year is the tax books of 
that year. The unavoidable difference between the lists of any 
former and any present year, from changes of residence, death, 
coming of age, and the like general causes, probably amounts 
every year to a difference of more thorn one hay of all the names 
on the voting lists. 

No facte can more impressively urge upon every voter the dwty 
of ascertaining for himself, whether Ms name is inserted on the 
voting lists. As to the suggestion of the expediency of investing 
the Warden and Inspectors with power to insert names on the 
voting lists, the Committee stated that it was not consistent 
with the laws of the Commonwealth ; that if attempted, it 
would be calculated to introduce errors into the voting lists, con- 
fusion at the poUs, and charges of favoritism and corruption 
against tJie Inspectors. These officers have now but one single 
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ani simple duty; that is, to the admitting all to vote whose 

NAMES Are borne on the lists and to the EXOLUDIN& OF ALL 
OTHERS. 

Should the Warden and Inspectors be allowed the right to 
inseit names on the voting lists, every inducement, and even 
necessity, of making the lists accurate, previously to election, 
day, would be taken away. It had been urged, that inspectors 
might be authorized to insert names of those who produced 
their tax bills ; but nothing would prevent the same tax bill 
from being presented in more than one ward at the same elec- 
tion ; the right to vote being often in a ward different from that 
specified in the tax bill. The questions arising, relative to this 
right, are often very complex, depending on various circumstan- 
ces ; when made before the Mayor and Aldermen, with great . 
clamor and sense of right, they are often ascertained to be of a 
dubious character, and sometimes wholly unfounded. If made 
in the heat of an election, and in the midst of impassioned elect- 
oi^, it would give rise to much excitement and charges of favor- 
itism. The possession of such a power by the Wardens and 
Inspectors would also cause the selection of these officers to be 
made with reference to party spirit, rather than to general cha- 
racter. In some wards the Inspectors are changed every yeai ; 
and the mistakes made by them, amidst the occasional confusion 
of the election, notwithstanding the exceeding singleness and 
simplicity of their present duties, sufficiently indicate that no 
greater power ought to be intrusted to them. 

Thus, names have been checked off by mistake ; men, uncon- 
sciously by the Assessors, have been admitted to vote by an 
assumed name; and often voters have been turned from the 
polls, and denied the right to vote, whose names were actually 
borne on the voting lists, being overlooked by the Inspectors in 
the haste and hurry of a contested election. From this cause 
alone, there loere, at one election, more cases of rejection, tham. 
from all the other causes taken together ; there having occurred 
more than thirty instances of rejection, from this cause alone, 
of persons whose names were borne on the lists. Notwithstand- 
ing the general good intentions and fidelity of the Wai-den and 
Inspectoi-s, the above errors to which they are now exposed are 
sufficient to show that their duties should not be augmented. 

So long as no person's name can be placed on the voting 
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list, except by the Mayor and Aldermen, no one can lose hia 
vote, unless he has been so indifferent as to neglect the inspec- 
tion of the voting lisis once in each year. It is surely better, 
that the citizen who will not take so small a trouble for so great 
a privilege, should lose his vote, than that a system should be 
adopted, which, by. establishing twelve distinct tiHbunals, should 
introduce controversies and paJi^y spiiit, leading to confusion and 
to all the diffictdties above stated at the polls. The Committee 
concluded, by stating the coui'se adopted, previous to the last 
election, had produced such an approximation to correctness, 
that, during it, not more than fow errors in the lists had 
occmred which it was possible for the Assessors to have cor- 
rected. Considering the great interest and importance of the 
subject, the above absti-act of this report, being the result of 
several years experience and careful observation of facts by the 
Mayor, has been deemed important enough to be here distinctly 
preserved ; and the more so, because early under the succeeding 
city administi-ation, a similar attempt was made to enlarge the 
power of the Inspectors, and Mr. Otis, as Mayor and Chairman 
of a Committee on this subject, in a report made to the City 
Council, expressly refeiTed to the report, of which the above is 
an abstract, as an " elaborate exposition of facts and principles 
on the subject," ^ 

On the fourteenth of April, 1828, Charles P. Curtis, the City 
SoUcitor, stated to the Board of Aldermen that an application 
had been made to him to defend a watchman for an alleged 
assanlt and battery, who, justified under color of his office. The 
Solicitor requested that he might receive instructions in this and 
similar cases ; and that a general rule might be established also 
in regard to advancing fees and expenses of witnesses. The 
communication was refen-ed to Aldermen James Savage and 
John Pickering, to consider and report, who accordingly reported 
that it was expedient to instruct the Solicitor to defend the 
watchmen at the expense of the city, and to make all necessary 
advances during the progress of the action. With respect to 
other similar cases, it was difficult to lay down any invariable 
rule for the government of the Solicitor, in respect of actions 
brought against any officer of the city. From the great number 

1 See p. 390. 
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of those officers, of various degrees of intelligence and discretion, 
of various dispositions and temperaments, and selected from dif- 
ferent classes of citizens, it is obvious that occasions for ground- 
less suite will be as lUiely to occur among them as among indi- 
viduals of a similar character, who ave not city officers ; and if a 
spirit of litigation should be encouraged, as it would be by 
indemnifying the officers in all cases, the consequence would be 
extremely injurious to the peace and weKare of the city. But, 
on the other hand, it is the duty of the city to protect faithful 
officers in the proper execution of their duty, and to indemnify 
them when they are compelled to defend themselves in the dis- 
charge of their official duties. The Comndttee, therefore, re- 
ported the following order for the government of the City Soli- 
citor, namely, — " That in all the actions and suits described in 
the ordinance passed on the eighteenth of June, 1827, against 
any officer of the city, such officer shall, in the first instance, pro- 
secute and defend, at his own expense, and, if it shall be found, 
either by verdict or otherwise, in the opinion of the Solicitor, 
that such officer did so prosecute or defend for good cause, and 
that he ought to be indemnified for his expenses in such suit, 
then the City Solicitor shall certify accordingly, and such officer 
shall be so indemnified ; otherwise, such expenses shall be borne 
by the officer himself. 

This report was read ajid accepted accordingly. 
In May, 1828, a few weeks before the general election day of 
the State, which, at that period, occuri'ed annually on the last 
Wednesday of this month, a petition signed by Isaac Parker, 
Chief Justice of the Commonwealth, and about fourteen hun- 
dred citizens, was presented to the City Council, praying that 
the selling of spirituous liquors on the Common, on public holi- 
days, should be prevented. An order accordingly was issued, 
directing the Constables to prosecute any person, who, in the 
Common, or in the mtdls and streets in ite vicinity, should 
sell any spirituous or mixed liquors, of which part was spirit- 
uous, or \sho should m any of those places play cards, dice, or 
with any implements of gaming, on the days of general election, 
artillery election, and the lourth of July. Notice of this order 
was published immediately m the city newspapers, and the Con- 
stables duected to make it kno'wn to all who should have per- 
1 to erect booth, tent, or table on those days. 
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The expediency of selling "by auction or otherwise the right 
which the Faneuil Hall Market Committee had secured for the 
city to the eastward of that HaU, was, in the autumn of this 
year (1828) brought before the City CounciL This light em- 
braced an extent of flats equEil to three hundred and fifteen feet 
in length, and on the west line one himdred and ninety-eight feet, 
and on the east one hundred and sixty-eight feet, and included 
fifty-seoen thousand six hundred and forty-five feet square of 
wharf, besides the right of dockage on three sides of the said 
proposed wharf. The subject was referred to a. Committee of 
the City Council, consisting of the Mayor, Aldermen Loring and 
ITphara, and Messrs. Moody, E. Williams, Means, Pickman, and 
Pratt, of the Common Council, who, on the sixth of October, 
reported at lai-ge, stating the importance of this space to the cily 
as a possession, its prospective, increasing value, and that its 
local relations were such, that there seemed to be no possible 
state of things in whichit could be wise for the city to abandon 
the control of it, which it now possesses by its right of property. 
Lying at the head or junction of five of the most thronged and 
busy streets of the city, now called CommerclaJ, Clinton, North 
and South Market, and Chatham Streets, the efficient and per- 
manent control of that space was deemed peculiarly important 
to be retained in the city government, from its very location, 
with reference to the general business of that part of the city ; 
but when, in addition to this, the fact is considered that it con- 
tains the whole space lying between the New City Market and 
the Channel, and that this is the only space within which the 
market itself can be extended, or the accommodations of those 
doing business in it enlarged, should the increasing greatness of 
the city render it necessary, it seemed to the Committee, that 
on this account alone, the city could not, in any state of things, 
be justified in divesting itself of the fee it had acquired in this 
property. The idea of selling these wharf rights could not, 
therefore, be entertained.* The expediency of leasing them to 
others, rather than to undertake filling them up on the account 
of the city, having been urged upon the Committee, they declared 
that, in their opinion, the relation of this property was such, 
that its value and importance, either as a property or a posses- 
sion, could not be well understood previously to its being filled 
up and actually occupied ; and the control of it, in their judg- 
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ment, ouglit not, even temporarily, to be put out of the power of 
the city, until ite value and importance should be tested by act- 
ual experience. They, therefore, recommended that measures 
should be adopted without delay by the city, for filling up the 
space on its own account, before entering upon any considera- 
tion of the subject of leasing it ; and they entered into state- 
ments and reasonings, showing that the cost of filling up the 
proposed space of wharf in the most substantial manner, could 
not exceed twenty thousand dollars, and that when fiUed up, the 
annual receipt would probably be at least ei^ht thousand dolhwSi 
and could not be less than six thousand. The Committee there- 
fore recommended two resolutions, — the first authorizing the 
filhng up the wharf rights, with authority to borrow, not exceed- 
ing twenty thousand dollais, for that purpose ; and the second, 
directing that the income hereafter derived ixom these wharf 
rights should be placed in the hands of the Committee for the 
reduction of the city debt, until the said income should equal 
the amount of debt created under the first resolution. This 
report was accepted, and the resolutions passed unanimously in 
both branches of the City Council ; and the Committee who 
reported the resolutions were authorized to carry them into 
effect. 

There Were at this time active influences without doors at 
work to induce the City Council to make sale of these wharf 
and dockage rights Capitalists see early and clearly the value 
of choice locations for buMneis and investment. And, in rela- 
tion to city property, if the City Council can be prevailed upon 
by temptations of a highei price than, at the time the average 
rate of land in the vicmity commands, by the desire to diminish 
the amount of taxation foi the passing year, or to reduce the 
city debt, the more important consideration of the permanent 
value of precious localities to the general interests of the city is 
apt to be disregarded, when weighed in the scale against tem- 
porary advantage or popularity. In this case, the sale of these 
flats was pressed upon the Mayor and other members of the 
Committee with urgency. The idea of ever obtaining an 
income from them of eight thousand dollars was ridiculed. The 
popularity to be obtained by an immediate large reduction of 
the debt incurred by erecting the New Market was set forth in 
strong lights. The actual result will be the best comment on the 
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wisdom and firmness of the City Cowncil. The flats were filled 
up at an expense of less than nineteen thotisand dollars; and in 
September, 1833, the then City Council leased the wharf and 
dodi rights for twenty years on an ammal rent of ten thousemd 
dollars, on condition that ten substantial brick stores, to the 
acceptance of the City Council, should be built thereon, and 
kept insured and in good order, and should revert to the city in 
fee simple at the end of the lease. In September, 1852, this 
wharf, dock rights, and stores will consequently revert to the 
city, and thus a property, which, in 1826, the City Council did not 
venture to estimate higher than one hundred thousand dollws, has, 
by the wisdom and foresight of successive City Councils, risen, 
at this day, to the value of at least four hundred thousand 
dollars? 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

CITY GOVERSBIENT. 1828. 

Jo SI AH QuiscY, Mayor. 

The Annexation of South Boston to the Ancient City, and the Difficulties 
attending it — Project of Semi- Annual Sales of DomeatJc Manufactures in 
the City — The Hall over the New Market appropriated for the Object — 
Question concerning the Ehgibility of Members of the City Council to City 
Offices — State and Progress of the Fire Department — Eeagnation of the 
Chief Engineer — Hie Gratuitous Services — Vote of Thanks to him by the 
City Council — Prosperous State of City Affairs — The Mayor declines being 
a Candidate for Reelection — Haniaon Gray Otis chosen Mayor. 

At the commencement of the present centtn-y, the tract of 
land, now called South Boston, was a part of the town of 
Dorchester, and inhabited by a few families, chiefly engaged in 
agriculture. At that period, it was purchased by a number of 
enterprising citizens, most of whom were capitalists, who ob- 
tained from the inhabitants of Boston a vote authorizing an 
application to the Legislature of the State for its annexation 
to that town. As the original project contemplated the erection 
of a bridge from South Street, or Sea Street, to South Boston, 
a violent opposition to the plan arose among the proprietors 
of wharves lying above the proposed site. After warm discus- 
sions in the public newspapers and town meetings, the propo- 
sition resulted in a compromise, fixing the locality of the bridge 
above most of the wharves, whose proprietors were thus relieved 
from the apprehended obstruction of the channel; but, at the 
same time, the expectations of immediate profit formed by the 
original Eissociates in the project were materially diminished. To 
carry into effect the compromise, three acte were passed by the 
Legislature of the State on the same day (sixth of March, 1804.) 
By the first, the part of Dorchester now called South Boston 
was annexed to Boston, By the second, the proprietors of the 
purchased lands were constituted a corporation, with authority 
to erect a bridge from the southwesterly part of Boston to Dor- 
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Chester Neck. By the third, the proprietore of certain lands at 
the south part of Boston were anthorized to open a street from 
Kainsford Lane to the proposed site of the new bridge. 

The several powers granted by these acts were executed, in 
confoi-mity with the compromise. The population of South 
Boston gradually increased untQ the year 1823, when the pro- 
ject of building a bridge from South or Sea Street revived, and 
constituted one of the most important and exciting topics of 
discussion during the two first administrations of the city go- 
vernment. All the bitter animosities and apprehensions were 
renewed, which the compromise of 1804 had allayed. No effi- 
cient support was, however, obtained for the measure until 
March, 1824. A petition from the inhabitants of South Boston 
was then presented to a general meeting of the inhabitants of 
the city, and a vote was passed, after several days debate, by 
a great majority — 2,487 in the afErmative, 779 in the negative 
— requesting the City Government to petition the Legislature for 
liberty to erect the proposed bridge. The City Council pre- 
pared and presented a petition, in conformity with the vote of 
the citizens ; but the conflicting passions and interests the sub- 
ject excited succeeded in postponing any conclusive measure 
until the twenty-fifth of February, 1825. A bill then passed the 
Legislature, authorizing the city to build a bridge, to be free of 
toil from or near Sea or South Sti-eet to South Boston. This act 
was referred in the City Council to the Mayor, Aldermen Bax- 
ter, Odiorne, and ChUd, and to S. K. Williams, Russell, Ballard, 
Lodge, and Lincoln of the Common Council. They reported, 
that the City ought not to erect the bridge, but recommended 
that a committee should be appointed to advertise for proposals 
to build it, indemnify the City from all expenses, and compen- 
sation for damages, and to comply with all the requisitions of 
the act of the Legislature. The Committee who made this 
report were authorized by the City Council to issue such pro- 
posals. On the sixteenth of May, they stated to that body, that 
they had issued and advertised for proposals, but no application 
of any kind had been received in reference to the object ; and, 
therefore, recommended to the City CouncU to talte no farther 
measures on the subject. This report was accepted in both 
branches. 

Other attempts to harmonize these conflicting interests, such as 
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appointing commissioners, and. endeavoring to purchase South 
Boston Bridge by means of subscriptions, were whoDy unsuc- 
cessfui. The friends of the original project, therefore, applied to 
the Legislature, and, by an act passed in March, 1826, obtained 
a repeal of the act of February, 1895, and an authority for the 
petitioners, with others, to build the proposed bridge, provided it 
should be done in such manner as the city of Boston should 
approve ; — the corporation, thus constituted, to be subject to all 
damages resulting from its erection, light it, keep it in repair, and 
provide facilities for raising the draw, until the city of Boston 
should E^surae the care of it, when the corporation was to be 
relieved from all these obligations. The act contained also a 
provision granting to the city of Boston the right to build the 
bridge, if they availed themselves of the privilege within three 
months. As the corporation could not proceed until the decision 
of the city was known, they immediately submitted the act to 
the City Council, and asked a conference on the subject. This 
application was referred to the Mayor, Aldermen Bellows, Mar- 
shall, and Loring, who, after deliberation and conference with the 
applicants, reported, that it was inexpedient for the City Coun- 
cil to take any order in relation to the right Eind liberty to build 
the bridge conferred on the city by the act. 

The subject remained in this state until January, 1827, when 
the corporation communicated to the city government their 
intention to build the bridge ; and, after stating the material of 
which they proposed to construct it, submitted the mode and 
the manner of constructing it to the decision of the City Coun- 
cil, and inquired whether the city would assume the care of the 
bridge and the obligation to keep it in repair, light it, and pro- 
vide facilities for raising the draw, after it should be constructed. 

This application was referred to the Mayor, Aldermen Bel- 
lows, Welsh, and Boies, and to Messrs. James, Morey, Russell, 
Phillips, Hallett, Howe, and Dyer, of the Common Council. In 
this committee were discussed all the questions growing out of 
the inquiries of the corporation ; also, whether it should proceed 
from South Street or Sea Street, and how the expense attending 
the enlargement of it, which was contemplated, should be dis- 
bm-sed ; and whether it should be accepted by the city even after 
it should be built in the manner prescribed by the City Council. 
Ail these questions were debated with great zeal by the respect- 
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Several meetings were held, — times and places 
■were appointed, at whieh all pereons interested might appear 
before the Committee ; and upon most of them the Committee 
were nearly equally divided. A sub-committee had made a 
report at large, and concluded in favor of the bridge's proceeding 
from South Street, by a majority of three out oi five. This 
report the Committee rejected, and substituted Sea Street for 
South Street, by a majority of seven out of twelve. And on the 
twenty-second of February they reported, by a like majority, 
that the bridge should be built from Sea Street ; and that, if 
made and finished in such manner as the City Council should 
direct, it would be expedient to accept the bridge, light, keep it 
in repair, and provide facilities for the draw, so long as South 
Boston should remain a part of the city of Boston. This report 
was accepted in both branches of the City Council, and a series 
of resolutions passed, in conformity with the recommendation of 
the Committee, specifying the mode in which the bridge should 
be built, Eind the terms on which it would be accepted, and a 
committee of the City Council and a competent engineer to 
superintend building the bridge, Etnd to see that the terms were 
complied with, were appointed. 

Notwithstanding these precautionB, when, in June, 1828, the 
bridge was offered to the City Council for their acceptance, 
opposition to the measure revived, and remonstrances against its 
acceptance were presented. The City Council, however, early 
in July, discharged the Superintendent, and the Common Coun- 
cil voted to accept the bridge. In this, however, the Mayor and 
Aldermen did not concur, and appointed a committee, who 
made a report, accepted by the Boai'd of Aldermen, and non- 
concurred in the Common Council. The disagreement between 
the two branches was finally brought to a close by the appoint- 
ment of a joint-committee, consisting of the Mayor, Aldermen 
Loring, Fennelly, Pickering, Uphara and Armstrong, and of 
Messrs. Betton, Seaver, Paine, Howe and Pickman of the Com- 
mon Council, with full powers, to accept the free bridge, and to 
submit all differences to the arbitration of three persons mutu- 
ally to be chosen, with powers also in the Committee to cajiy 
their award into effect, and report the result to the City Council. 
Loammi Baldwin, Samuel Hubbard, and WiUard Phillips 
were appointed referees, in conformity with this authority ; and 
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on the seventh of October, 3838, the Committee reported to the 
City Council the award of these referees, which was, in effect, 
that " the public convenience required that the city should forth- 
with accept the said bridge, and, in consequence of ite unfinished 
state, that the corporation should pay to the city sixteen hun- 
dred and seven dollars, and deliver to it certain enumerated 
deeds." The Committee recommended, that a vote should be 
passed by both branches of the City Council, authorizing a ful- 
filment of the conditions of the award. A vote was passed in 
conformity with this recommendation ; and this long, peiplexing, 
and exciting controversy was thus brought to a final conclusion. 
The apparent intimate connection between the prosperity of 
the city and of that of the manufacturing interests of the State 
and vicinity, led to the expression of a general deske, that an 
attempt should be made to foster those interests, by an exhibi- 
tion and sale of domestic manufactures annually within the city. 
The Mayor, coinciding with these views, in October, 1835, 
recommended, by special message, the subject to the attention 
of the City Council, and suggested the adaptation of the hall 
over the New Market to this project, and the policy of appro- 
priating it in whole or in part to carry it into effect. This com- 
munication was referred to the Mayor, Aldermen Bellows, Mar- 
shall, and Bryant, and to Messrs. "Williams, HaUett, Parker, 
Barry, and Boies, of the Common CounciL 

In consequence of this movement, various plans and propo- 
sitions were made and discussed between the Committee or its 
members, and persons interested in manufactures ; and in Jan- 
uary, 1826, on the petition of Patrick T. Jackson, in behalf of an 
association, for the public exhibition or sale of domestic manu- 
factures, the Committee reported that the petitioners should 
have, for the purposes of such exhibition and sale, the use of so 
much of the upper story of the New Market House as they 
might require for the present year, not exceeding twenty days in 
the spring and twenty days in the autumn. Their report was 
accepted in both branches. 

And in the ensuing July, on the petition of the Society for the 
promotion of Manufactm-es and the Mechanic Arts, the entire 
hall over the New Mai'ket, or as much as might be necessary or 
convenient for them, was devoted to their use, during the months 
of September and October, for the purposes of exhibition and 
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sales of domestic goods and mechanic inventions, free of al! 
charges ; and, on the twelfth of September, the first auction 
sale under this grant was holden. In January and July, 1827, 
the New England Society for the pioraoUon of Manufactures 
and Mechanic Arts petitioned for the same privilege, and the 
City Council gi-anted the use of the hail for the exhibition and 
sale of domestic manufactures and wool, for twenty days in 
March and twenty days in August. 

The success of these exhibitions and sales led to a petition, in 
the ensuing November, having for its object to place the accom- 
modation they had received from the use of the hall on a more 
permanent footing, which, being refen-ed to the Mayor, Alder- 
men Loiing and Savage, and Messi's. Dorr, Russell, Parker, and 
"Ward, a report was made by them, stating that the sole ob- 
ject of this Society was to effect, through the means of semi- 
annual auction sales of domestic manufactures a change in the 
course of business, by bringing foreign purchasers to the domes- 
tic mai'ket, and thus relieving our mauiifactui'ers from the neces- 
sity of seeking a market in other States and countries ; that 
the Society had few funds, and derived no emolument what-j 
ever from its labors ; that the effect of such semi-annual sales 
could not but be highly advantageous to the progressive pros- 
perity of the city, and the advantage, in the opinion of the 
Committee, was a sufficient justification and inducement to 
the City Council for such an appropriation of the hall over 
the Market as the petitioners solicit. Thus far, the experiment 
of these auction sales had been as successful as could reasonably 
have been expected ; the gross proceeds of all the three semi- 
annual sales had amounted to upwards of $956,000. The 
tendency of them to bring foreign purchasers, at the season of 
these sales, to this metropolis, and the effect on its prosperity, 
direct and incidental, were so obvious and unquestionable, that 
the Committee could not hesitate to recommend such an acqui- 
escence in the prayer of the petition as will place the subject, 
at all times, under the control of the City Council, and yet give 
the petitioners the assurance of the permanent patronage of the 
institution by the City Government, until a future City Council 
should take a different view of the interests of the city. The 
Committee recommended that the New England Society for 
the promotion of Manufactures and Mechanic Arts should have 
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the hall for the purpose of their annual sales from the fifteenth 
of March to the fifteenth of April, and from the fifteenth of 
August until the fifteenth of September, until the further order 
of the City Council, and that six months notice should be 
given to the Society of the rescinding of this privilege. 

This report was accepted in both branches of the City CounciL 
These semi-annual salea not only produced those advantages 
to the city, which had been anticipated, but proved highly bene- 
ficial to the manufacturing interests ; all the various classes of 
which were well represented in them. They were numerously 
attended by traders from all parts of the United States. Some 
of the best purchasers from the South and West were attracted 
by them to the city, some of whom became subsequently regular 
customers. The prices obtained were generally quite satisfac- 
tory to the owners of the goods, and advantageous to all parties. 
Between September, 1826, and Mai-ch, 1833, there were twelve 
of such sales. The total amount of the proceeds cannot be at 
this day (1851) exactly ascertained ; but they cannot be esti- 
mated at less than from five to sis millions of dollars ; since two 
only of the auctioneei^s ^ employed in those sales, disposed of 
moi-e than $4,645,000 in value. Notwithstanding this success, 
these semi-annual sales were discontinued in 1832 ; for reasons 
never, it is believed, officially stated, but generally attributed to 
the influence of certain large commission merchants and jobbers, 
who imagined that these sales interfered with their particular 
interests. This dkcontinuance was, however, in direct oppo- 
sition to the opinion of many of our most intelligent merchants 
and manufactm'ers, who regarded these sales as among the most 
effective means of advancing and prospectively giving a great 
impulse to the prosperity of the city, as well as promoting the 
manufacturing interests of the State. In these views the late 
Patrick T. Jackson zealously concurred ; and no citizen, at that 
period, watched over the interest of both with a more practical, 
philosophic, and patriotic spiiit. 

In June, 1827, a question was raised in the Common Coun- 
cil, whether a member of the City Council could be legally 
appointed by them a surveyor of boards and Imnber, The sub- 
ject was refeiTed to the Mayor and Alderman Savage, and to 

1 WLitwell, Bond & Co. ; CooUdge, Poor & Head. 
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Messrs. Giay, Ja!Ile^, and Morey, of the Common Council, A\ho 
reported, — 

That thpre aie two clauses of the city charter, w hii.h lestnct 
the eligibility to office of memberb ot the City Council , the one 
contained 111 the tu,tnt>/ first and the other in the hoeiiiy second 
section of that imtrttment The foimer la in these words 
" Pi-ovided howe\ei that no peisoii ah^U be eligible to any 
office, the salaiy ot which is payible out ot the city treasury, 
who, at the time of hia appoiiitmtnt, oh ill be a member nther 
of the Boaidof Aldermen or Common Cotini.d As the '*ildij, 
or compensation of a surveyor of boards and lumber, is not pay- 
able out of the city treasury, the eligibility to this office of a 
member of either branch of the City Council is not aii'ected by 
the proviso. The remaining clause is in these words : — " And 
neither the Mayor, nor any Alderman, or member of the Com- 
mon Council, shall, at the same time, hold any office under 
the City Government." The Committee were of opinion, that 
the office of surveyor of boards and lumber, not being created by 
the City Government, nor the officer responsible to it, is not such 
an office as a member of the City Council is prohibited from 
holding under the above recited clause of the twenty-second 
article of the City Charter. 

The Export was accepted by both branches of the City 
Council, 

During the years 1827 and 1828, the spirit in which the Fire 
Department had been in the preceding yeai' instituted was sus- 
tained and invigorated. Wr. Harris had been in each year suc- 
cessively reelected to the office of chief engineer, unanimously, 
in both branches of the City CounciL The discipline of the de- 
partment had been maintained by him and the other officers and 
members. In 1826, one company of enginemen had been dis- 
missed for insubordination ; and in 1827, another discharged for 
remissness in their duty as enginemen. In both instances, new 
companies were readily formed. Engine-houses were enlarged ; 
the accommodation of the engine companies increased. The 
great deficiencies of the old engines, in respect of active service, 
were suppUed, These improvements, and the almost entire 
change of apparatus, in order to adapt it to effective operations 
under the new system, led unavoidably, as has already been 
stated, to great expenditures, wholly without precedent in the 
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previous syatem of protection against fiie.^ In a report, made by 
a committee of the City Council, the nature and causes of these 
expenditures were detailed and explained. Under other circum- 
stances, the amount would have probably given rise to severe 
popular animadversions; but the efficiency of the new system, 
and the general satisfaction with its success, silenced complaint. 
The requisite appropriations were always passed, in both branches 
of the City Council, without difficulty, and almost without caviL 
At this period, the number of active members of the department, 
officers of all ranks included, amounted to twelve hundred strong, 
chiefly young men, under the command of one chief, and twelve 
assistant engineers ; all selected, with great CEire, from men of 
suitable age and characteristic activity. 

The whole Fire Department being in this state of high disci- 
pline and preparation, on the eighth of October, 1828, the Chief 
Engineer addressed a letter to the Mayor resigning his office, on 
account of the inadequacy of his health to its duties ; and, after 
expressing " his obligations to the officers and members of it, for 
their prompt and willing cooperation in bringing the new system 
into ef&ciency," added, "that the department weis adequate to 
all the purposes of its establishment, and possessed a body of 
men, whose alacrity, zeal, and devotedness could not be sur- 
passed." The Mayor postponed communicating this resigna- 
tion to the City Council, and made various endeavors to induce 
Mr. Harris Ut withdraw it, all of which proved fruitless. On the 
eighth of December, therefore, having communicated the resigna- 
tion of the Chief Engineer to the Board of Aldermen, and it 
having been accepted by them, the Mayor transmitted to the 
City Council a message stating that " it was now nearly three 
years since Colonel Harris had been appointed to that office, 
and that during this period an entire renovation had been effected 
in that department, the number of its members greatly increased, 
and a spirit of harmony, subordination, and efficiency introduced 
into it highly honorable to those who compose it, as well as to 
the city, and, it was believed, universally satisfactory to our 
fellow-citizens. 

" In all the arrangements connected with these improvements, 
the zeal, intelligence, and fmnness of Samuel Devens Hanis, in 

r See page 205. 
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the office of Chief Engineer, had been conspicuous, and emi- 
nently contribuiied to their adoption and success. At the time 
of his appointment, the expectation was generally entertained, 
that a salary would be annexed to that office, and the prin- 
ciple on which the new organization of that department was 
advocated tind adopted, in both branches of the City Council, 
amounted to an assurance that an adequate compensation would 
be fixed for his services. He had, however, held the office but 
a short (ime,i before he particularly requested the Mayor not to 
bring the subject of his compensation before the City Council, 
assigning as a reason, that, having the command of a depart- 
ment consisting wholly of volunteers, he was of opinion that his 
influence and usefulness would be disadvantageously affected by 
his acceptance of a salary. The conduct of this officer, in every 
thing relative to the discipline, orderly an-angement, and efficiency 
of the depai'tment, had been so exemplary and disinterested, that 
the Mayor deemed it his duty to recommend the subject to the 
consideration of the City Council, that such an expression of 
their sense of his services may be made, as they should deem 
just and suitable." 

This message was referred to a joint committee, consisting of 
Aldermen Loring and Hail, and Messrs. Oliver, Everett, Means, 
and AspinwaU, of the Common Council. On the twenty-second 
of December, this Committee reported the following order for 
the adoption of the City Council : — 

" Whereas, the City Council hold in high estimation the ecrviees rendered 
this city by Samuel Deveng Harris, late Cliief Engineer of the Fire Department, 
and are conTinoed tliat the general spirit of harmony, of suhordinalion, and 
efficiency, which characterize that department, and render it highly honorable 
to those who compose it, and useful to the city, is to be attributed, in a great 
degree, to the intelligence, the zeal, and active exertions of its late chief, — 

It is therefore Ordered, That the thanks of the City Council be, and they 
hereby are, preeenl«d lo Samuel Devens Harris, tor the faithful, arduous, and 
highly useful services, gratuitously rendered by him for nearly ihi:ss yeara, in 
the office of Chief Engineer of the Eire Department." 

This Report, being read and accepted, the Order was passed, 
by a unanimous vote, in both branches of the City Council. 
The seventh year of the city government (1828) had passed 
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with great apparent unanimity and general satisfaction. The 
measures, ■which had been devised and commenced by the 
several succeeding City Councils, during the preceding years, 
were either completed or in successful progress. The New 
Maricet had been finished, and all the accounts connected with 
that improvement were settled ; provision for the gradual pay- 
ment, by instalments, of the debt it had created, had been made ; 
and also for the final discharge of that debt and its accruing 
interest out of the proceeds of the real estate, consisting of land 
Eind wharf rights, and other funds, which the wisdom of those 
City Councils had acquired. During these years, besides the 
expenditures connected with the purchases and improvements 
about the New Market, many streets, which were great thorough- 
fares in various parts of the city, had been widened. The Fire 
Department had been put into efficient operation, to the appa- 
rent satisfaction of alL A House of Correction, and a House 
of Reformation of Juvenile Offenders had been established; 
the House of Industry had been completed and the poor trans- 
ferred to it, to the acknowledged improvement of their condition, 
and the manifest benefit of the city. The title to the lands 
lying west of Charles Street, called the Bopewalk Lands, had 
also been obtained and secured. Deer Island had been effectu- 
ally protected by a sea-wall from the action of the elements ; 
appropriations for that object having been solicited by the city 
and granted by Congress. George's and Lovell's Islands had 
been purchased, and the title to them ti-ansferred by the city to 
the United States ; for whom also the jurisdiction of those 
islands had been obtained &om the Commonwealth. These 
prospective measures led, in subsequent years, to the erection 
of those efficient fortifications which. now command and protect 
the outer harbor of Boston. 

And in relation to the incomes and expenditures of the City 
for the preceding financial year, William Hayden, the City 
Auditor, in his official report, dated the fifteenth of May, 1828, 
stated that " the aggregate amount of the incomes of the city 
had exceeded the aggregate amount of its expenditures ; and 
that the results afforded a practical illustration of the wisdom 
and spirit of economy, which characterized the proceedings of 
the last City Council, and led to the adoption of a system of self- 
restriction in regard to appropriations, and of confining the ordi- 
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nary expenditures of the year within the limits of its ordinary 
annual income." And the City Auditor closed this report by 
the following remarks : — "It is believed, that the restdts of the 
financial opei-ations of the Ic^t year, while they must be highly 
satisfactory to those, in whose hands the citizens have placed 
the control of their public funds, will have a tendency to sustain 
that confidence, which the people of this city have reposed in its 
government ; for they show conclusively, that whde those great 
improvements which the public interest seemed most obviously 
to demand, have been originated and matured, the city govern- 
ment had not lost sight of that point, at which a system of eco- 
nomical restriction should commence." 

In this state of general prosperity and satisfaction with the 
affairs of the cily, the municipal year drew towards its dose. 
No other than those general objects of attention, which are 
incident to every condition of municipal relation, appeared, at 
the moment, to be subjects of general anticipation or desire. 
No special cause of public discontent had occurred within the 
year. To apply wisely and faithfully the resom-ces of the city 
to those exigencies which time must produce, and a rapidly 
increasing population rendered unavoidable, embraced appa- 
rently the whole sphere of duty for the ensuing City Coun- 
cUs. 

The office of Mayor had now been sustained almost six years, 
by the same individual. The novelty of the office, the diversity 
of opinions relative to its powers, extensive public improvements, 
and many new institutions, had rendered his administration one 
of peculmr trial and difficulty. It had been, however, power- 
fully supported, and to general satisfaction, as the results of six 
successive elections evidenced. 

At the usual period of municipal election, in 1828, after two 
trials, on the eighth^ and fifteenth^ of December, it appeared 
that the Mayor had not received the majority of votes, which 
the law required for his reelection, although in both the number 

' The nhole number of votes cast on tliis trial was . . 4,083 

Requisite to a choice, . . . 2,0i2 

Ofwlucli Joaah Quincyhad .... 1,959 

S Tte whole number of votes cast on tliia trial was . 5,253 

Requiate to a chdee, . . . 2,627 

Of 'wlucli Joaah Quincy had . . . 2,561 
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closely approximated to it. As soon, therefore, as the last result 
was known, he sent to the press the following note ; — 

TO THE CITIZENS OF BOSTON, 

After the restilt of the recent elections, I deem myself at liberty 
to decline, — as I now do, — being any longer a candidate for 
the office of Mayor. 

To the end, that no future candidate may be deprived of 
votes, cast in my favor, I deem it proper to state, that no consi- 
deration will induce nic again to accept that office. 
Very respectfully, 

I am your fellow citizen, 

JOSIAH QuiSCY. 
Bosio:*, IGtli Decembei', 1828. 

On. the ensuing twcnty-gecond of December, Harrison Gray 
Otis was chosen Mayor without opposition. 
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JosiAH QoiNCY, Mayor. 

AddreM of the Mayor on taking final Leave of the Office — His Acknowledg- 
ments to the Members of the Board of Aldermen, Common Coancil, and 
his Fellow-Citizena — Measures and Results of the Past Admbistration ; 
for Protection of the City agwnst Fire ; and of the Islands against Storms ; 
for the Health of the Inhabilants ; for Public Education ; in Favor of Public 
Morals ; for increasing the Financial Resources of the City and reducing its 
Debt — Principlea on which his Conduct in Office had been guided. Tribute 
to his Successor. 

The circumstancea which caused the Mayor to deeSme being 
again a candidate, led him to consider it due to his associates 
and himself to state publicly the views and principles which, 
during nearly sis years, had guided the administration of the 
city government. 

Having given intimation of this intention to the Board of 
Aldermen, they passed an order to the City Clerk "to give 
notice to the President of the Common Council, that the Board 
of Aldermen stood adjourned to Saturday, the third of Janu- 
ary, 1829, at one o'eloclt, at which time and place it is expected 
that the Mayor wiU address the Board, previous to his leaving 
the Chair, in order that any gentlemen of the Common Council 
may attend if they see fit." 

Accordingly, on that day, in the chamber of the Common 
Council, in the presence of its members and of other citizens, 
the Mayor delivered the following address to the Board of 
Aldermen, who, after retiring to their room, Voted, " To request 
a copy of it for the press, and that the whole Board wait upon 
him for that purpose." 
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GENTLEMEN OF THE BOAKD OF ALDEIiMEN : 

Having been called, nearly six years since, by my fellow-citi- 
zens, to the office of their chief magistrate, and having, during 
that period, been six times honored by their suffrages for that 
station, I have endeavored, uniformly, to perform its duties to 
the best of my ability, with unremitting zeal and fidelity. At 
the late election it was twice indicated, by a majority of those 
who thought the subject important enough to attend the polls, 
that they were willing to dispense with my services. According 
to the sound principles of a republican constitution, by which 
the will of a majority, distinctly expressed, concerning the con- 
tinuance in office of public servants, is, to them the rule of duty, 
I withdrew from being any longer a cause of division to my fei- 
low-citizens ; declaring that " no consideration would induce 
me again to accept that office." These were not words of pas- 
sion, or of wounded pride, or temporary disgust ; but of deep 
conviction, concerning future duty, in attainiiag which, my obli- 
gations to my fellow-citizens were weighed as carefully as those 
which I owe to my own happiness and self-respect. 

I stand, then, to this office, in a relation final and forever 
closed. There are rights and duties which result from this con- 
dition. It is an occasion on which acknowledgments ought to 
be made, feelings to be expressed, justice to be done, obligations 
to be performed. To fulfil these duties, I have thought proper 
to seek and avail myself of this opportunity. 

And first, gentlemen, permit me to express to you that deep 
and lasting sense of gratitude which is felt for ail the kindness, 
support, and encouragement with which you have lightened and 
strengthened official labors. In bearing testimony to the intelfi- 
gence, activity, and fidehty with which you have fulfiUed the 
dutiesof your station, I but join thecommonvoieeof your fellow- 
citizens. With me, your intercourse has been uniformly charac- 
terized by a willing and affectionate zeal ; leaving, in this respect, 
nothing to be desired; and resulting, on my part, in an esteem 
which will make the recoUection of our association in these duties 
among the most grateful of my life. Accept my thanks for the 
interest and assiduity with which you have aided and s 
endeavors to advance the prosperity of this city. 
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I owe also to the gentlemen of the Common Council a public 
expression of my obligations for the candor and urbanity with 
■which they have received and canvassed all my communications. 
It is a happy omen for our city, that, for so many successive 
years, the intei'course between the branches and members of its 
government has been distinguished for gentlemanly character, 
not less than for official respect The collisions which are natu- 
rally to be expected in a community where rival interests and 
passions exist, have never disturbed the harmony of either coun- 
cil. When divei^ity of opinion has arisen, a spirit of mutual 
concession has presided over the controversy. Happy! if in this 
respect, past years shall be prototypes of those which are to 
come. 

To my fellow-citizens who, for so many years have supported 
or endured an administration -conducted on none of the princi- 
ples by which popularity is ordinarily sought and acquired, I 
have no language to express my respect or my gratitude. I 
know well that recent events have given rise, in some minds, to 
reflections on the fickleness of the popular wOI, and on the ingra.- 
iitude of republics. As if the right to change was not as inhe- 
rent as the right to continue ; for the just exercise of this right, 
the people being responsible, and to bear the consequences. 
As if permission to serve a people at aU, and the opportunity 
thus afforded to be useful to the community to which we belong 
and owe so many obligations, were not ample recompense for 
any labors or any sacrifices made or endured in its behalf Is it 
wonderful, or a subject of reproach, that, in a populous city, 
where infinitely varying passions and prejudices and interests 
and motives must necessarily exist, an individual who had 
enjoyed the favor of its citizens for six years should be deprived 
of it on the seventh ? Is it not more a matter of surprise, tliat it 
has been enjoyed so long, than that it is lost at last ? 

At no one moment have I concealed from myself or my fellow- 
citizens, that the experiment of a new government was one very 
dubious in its effects on continuance in office. Who that Itnows 
the nature of man, and the combinations which, for particular 
ends, at times take place in society, could hesitate to believe that 
an administration which should neither court the few, nor stand 
in awe of the many, which should identify itself exclusively with 
the rights of the city, maintaining them not merely with the 
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zeal of official station, but with the pertinacioua spirit of private 
interest ; which, in executing the laws, should hunt vice in its 
recessea, turn light upon the darkness of its haunts, and wrest 
the poisonous cup from the hand of the unlicensed pander ; 
which should dare to resist private cupidity, seeking to corrupt; 
personal influence, striving to sway ; party rancor, slandering 
to intimidate ; — would, in time, become obnoxious to all whom 
it prosecuted or punished ; all whose passions it thwarted ; 
whose projects it detected; whose interests it crossed? Who 
could doubt that, from these causes, there would in time come 
an accumulation of discontent ; that, sooner or later, the ground 
swell would rise above the landmarks with a tide which would 
sweep it from its foundations ? 

In the first address which, nearly six years ago, I had the 
honor to make to the City Council, the operation of these causes 
was distinctly stated, almost in the terms just used ; and the 
event which has now occurred was anticipated. Nothing was 
then promised except " a laborious fuliilment of every known 
duty ; a prudent exercise of every invested power ; a disposition 
shrinking from no official responsibility ; and an absolute self- 
devotion to the interest of the city." 

I stand this day in the midst of the multitude of my brethren, 
and ask, without pride, yet without fear. Have I failed in fulfill- 
ing this promise 1 Let your hearts answer. 

Other obfigaiions remain. A connection which has subsisted 
long and happily is about to be dissolved, and forever. To look 
back on the past, and consider the present, is natural and pro- 
per on the occasion. I stand indebted to my fellow-citizens for 
a length and uniformity of support seldom exemplified in cities 
where the executive office depends upon popular election. They 
have stood by me nobly, and with effect, in six trials ; in the 
seventh, though successless, I was not forsaken. 

To such men I owe more than silent gratitude. Their friend- 
ship, their favor, the honors they have so liberaUy bestowed, 
demand return, not in words, but in acts. I owe it to such 
goodness to show that their confidence has not been misplaced ; 
their favor not been abused ; and that tlieir friendship and sup- 
port, so often given in advajice, have been justified by the 
event. 

What then has the departing city administration done ? what 
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good has it effected ? what evil averted ? what monuments exist 
of its faithfulness and efficiency ? 

If, in the recapitulation I am about to make, I shall speak in 
general terms, and sometimes in language of apparent personal 
reference, let it fee understood, once for all, that this will be 
owing to the particular relation in which I stand at this moment 
to the subject and to my fellow-citizens ; and by no means to 
any disposition to claim more than a common share of what- 
ever credit belongs to that administration. This, I delight to 
acknowledge, is ohieily due to those excellent and faithful men, 
who, during successive years have, in both branches of the City 
Council, been the light and support of the government; by 
whose intelligence and practical sldll I have conducted its aEFaira 
full as often as by my own. The obligations I owe to these 
men I mean neither to deny nor to conceal. Speedily, and as 
soon as other duties permit, it is my purpose, in another way and 
in a more permanent form, to do justice to their gratuitous 
labors and unobtrusive fidelity. 

Touching the measures and results of the administration 
which will soon be past, I necessarily conline myself to a few 
particular topics ; and those, either the most vital to our safety 
and prosperity, or, in my apprehension, the most necessary to be 
understood. Time will not permit, nor, on this occasion, would 
it be proper to speak of all the various objects of a prudential, 
economical, restrictive, or ornamental character, which, in adapt- 
ing a new organization of government to the actual state of 
things, have been attempted or executed. 

I shall chiefly refer to what has been done by way of protec- 
tion against the elements ; in favor of the general health ; in 
support of public education; and in advancement of public 
morals. 

The element which chiefly endangers cities is that of Mre. 
It cannot at this day be forgotten by my fellow-citizens with 
what labor and hazard of popularity the old department was 
abolished, and the new established- From tJie visible and active 
energy which members of a fire department talie in the protec- 
tion of the city against that element, they always have been, 
and always must be, objects of general regard. Great as is the' 
just popularity at present enjoyed by that department, the same 
public favor was largely enjoyed by their predecessors. Those 
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who at that time composed it were a hardy, industrious, effect- 
ive body of men, who ■ had been long inured to the service, and 
who, having the merit of veterans, naturahy imbibed the errors 
into which old soldiers in a regular service are accustomed to 
fall. They were prejudiced in favor of old modes and old wea- 
pons. They had little or no confidence in a hose system ; and 
above all they were beset with the opinion that the continuance 
of their corps was essential to the safety of the city. More than 
once it was said distinctly to the executive of the city, that " if 
■ they threw down the engines, none else could be found capable 
of taking them up." Under the influence of such opinions, they 
demanded of the city a specified annual sum for each company. 
It was refused. And in one day all the engines in the city were 
surrendered by their respective companies ; and on the same 
day every engine was supplied with a new company by the 
voluntary association of public-spirited individuals. 

From that time, a regular, systematic organization of the 
Fire Department was begun and gradually effected. The best 
models of engines were sought. The best experience consulted 
which our own or other cities possessed. New engines were 
obtained ; old ones repaired. Proper sites for engine houses 
sought; when suitable locations were found, piu-chased; and 
those built upon ; when such were not found, they were hbed. 
No requisite preparation for efficiency was omitted ; and every 
reasonable inducement to enter and remain in the sei-vice was 
extended. 

The efficient force and state of preparation of this department 
now consists of twelve hundred men and officers ; twenty 
engines ; one hook and ladder company ; eight hundred buck- 
ets ; seven thousEind feet of hose ; twenty-five hose carriages ; 
and every species of apparatus necessary for strength of the 
department, or for the accommodation of its members. 

In this estimate, also, ought to be included fifteen reservoirs, 
containing three hundred and fifty thousand gallons of water, 
located in different parts of the city, besides those sunk in the 
MUl Creek, and the command of water obtained by those con- 
nected with the pipes belonging to the aqueduct. 

Of all the expenditures of the city government, none perhaps 
have been so often denominated extravagant as those connected 
with this department. But when the voluntary nature of the 
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service, its importance, and the security and confidence actually 
attained are considered, it is believed they can be justified. 

In four years, all the objects enumerated, including the reser- 
voirs, have cost a sum not exceeding sixty thousand dollars, 
which is about forty-eight thousand dollars more than the old 
department, in a like series of years, was accustomed to cost. 
The value of the fixed and permanent property now existing in 
engine houses and their sites, engines and apparatus, and reser- 
voirs, cannot be estimated at less than twenty thousand dollars. 
So that the actual expenditure of the new department beyond 
the old, for these four years, cannot be stated at more than five 
thousand dollars a year, or twenty thousand dollars. Now it 
will be found that, in consequence solely of the efficiency of this 
department, there has been a reduction of twenty per cent, on the 
rate of insurance within the period above specified. By this 
reduction of premiums alone, there is an annual gain to the city 
on its insurable real estate of ten thousand dollars ; the whole 
cost remunerated in two years. In this connection, let it be 
remembered how great is the security, in this respect, now 
enjoyed by the city ; and that, previously to its establishment, 
two fires, — that in Central, KUby, and Broad Streets ; and that 
in Beacon Street, — occasioned a loss to it, at the least estimate, 
of ei^ht hundred thousand dollars I 

Unquestionably, greater economy may be introduced hereafter 
into this department, in modes which were impracticable at its 
commencement and in its earlier progress. Measures having 
that tendency have been suggested. These, doubtless, future 
city councils will adopt, or substitute in their stead such as are 
wiser and better. 

All the chief great expenses, necessary to perfect efficiency, 
have been incurred ; and little more remains to be done than to 
maintain the present state of completeness in its appointments. 

Under this head of protection against the elements, may be 
justly included the preservation of our hai'bor liom the effects of 
waves and tempests. By the vigilance and successive applica- 
tion of the city government, the protection of the two great 
islands, on which depend the safety of our internal and external 
roadsteads, has been undertaken by the General Grovernraent ; 
and works are finished, or in progress, of a magnitude and 
strength exceeding all antecedent hope or expectation. 
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In relation to what has heen done i^ favor of general health, 
when this administration came into power, of the two great 
branches on which depend the health of a city, the removal of 
street dirt, and of that which accumulates iii and about the 
houses of private families, the former was almost entirely neg- 
lected, and the latter was conducted in a manner exceed- 
ingly offensive to the citizens. So great was the clamor and 
urgency of the citizens, and so imperious was deemed the duty, 
that the records of the Mayor and Aldermen will show that the 
present executive, on the first day of his office, indeed before he 
had been inducted into it an hour, made a recommendation to 
the City Council on the subject. From that time to the present, 
the arrangement of those subjects has been an object of inces- 
sant attention and labor. It was, until. early in the present year, 
a subject of perpetual struggle and controversy, — first, with the 
old Board of Health, who claimed the jurisdiction of it ; then 
with contractors, whose interests the new arrangements thwart- 
ed ; then with the citizens, with whose habits, or prejudices, or 
interest they sometimes interfered. The inhabitants of the 
countiy were indignant that they could not enjoy their ancient 
privilege of carrying away the street dirt when they pleased, 
and the offal of families as they pleased. The inhabitants of 
the city, forgetting the nature of the material, and the necessity 
of its being subjected to general regulations, were also indignant, 
because they "could not, as they did formerly, do what they 
would with their own." For three years the right of the city to 
control this subject was contested in courts of law ; and it was 
not until last April, that the city authority overcame all opposi- 
tion, and acquired, by a judicial decision, complete jurisdiction 
in the case. 

Since that time, the satisfaction of the citizens with the con- 
duct of this troublesome concern, indicated not only by direct 
acknowledgment, but also by evidence stiU more unequivocal, 
has equalled every reasonable wish, and exceeded all previous 
anticipation. I state as a fact, that in a city containing probably 
sixty-five thousand inhabitants, and under an administration 
inviting and soliciting complaints against its agents, — during 
seven months, from May to November, both inclusive, amidst a 
hot season, in which a local alarm of infectious fever naturally 
excited great anxiety, concerning the causes tending to produce 
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it, — the whole number of complaints iiom citizens, whose fami- 
lies were neglected by the agenf* of the city, made, or known to 
the Mayor or to any officers of the city, amounted only to the 
number of eigkt m a mofdh, or two in a week, for the whole city ! 
and four fifths of theae, it is asserted by the intelligent and faith- 
ful superintendent of the streets, were owing to the faults of 
domestics rather than to his agents, — a degree of efficient action 
on a most difficult subject, which it is the interest of the citizens 
never to forget, as it shows what may be done, and, therefore, 
what they have a right to require. 

I refer to this topic with the more distinctness, because it is 
one of vital interest, not only to this, but to all populous cities. 
I know not that the practicability of establishing an efficient 
system for the removal from populous cities of these common 
and unavoidable nuisances has anywhere been more satisfacto- 
rily put to the test. Nor has the evidence of the direct effects 
of such efficiency, upon the general health of the population, 
been anywhere more distinctly exhibited by facts. I speak 
before citizens who have enjoyed the benefits of these aiTange- 
menfs ; who now enjoy them ; who see what can be effected ; 
and what is reasonable, therefore, for them in this respect to 
claim at the hands of their public agents. 

I cannot close this head without referring to the tables con- 
nected with, and the facts stated in, the address I had the 
honor to make to the City Council at the commencement of 
the present year. 

It is there stated that the city authorities commenced a system- 
atic cleansing of the city, and removal of noxious animal and 
vegetable substances, with reference to the improvement of the 
general health and comfort, in the year 1823. 

" That the bills of mortality of this city, and calculations 
made on tEem for the eleven years, from 1813 to 1823 inclusive, 
show that the annual average proportion of deaths to the popu- 
lation was about one la forty-two." 

« Similar estimates on the bills of mortality of this city, since 
1823, show that this annual average proportion was, for the four 
years, from 1824 to 1827 inclusive, less than one mfifly ; for the 
two years, from 1826 to 1827 inclusive, less than one in fifty- 
Jive." 

It now appears, that, on the principles stated in these tabSes, 
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for the three years just terminated, 1836, 1827, 1828, the annual 
average proportion of deaths to population was less than one in 
fifty-seven. 

Upon the usual estimates of this nature, a city of equal popu- 
lation, in which this annual average should not exceed one in 
forty-seven, would be considered as enjoying an extraordinary 
degree of health. 

From the facts thus stated, it is maintained that this city 
does enjoy an uncommon and gradually inci-easing state of 
general health ; and that for the four last yeai's it has been 
unexampled. And although the whole of this important im- 
provement in the general health of the city is not attributed to 
the measures of the police, yet since, in the year 1823, a system 
was adopted expressly for the purpose of preventing disease, by 
an efficient and timely removal of nuisances, it is just and rea- 
sonable to claim for that system a portion of the credit for that 
freedom from disease, which, subsequently to their adoption, 
has resulted in a degree so exti-aordinaiy. 

The residue of what was then said upon this topic, I repeat, 
as being important enough to be reiterated. 

" I am thus distinct in alluding to this subject, because the 
removal of the nuisances of a city is a laborious, difficult, and 
repulsive service, requuing much previous arrangement and con- 
stant vigilance, and is attended with ftequent disappointment 
of endeavors, whence it happens there is a perpetual natural 
tendency in those intrusted with municipal affairs, to throw the 
trouble and responsibility of it upon subordinate agents and 
contractors ; and very plausible arguments of economy may be 
adduced in favor of such a system. But if experience and reflec- 
tion have given certainty to my mind upon any subject, it is 
upon this ; that upon the right conduct of this branch of the 
police, the executive powers of a city ahoidd be made directly 
responsible, more than for any other ; and that it can never, for 
any great length of time, be executed well, except by agents 
under its immediate control ; and whose labors it may command 
at all times, in any way which the necessities, continually vary- 
ing, and often impossible to be anticipated, of a city, in this 
respect require." 

" In the whole sphere of municipal duties, there are none 
more important than those which relate to the removal of those 
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substances whose exhalations injuriottsly affect the air. A pure 
atmosphere is to a city what a good conscience is to an indivi- 
dual,— a perpetual source of comfort, tranquillity, and self- 
respeet," 

In relation to what has been done for the support of public 
education, considering the multiplied and pressing objects of 
attention, necessarily occurring in the first years of a new organ- 
ization of government, I know not that a greater degree of sup- 
port of this branch of public service could have been justly given 
or reasonably expected than has occun-ed. Under our ancient 
institutions, the scale of appropriations for this object was, of all 
others, the most liberal and complete. It was found, in 1823, 
with an annual expenditure of forty-four thousand five hundred 
dollars. It is left, at this day, with one of fifty-six thousand 
doUai-s. In the interval, two schoolhonses have been built and 
sites purchased at an additional direct expenditure of upwards 
of fifty-five thousand dollars. In addition to which the House 
of Reformation of Juvenile Offenders, which is, in fact, a school 
of most important character, has been established and supported 
at an expense already incurred of upwards of sixteen thousand 
dollars. 

But the High School for Girls has been suspended. As, on 
this topic, I have reason to think very gross misrepresentations 
and falsehoods have been circulated in every form of the tongue 
and the press, I shall speak plainly. It being in fact a subject 
on which my opinion has at no time been concealed. 

This school was adopted declaredly as " an experiment." It 
.was placed under the immediate care of its known authors. It 
may be truly said that its impracticability was proved before it 
went into operation. The pressure for admission at the first 
examination of candidates, the discontent of the parents of those 
rejected, the certainty of far gre. '"er pressure and discontent 
which must occur in future years, satisfied every reflecting 
mind that, however desirable the scheme of giving a high classi- 
cal education, equal about to a college education, to all the gbrla 
of a city, whose parents would wish them to be thus educated 
at the expense of the city, was just as impracticable as to give 
such an one to all the boys of it at the city's expense. Indeed, 
more so, because girls not being drawn away from the college 
by preparation for a profession or trade, would have nothing 
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except their marriage to prevent their parents from availing of it: 
No funds of any city could endure the expense. 

The next project was so to model the school as that, although 
professedly established for the benefit of all, it might be kept 
and maintained at the expense of the city for the benefit of the 
few. The School Committee were divided equally on the 
resulting questions. The subject was finally postponed by the 
casting vote of the Chairman. As all agreed, that if the school 
w£^ to be maintained according to its original conception, new 
and great appropriations were necessary, the Chairman was 
directed to make a report on the whole subject to the City 
Council. The report indicated that, in such case, appropriations 
were indispensably necessary, but did not recommend them, 
because a majority of the Committee were not favorable to the 
project. That report was printed and circulated throughout the 
city. A year has elapsed, and not an individual in either branch 
of the City Council has brought foi'ward the question of its revi- 
val by moving the necessary appropriations. 

No shield has ever before been protruded by the individual 
principally assailed as a defence against the calumnies which 
have been circulated on this subject It has now been alluded 
to, more for the sake of other honorable men, who have, for a 
like cause, been assailed by evil tongues and evil pens, than for 
his own. 

In all this there is nothing uncommon or unprecedented. 
The public officer who, from a sense of public duty, dares to 
cross strong interests in their way to gi-atification at the public 
expense, always has had, and ever will have, meted to him the 
same measure. The beaten course is, first, to slander, in order 
to intimidate ; and if that fail, then to slander, in order to sacri- 
fice. He who loves his office better than his duty will yield and 
be flattered as long as he is a tooL He who loves his duty bet> 
ter than his office wUl stand erect and take his fate. 

All schools requiring high qualifications aa the condition of 
admission, aie essentially schools for the benefit, comparatively, 
of a very few. The higher the qualification, the greater the 
exclusion. Those whose fortunes permit them to avail them- 
selves of private instruction for then- children, during their early 
years, — men highly educated themselves, who have leisure and 
ability to attend to the education of their own children, and thus 
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raise them at the prescribed age to the required qualification, — 
will chiefly enjoy the privilege. To the rest of the community, 
consisting of parents not possessing these advantages, admission 
to them is a lottery, in which there is a hundred blanlts to a 
prize. The scheme to reduce the school to an attendance of one 
year, seems to be a needless multiplication of schools and of 
expense ; as it is plainly far better that a yeai should be added 
to the continuance in the common schools, and their course of 
instruction proportionably elevated. 

The great interest of society is identified with her common 
schools. These belong to the mass of the people. Let the peo- 
ple take care, lest the funds which ought to be devoted exclu- 
sively to the improvement and elevation of these common 
schools, thus essentially theirs, be diverted to schools of high 
qualification. Under whatever pretence established, theu- neces- 
sary tendency is to draw away, not only funds, but also interest 
and attention from the common schools. T/ie sound jiHnciple 
■upon this subject seems to be, that the standard of public education 
shouid be raised to the greatest desirable and practicable height; 
hit t/iat it should be effected by raising the standard of the coin- 
mon schools. 

In respect of what has been done, in support of public morals, 
when this administration lirst came into power, the police had 
no comparative effect. The city possessed no house of correc- 
tion, and the natural inmates of that establishment were in our 
streets, on our " hills " or on our commons, disgusting the deli- 
cate, offending the good, and intimidating the fearful. There 
were parts of the city over which no honest man dared to pass 
in the night time ; so proud there and uncontrolled was the 
dominion of crime. The executive of the city was seriously 
advised not to meddle with those haunts, their reformation being 
a task altogether impracticable. 

It was attempted. The success is known. Who at this day 
sees begging in our streets ? I spealt generally ; a tiansient case 
may occur. But there is none systematic At this day, I speak 
it confidently, there is no part of the city through which the 
most timid may not walk, by day or by night, without cause of 
fear of-personal violence. What streets present more stillness in 
the night time ? Where, in a city of equal population, are there 
fewer instances of those crimes to which all populous places are 
subject ? 
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Doubtless much of this condition of things is owing to the 
orderly habits of our citizens, but much also is attributable to 
the vigilance which has made vice tremble in its haunte and fly 
to cities where the air is more congenial to it ; which, by pursu- 
ing the lawless vender of spirituous liquor, denying licenses to 
the worst of that class, or revoking them as soon as found in 
improper hands, has checked crime in its first stages, and intro- 
duced into, these establishments a salutary fear. By the effect 
of this system, notwithstanding in these six years the population 
of the city has been increased at least fifteen iliousand, the num- 
ber of licensed houses has been, diminished from six hundred 
and seventy-nine to fivfe hundred and fifty-four. 

Let it be remembered that this state of things, has been 
effected without the addition of one man to the ancient arm of 
the police. The name of police officer has indeed been. changed 
to city marshal. The venerable old charter number of twenty- 
four constables still continue the entire array of city police ; and 
eighty watchmen, of whom never more \h&n eighteen are out at 
a time, constitute the whole nocturnal host of police militant, to 
maintain the peace and vindicate the wrongs of upwards of sixty 
thousand citizens. 

If it be asked why more have not been provided, I answer, it 
has frequently been under consideration. But, on a view of all 
circumstances, and experience having hitherto proved the pre- 
sent number enough, there seemed no. occasion to increase it, 
from any general theory of its want of proportion to the popula- 
tion, seeing that practically there seemed to be as many as were 
necessary. 

The good which has been attained, and no man can deny it 
is great, has been effected by directing unremittingly the force of 
the executive power to the haunts of vice in its first stages, and 
to the favorite resorts of crime in its last. 

■ To diminish the number of licensed dram-shops and tippling- 
houses ; to keep a vigilant eye over those which are licensed ; to 
revoke without fear or favor the licenses of those who were 
found violating the law; to break up public dances in the 
brothels ; to keep the Hght and terrors of the law directed upon 
the resorts of the lawless, thereby preventing any place becoming 
dangerous by their congregation ; or they and their associates 
becoming insolent through sense of strength and numbers ; — 
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these have been the means ; and these means, faithfully applied, 
are better than armies of constables and watchmen. They have 
been applied with as much fearlessness as though the executive 
office was not elective ; without regarding the fact, that the 
numerous class thus offended, their landlords, dependants, and 
coadjutore, had votes and voices in city elections. So far as 
these classes had any influence on a recent event, and it must 
have been small, the cause is not a matter of regret, but of 
pride. 

Without pressing these topics further into detail, and without 
stating how the condition of things was found at the coming in 
of this administration, — because the faithful men who executed 
the ancient town government did as much as the form of organ- 
ization under which they acted permitted, — I shall simply state, 
in one view, how the city affairs, in respects not yet alluded to, 
have been left. 

Every interest of the city, so far as has come to the know- 
ledge of the city government, has been considered, majntained, 
and, as far as practicable, arranged. All the real estate of the 
city surveyed and estimated ; plans of it prepared ; the whole 
analyzed and presented in one view for the benefit of those who 
come" after. The difficulties of the voting lists laboriously inves- 
tigated, and the sources of error ascertained, and in a great degree 
remedied. The streets widened, the crooked straightened, the 
great avenues paved and enlarged. They and other public 
places ornamented. Heights levelled. Declivities smoothed or 
diminished. The common sewers regulated and made more 
capacious. New streets of great width and utility, in the cen- 
tre of population, obtained without cost to the city. Its mai- 
kets made commodious. New public edffices, in the old city 
and at South Boston, erected ; the old repaired and orna- 
mented. 

These things have been done, not indeed to the extent which 
might be desired, but to a degree as great, considering the time, 
as could reasonably be anticipated. 

But then, — "the city debt," "the taxes," — "we are on the 
eve of bankruptcy." *' The citizens are oppressed by the weight 
of assessments produced by these burdens." Such are the hol- 
low sotmds which come up from the halls of caucusing discon- 
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The state of the city debt has recently been displayed by offi- 
cial authority ; by which it appear?, that, after deducting funds 
in the hands of the Committee toi the leduction of the city debt, 
and alio the amount of bonds, well securtd by mortgages, paya- 
ble to the city, ihe e\act city debt amounts to $637,356.66 ; 
coiiceiiiuig which subject, I undertaltc to mamtain two posi- 
tions — 

1st. It has not been, and never can be, a burden ; that is, it 
has not been, and never will be, felt in the taxes. 

2d So lar from city banlauptcj , the state of its resources is 
one of enviable prosperity. 

It may be stated, with sufficient accuracy, that the present 
city debt is entirely the result of operations which obtained for 
the city the New Faneuil Halt Market, the City Wharf, and 
land north of the bloclc of stores on North Market Street ; and 
of those which gave it, free of incumbrance, the lands west of 
Charles and Pleasant Streets. 

Now,, this property thus newly acquired by these operations, 
for -which the city debt was incurred, may be exchanged, no 
intelligent man can doubt, at any hour, in the market, for an 
amount equal to the entire city debt. 

The property Urns acquired, now in actual, unincumbered, 
undisputed possession of the city, consists, — 

1. Of the New Market and its site, estimated by its annual 
incomes, ($26,000,) which are in their nature permanent, and 
must increase rather than diminish, at . , 15^00,000 

3. City "Wharf, estimated by some at §100,000 ; on 

this occasion it is put down at ... 75,000 

3. Eight thousand five hundred and twenty-eight 
feet of land on both sides of the Mill Creek, and 
the new streets now completing in that vicinity; 
on this occasion estimated at, as an unqncstion- 
able price, although its real value probably greatly 



12,000 



4. Twenty-eight acres and a half of land west of 
Charles and Pleasant Sti'eets, exceeding 1,200,000 
square feet, estimated only at ten cents ; wliich, 
how far it is exceeded by the fact, my fellow-citi- 
zens understand, is set down at . . . 



§707,000 
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Thus it appears the city is possessed of a real estate, of an 
unquestionable value, exceeding seven hundred tliousand dollars, as 
an oifset for a debt of six hundred and iliirty-seven tliousand dollars. 

It may confidently be said, that no capitalist of intelligence 
and resources, equal to the purchase, woidd hesitate an hour to 
contract, on condition of a transfer of that property, to assume 
the whole city debt Should I say, he would give a hundred 
thousand dollEirs as a bonus for the bargain, I should probably 
come nearer the truth. Am I not justified, then, in my position, 
that the marketable value of the real estate acquired and left to 
the city by that administration, greatly exceeds the amount of 
debt it has left ? The scales are not simply even ; they greatly 
preponderate in favor of the value of the property above the 
debt It is no answer to this, to say, that the property thus 
newly acquired is of a nature or value so important to the city, 
that it ought never to be disposed of. This is probably ti-ue ; 
at least of a very gi-eat part of it. But what of this ? Does not 
the fact show, that greatly as the marketable value of the pro- 
perty exceeds the debt, the vedue of it, in its interest or import- 
ance to the city, greatly exceeds even that marketable value? 
After this, have I not a right to assert, according to the usual 
and justifiable forms of expression, under circumstances of this 
kind, that, so far as respects the operations of the administration, 
now passing' away, they have left the city incumbered with no 
DEBT ; because they have left it possessed of a newly acquired 
real property, far gi'eater in marketable value than the whole 
debt it has incurred ? 

Again, it has not only done this ; but when this subject is 
considered with reference to annual income received, and annual 
interest to be paid, it will be found that this administi-ation 
leaves the city with a property, in real estate and bonds and 
mortgages, the inconle and interest of which amounts to fifty- 
two thousand dollars, while the annual interest of the debt which 
it leaves is oiHy forty-seven thousand dollars. 

If, then, the annual income of the property left be now, and 
ever must be, far greater than the annual interest of the debt 
incurred ; if the newly acquired real estate is, and always must 
be, far greater in marketable value than the whole amount of 
that debt, has not this administration a right to say, that, so far 
as respects Us financial operations, it has left the city m 

with NO BURDEN AND NO DEBT. 
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If there is no debt, then there is no bankruptcy. Whatever 
estate the city now has, over and above that which is above 
specified, is so much clear and unincumbered property, to be 
used or improved for its advancement or relief in all future times 
and emergencies, according to the wisdom and fidelity of suc- 
ceeding administrations. . Unless, indeed, that wisdom direct, as 
it probably will, that the property above specified, obtained for 
the city by this administration, shall be kept as the best possible 
investment of city capital, and the proceeds of the other lands 
applied to the discharge of the debt incurred for the purchase of 
the property thus acquired. 

Now, what is that clear, unincumbered city property which 
remains, after deducting that thus newly acquired ? It consists 
of nothing less, as appears by the official report of the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands, than upwards of five million three hundred 
thousand feet of land on the Neck and in different parts of the 
city, — capable of being sold, without any possible objection ; — 
lamd^ belonging to the House of Industry, amounting to sixty 
acres ; and a township of land in the state of Maine, being 
neither of them included in this estimate. 

Without taking into consideration, then, the encouragement 
given to our mechanic interests ; to the influx of capital and 
population, which have been necessarily the eifect of the activity 
of capital induced by the measures of the city government ; Eind 
confining myself to the single consideration of the amount and 
unincumbered state of the real property of the city, am I not 
justified in the assertion, that it is, in respect of its financial 

KESOUBCES, ONE OP ENVIABLE PROSPEEITY ? 

But " the taxes," " the taxes " are heavy beyond all prece- 
dent! In answer to which, I state, that the taxes have not 
increased in a ratio equal to the actual increase of property and 
population. The Assessors' books will show, that the ratio of 
taxation has been less in every year of the seven years in which, 
the city government has had existence, than was the ratio of any 
year in the next preceding seven years of the town government, 
one year only excepted ; and even in this it was less than in one 
of those next preceding seven years above-mentioned. Compar- 
ing the average of the ratios of these two periods of seven years 
together, it will be found, that while the average of the ratios of 
these seven years of the town government was eig'ht dolloAs amd 
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fifteen cents, the average of the ratios of the seven years of the 
city government has been only seven doUa/rs cmd fwenty-seven 
cents. 

I might here close. But there have been objections made 
publicly to this executive, which, although apparently of a per- 
sonal nature, are, in fact, objections to the principles on which 
he has conducted his office. Now, in the particular relation in 
which that executive stood to his office, it was his duty well to 
consider those principles, since they might become precedents, 
and give a character and tone to succeeding administrations. 
He has uniformly acted under a sense of this relation, and of the 
obligations resulting from it ; and intentionally has done nothing, 
or omitted nothing, without contemplating it. On this account, 
it may be useful to state those objections, and answer them. 
And first, it has been said, " The Mayor assumes too much upon 
himself. He places himself at the head of all committees. He 
prepares all reports. He permits nothing to be done but by his 
agency. He does not sit solemn and dignified in his chair, and 
leave general superintendence to others ; but he is everywhere, 
and about every thing, — in the street ; at the docks ; among 
the common sewers ; — no place but what is vexed by his pre- 
sence." 

In reply to this objection, I lay my hand first on the city char- 
ter, which is in these words: — "It shall be the duty of the 
Mayor to be vigilant and active at all times, in causing the laws 
for the government of said city to be duly executed and put in 
force ; to inspect the conduct of ail subordinate officers, in the 
government thereof, and, as far as in his power, to cause all 
negligence, carelessness, and positive violations of duty to be 
duly prosecuted and punished. It shall be his duty, from time 
tq time, to communicate to both branches of the City Council 
aU such information, and recommend all such measures as may 
tend to the improvement of the finances, the police, health, 
cleanliness, comfort, and ornament of the city," 

Now let it be remembered, that to the performance of these 
duties he was sworn ; and that he is willing to admit that he 
considers an oath taken before God as a serious affair ; and that 
having taken an oath to do such services, he is not of a spirit 
which can go to sleep or to rest after shifting the performance 
of them upon others. 
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As to his " seemg to every thing," who has a better right than 
he, who, at least by popular opinion, if not by the city charter, 
is made responsible for every thing ? 

Besides, why is it not as true, in aiTairs of police as of agri- 
culture, that "the eye of the master does more work than both 
his hands," 

If those who made these objections intended "by doing every 
thing," that he has been obstinate, wilful, or overbearing in 
respect of those with whom he has been associated, I cheerfully 
appeal to you, gentlemen, how willingly, on all occasions, he 
has yielded hk opinion to yours ; and how readily he has sub- 
mitted whatever he has written to your connections. If he took 
upon himself generally the character of draughtsman of reports, 
it was because your labors were gratuitous, and for his a salary 
was received. It was because he deemed it but just, that the 
"hireling" should bear the heat and burden, both of the day 
and the labor. 

Great assiduity and labor did appeal to him essential requi- 
sites to the weU performance of duty in that office. He could 
not persuade himself that the intelligent and industrious com- 
munity which possess this metropolis could ever be satisiied in 
that station with an indolent, selfish, or timid temper, or with 
any one possessed of a vulgar and criminal ambition. 

I cannot refrain, on the present occasion, from expressing the 
happiness with which I now yield this place to a gentleman^ 
possessing so many eminent qualifications ; whose talents wiU 
enable him to appreciate so readily the actual state of things ; 
who will be so capable of eoiTecting what has been amiss ; 
changing what has been wrong ; and of maintaining what has 
been right. May he be happy! and long enjoy the honors and 
the confidence his fellow-citizens have bestowed ! 

And now, gentlemen, standing as I do in this relation for the 
last time, in your presence and that of my fellow-citizens, — 
about to surrender forever a station full of difficulty, of labor, 
and temptation, in which I have been called to very arduous 
duties, affecting the rights, property, and at times, the liberty of 
others, concerning which, the perfect line of rectitude, though 
desu-ed, was not always to be clearly discerned, — in which gi^eat 

1 Harrison Gray Otla, 
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interests have been placed within my control, under circumstan- 
eea in which it would have been easy to advance private ends 
and sinister projects; under these circumstances, I inquire, as I 
have a right to inquire, — ^for, in the course of the recent contest, 
insinuations have been cast against my integrity, in this long 
management of your affairs, whatever errors have been commit- 
ted, and, doubtless, there have been many, — have you found in 
me any thing selfish, any thing personal, any thing mercenary ? 

In the simple language of an ancient seer, I say, " Behold, 
here I am. Witness against me. Whom have I defrauded? 
Whom have I oppressed ? At whose hands have I received any 
bribe ? " 

Six years ago, when I had the honor firet to address the City 
Council, in anticipation of the event which has now occurred, 
the foUowing expressions were used; — "In administering the 
police, in executing the laws, in protecting the rights and pro- 
moting the prosperity of the eity, its first officer will be necessa- 
rily beset and assailed by individual interests ; by rival projects ; 
by personal influences ; by party passions. The more fu-m and 
inflexible he is in maintaining the rights and in pursuing the 
interests of the city, the greater is the probability of his becom- 
ing obnoxious to the censure of all whom he causes to be prose- 
cuted or punished ; of all whose passions he thwarts ; of all 
whose interests he opposes." 

The day and the event have come. I retire, — as in that first 
address I told my feUow-eitizens, "if, in conformity with the 
experience of other republics, faithful exertions should be fol- 
lowed by loss of favor and confidence, I should retire, — "rejoic- 
ing, not indeed with a pubfic tnd patriotic, but with a private 
and individual joy for I shall letne with a consciousness, 
weighed against which ill hvmnn siifrasies are but as the light 
dust of the fc ' 
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CITY GOVEKNMENT. 1829. 

HAKRiaoM' Gkat Otis, Mai/or.^ 

Circumataneea i-ecalKng tLe Mayor from Private Life — Tiibul* to hia Prede- 
cessors — Views concerning the City Debt — On the Supply of Pure Water — 
The Importance of Eailroads — Political Eelations of the State and Union — 
Flats to the Eastward of the New Market — Attempts to authorize Inspectors 
to place Fames on the Voting Lists — Tribute to the Directors of the House 
of Lidastry — Chief Engineer of the Fire Department appointed — Re^gna- 
tion of all the Asaatiuit En^neers — Petitions io extend Wharves to tie 
Channel — -Relief to Sufferers by Fire in Georgia ^ Petitions for a General 
Meeting of Citizens on Railroads, and for a Grant of Land for their Accom- 
modation. 

On the fifth of January, 1829, the organization of the city 
government was this year transferred from the chamber of the 
Common Council to Faneuil Hall ; it being the era of a new 
administration of its affairs. After the usnal solemnities, the 
Mayor dehvered, in the presence of a large assembly of citizens 
collected on the occasion, the following inaugural address : — 

eENTLEME>f OF THE crIY CODNCIL : 

Nothing; could be more unexpected by me than the circum- 
stances by the result of which I find myself in this place. After 
nearly thirty years of occupation in public affairs, with but short 
intermissions, I resigned my seat in the National Legislature 
with an intense desire, and, as I thought, unalterable purpose of 
passing the few years that might remain for me, in a private sta- 
tion. The objects for which I became a humble actor in the 
political scene were attained. The tempest which uprooted the 

1 The whole number of votea cast were 4,54G, of which Mr. Otis received 

The Aldermen were, — Henry J. OliveT, John T. Loring, Samuel T. Arm- 
strona, Benjamin Russell, Thomas Kendall, James Hall, Winslow Lewis, and 
Charles Wells. Eliphalet Williams was President of the Common Council. 
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institutions of the Old "World had subsided. The broils which 
had agitated and endangered our own country, and kept the 
minds of all who took part in them in a state of discomfort were 
extinguished, The constitution was preserved, the government 
wise, and the people happy. Opportunity had been afforded of 
supporting, by my feeble aid, an administration which, under a 
different aspect of affairs, I had opposed. The public favor tind 
confidence, both in measure and duration, had exceeded my esti- 
mate of my own pretensions ; and though it was not to be dis- 
sembled that this favor was in the wane, IcaiTied into retirement 
the consolation that if my services had not been valuable, neither 
had they been expensive to my country ; as I had never sought nor 
lingered long in any office of emolument. And I indulged the 
hope that, having done nothing to forfeit the approbation of my 
friends, the rigorous judgment formed of my conduct by those from 
whose political system I had formerly the misfortune to dissent, 
would not follow me beyond the tomb, and that the candid and 
charitable portion of them would not finally withhold from my 
motives and intentions the justice which I have never been con- 
sciously backward to render to theirs. Ib-om this retirement I 
have been caDed by my fellow-citizens for a short season, under 
circumstances which make it a duty to obey their will. Their 
invitation was the more gi-ateful as it was spontaneous. And 
great indeed will be my gratification, if, by coiiperating with 
you, I shall be considered as having, in any reasonable measure, 
requited a demonstration of good-will from my fellow- citizens so 
flattering and honorable to me. 

It is now my province, and it will soon become my duty to 
commimicate to you such information as may be requisite, and 
to recommend such metisures as may seem to be conducive to 
the best interest of our city. But I stand merely upon the thresh- 
old of an office, with the interior of which most of you ate 
more familiar than myself. I can touch only upon general 
topics, assuring you, however, that I will apply my entire time 
and attention to master the business of this department, and to 
apprise you of such details as yon have a right to expect. And 
the utmost exertion of my faculties shall not be wanting in con- 
stant and united effort to cherish and extend the prosperity of 
the interesting concerns committed to our charge. It is indeed 
fortunate for us all, that the administration of this department 
24' 
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has hithei'to been conducted under the auspices of those, whose 
different qualifications were eminently adapted to the varying 
exigencies of the station which they successively occupied. The 
novel experiment of city government was commenced by your 
first lamented iVIayor with the circumspection and delicacy which 
belonged to his chai'acter, and which were entirely judicious and 
opportune. He felt and respected the force of ancient and 
honest prejudices. His aim was to allure, not to compel ; to 
reconcile by gentle reform, not to revolt by startling innovation ; 
so that while he led us into a new and fairer creation, we felt 
ourselves smTounded by the scenes and comforts of home. His 
successor entered upon office with the characteristic energy of 
his distinguished talents. He felt that the hour had arrived for 
more radical reformation, and that the minds of the citizens were 
lipe for greater change and more permanent improvements, and 
he devoted an assiduity that can never be surpassed, to a deve- 
lopment and application of the resources of the city, which have 
materially contributed to its ornament, comfort, health, accom- 
modation, and in ail respects lasting advantage. We are sur- 
rounded on all sides with the monuments of this enterprising, 
disinterested zeal. But they could not be consummated without 
expense. This affords to some a serious subject of speculation 
on the . fnture, and to others of complaint. But, after such cur- 
sory examination of the state of our finances, as time and oppor- 
tunity have enabled, me to make, since I found it to be a duty, I 
perceive indeed the necessity of strict economy, but no just 
cause for uneasiness or complaint. Documents just made pub- 
lic, show the outstanding, funded debt (after deducting the 
amount of good, and convertibie securities) is about six hundred 
and thirty-seven thousand dollars. For the gradual extinguish- 
ment of this debt, provision is made by standing regulations, 
appropriating fifteen thousand dollars annually fi:om the city 
tax ; the balances in the treasury at .the end of the year, moneys 
arising from the sales of real estate, and payments made on 
account of the principal of bonds and notes. This process may 
be accelerated at yom- pleasure, by providing for a more rapid 
sale of the city lands. A subject on which I will be better pre- 
pared than I am at this moment to give an opinion. The appro- 
priation for the expense of the current financial year, which 
iegins in May, was three hundred and twenty-eight thousand. 
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six hundred and twenty-five di ll*us of w hich tbe as<ie&sed taxes 
constitute an amount of two hundred and thirty hve thousand 
dollars. It is not perceived, at preient that thi'i sum can be 
diminished. But while uncea^mg attention i^ due to the deMS 
ing of ways and means for aDeviating taxes, there is encourage- 
ment to presume, that if this cannot be effected by lessening the 
nominal amount, an increasing population and resources, by 
bringing' to the support of the burden a greater contribution of 
strength, will diminish its pressure on the individual. 

In relation to the debt itself, it should be remembered that we 
retain, in a great measure at least, the value received. Our 
money has not evaporated in airy speculations, or been lavished 
in corrupt expenditures. Works of permanent utility have been 
established. The Market House, House of Industry, Prison, 
Schools, and other substantial monuments have been erected. 
Oru' crooked paths have been made strait, and widened, and 
new avenues have been opened. The benefit of these and of 
some other improvements will extend to many generations yet 
to come, and those which immediately succeed should be con- 
tent to share a fair apportionment of the equivalent paid, should 
it be necessary or convenient to procrastinate a total redemption 
of the debt. It is possible that the scale on which some of these 
improvements were projected is somewhat in anticipation of 
future exigencies. But it is doubtful whether great plans, with- 
out this ingredient, would deserve to be regarded as improve- 
ments, supposing the city destined to advance in prosperity. On 
the other supposition, no great plan would, in fact, be an 
improvement, for none such should be undertaken. If a mai^ket 
would barely accommodate "those who resort to it tliis year, 
B would arise the nest year. The same remark is 
e to school houses, sti'eets, and, in a degree, to all pub- 
lic buildings. We must proceed (certainly with discretion) on 
the presumption that population and wealth have not come to 
a stand; and if none of. us would now be ready to sun-ender 
these appendages in return for the price of the pui-chase, that 
consideration should go far towards reconciling us to the condi- 
tions on which we have obtained them. 

From the great improvements which were required by the 
necessities of the city, two inconveniences have arisen which 
were imavoidable, and will, it is believed, be temporary. First, 
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a sudden transfer of value from some parts of the city to others, 
by which the proprietors of old estates have been injured, while, 
by the increase of accommodation beyond the demand, the pur- 
chasers of the new have failed to realize the fair proiitiS of theit 
investments. Secondly, the city became a purchaser of lands to 
sell again, and thus far a competitor with individuals in private 
enterprise. Probably, therefore, the time has come when prn- 
dence may recommend a pause from great and expensive 
attempts, and it may be incumbent on us who are intrusted 
with this year's administration, to look rather to the preserva- 
tion and completion of what has been finished or commenced, 
than to new undei-takings. There is, however, wanting to the 
city a convenience of which, it is ventm-ed to assert, it should 
never lose sight, — an abundant supply of wholesome water, 
The object has been placed before the City Council on a former 
occasion by my predecessor in striking relief; and I am free to 
avow my conviction of the correctness of the views by him 
exhibited in relation to it 

Another object, however, is lately brought into view by the 
spirit of the age we live in, the importance of which, if within 
the reach of the city, it would not be easy to exaggerate, — a 
communication with the country by railway. This city, frorh its 
earliest foundation, has been advancing in a regular progression 
of populousness and wealth. And though, in both these respects, 
it has not kept pace with other cities, yet the population has 
increased in a ratio sufficiently ijidicative of its prosperous tend- 
encies, and wealth continues to bear a greater proportion to 
population than is perhaps elsewhere to be seen. So long as 
these advantages shall continue, the growth of our sister cities 
will furnish no cai^e of envy or regret. The time which has 
elapsed since the treaty of Ghent, enables us to form a suffi- 
ciently correct estimate of the probable operation of circum- 
stances on the interests of this city in any other period of peace 
of the same duration. We have experienced all the vicissitudes 
of business which arise from a transition from war to peace, and 
the efforts made by commerce, both external and internal, to 
adjust themselves to new positions, and to surmount the embar- 
rassments and consequences insepai^able from such change. 
Among these, may be reckoned the fluctuation of tiade with 
foreign countries, the perplexities gi'owing out of their c 
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cial regulations, and, on the whole, its sensible diminution. 
The effects of excessive exports and imports ; the occasional 
drains and refluxes of specie ; the corresponding increase of the 
coasting trade; the alternation of scarcity and surplus in the 
money mai'ket, by the operation of the banking system ; the rise 
and progress of the manufacturing interests, and the variations 
in the employment afforded to the middling and laboring classes 
of our fellow-citizens. The result of these mutations proves the 
condition of our city to be sound and vigorous. Great fortunes 
are no longer acciamulated ; but judicious enterprise and honest 
industry are generally rewarded by competent gain. The me- 
chanic is employed, and the laborer receives his hire. This state 
of things demands om: highest gratitude to the Giver of all good, 
and justifies the inference, that if we can maintain our natural 
teaouTcea and connectiftns, we shall find no cause for despond- 
ence; But it is not to be disguised, that these connections are 
: menaced with mterraptions and diversions, requiring exertion 
and vigilance to obviate their effects. AH parts of the Union 
but New England are alive to the importance of establishing 
and perfecting the means of communication by land and water. 
The magic of raising states and cities in our countiy to suddeil 
,gi-eatness, seems mainly to consist in the instituting of canals 
and raCroads. The choice, therefore, is not left to us of reaping 
the fruits of our natural resources, and from abstaining from all 
part in these enterprises. The state and city must be up and 
doing, or the streams of om' prosperity wUl seek new channels. 
We mast preserve our intercommunication with each other 
and vrith our sister States by the methods which they adopt, or 
we shall be left insulated. Our planet cannot stand still, but 
may go backward without a miracle. The question will arise, 
and we must prepare to meet it, not whether raih-oads are sub- 
jects of lucrative speculation, but whether they be not indispen- 
sable to save this State and city from insignificance and decay. 
It vjould be quite premature to enlarge in a dissertation on par- 
.ticulars connected with this subject. Unless the surveys and 
calculation of skilful persons employed in this business are falla- 
cious, there is no doubt that a railroad from this city to the 
Hudson may be made with no greater elevation in any part 
than is found between the head of Long Wharf and the Old 
State House ; and that the income would pay the interest of 
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the capital employed. Reports and documenta from ( 
sioners appointed by the Legislature, may, it is believed, be 
expected at an early day. Should they be as favorable as is 
anticipated, to the practicability of the undertaking, they will 
present to our citizens and to U9 materials for more grave consi- 
deration than can arise from any other subject. I will not trust 
myself to express the joy I should feel in ascertaining that the 
undertaking is not only feasible, but within the compass of the 
resources of the State or city, or of enterprising individuals, or 
of all united, and that they would be so applied. These feel- 
ings, however, will never, I trust, stimulate me to recommend 
measures that shall not have undergone and been found equal to 
sustain the closest scrutiny. It is now intended, merely by 
general allusion, to invite you to turn your thoughts to the sub- 
ject, and to familiarize yourselves to reflect upon the probable (I 
may say) certain effects of a communication which, by connect- 
ing this city with the Hudson, would open a market to the 
regions beyond it, and be realized in their immediate influence 
in every house, wharf, store, and workshop. Nor would the con- 
sequences be less propitious to the country through which it 
would pass ; convei-ting its wastes into villages, ita forests into 
fields, its fields into gardens, and the timber and granite of its 
mountains into gold. While, on the one side, public attention 
will be attracted towards facilitating intercourse by land, great 
advantages would result on the other, from an extended plan of 
steam navigation to Maine and i« the British Provinces and to 
the Island of Nantucket. The apathy hitherto prevailing, in 
relation to this scheme, is unaccountable. But as the success of 
it can be expected only from individual enterprise, it is men- 
tioned merely for the sake of respectfully commeni^ng it to the 
patronage of your separate opinions and influence out of doors. 

Gentlemen, I will now bespeak your indulgence for a few 
moments upon a matter which, though not 'directly appertaining 
.to the municipal sphere, may not, when candidly weighed, be 
regarded as misplaced and unseasonable on this occasion. It is 
quite apparent to all our fellow-citizens, that the honor of the 
chair which I now occupy, is not the fruit of any pai'ty struggle. 
With the friends of former days, whose constancy can never be 
forgotten, others have been pleased to unite (and to honor me 
with their suffrages) who hold in high disapprobation the part I 
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formerly took iii political affaiis Then =!iipport of me on thi^i 
occasion la n;) sjraptom of a change of then sentiments in that 
particular I piesume not to infer from it even a mitigation 
of the iigor with ■which my pubhc conduct has been judged 
But it 11 not piesumptuoub tc take it ioi granted that those 
who have fi^oied me with their countenance on thi'^ occasion, 
confide in my sense of the obligation of veriLitj -uid of the 
aggravated profligacy that would attend a violation of it, stand- 
ing here in the presence of God and my country. On this faith, 
I feel myself justified by circumstances to avail myself of this 
occasion, the first, and probably the last, so appropriate, that will 
be in my power, distinctly and solemnly to assert, that, at no 
time in the coui^se of my life, have I been present at any meet- 
ing of individuals, public or private, of the many or the few, or 
privy to correspondence, of whatever description, in which any 
proposition, having for its object the dissolution of the Union, or 
its dismemberment in any shape, or a separate confederacy, or a 
forcible resistance to the government or laws, was ever made or 
debated ; that I have no reason to believe, that any such scheme 
was ever meditated by distinguished individuals of the old fede- 
ral party. 

But, on the other hand, every reason which habits of intimacy 
and communion of sentiments with most of them afforded, for 
the persuasion that they looked to the remote possibility of such 
events as the most to be deprecated of all calamities, and that 
they would have received any serious proposal, calculated for 
those ends, as a paroxysm of political deluium. This statement 
will bear internal evidence of truth to all who reflect that among 
those men were some by the firesides of whose ancestors the 
principles of the Union and independence of these States were 
first asserted and digested ; from which was taken the coal that 
kindled the hallowed flame of the JElevolution ; from whose ashes 
the American eagle rose into life. Others who had conducted 
the measures and the armies of that Hevolution, — Solomons in 
council, and Samsons in combat. OtheK who assisted at the 
birth of the federal constitution, and watched over its infancy 
with patei'nal anxiety. And I may add, to the best of my 
knowledge and belief, that all of them regarded its safety and 
success as the best hope of this people, and the last hope of the 
friends of liberty throughout the world. Are treasonable, or dis- 
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loyal plots or purposes, consistent with these relations ? It 
■would seem to be hardly conceivable ; yet it is possible. The 
lost archangels caballed and revolted against the government of 
heaven ; favorites, rioting in the sunshine of royal favor, have 
turned ti-aitors to their king ; and republicans, sickening with the 
higher glory of the love and confidence of the people, have enslaved 
them to factions and sold them to tyrants. Such foul conspira- 
cies may have been in our time. But should they be credited 
without evidence proportioned to their probable enormity ? with- 
out doings as well as sayings ? without any evidence whatever? 
Secret cabals and plots are the constant theme of suspicion and 
acci^ation in times of political excitement ; and they can be dis- 
affirmed only by the simple negation of the parties accused, until 
the proofs ai'e adduced. Are unguarded slips of the tongue, or 
passionate invectives, proofs which ought to satisfy impartial 
minds ? Surely, it is not for the honor or prosperity of this city 
or of any party, that it should be stigmatized as the head-quar- 
ters, not of good principles, but of treasonable machinations. 
The discredit of the malaria once fixed would aifect the reputa- 
tion of alL The distinction between leaders and led, so insult- 
ing to freemen who are supposed to come under the latter deno- 
mination, will not be recognized ; and if you are known to come 
from the infected district, those who hold their nostrils and 
avoid you will not stop to inquhe, whether the plague were in 
your own family. 

I again express my hope, that these remarks will not be con- 
sidered ill-timed. They are a testimony offered in defence of the 
memory of the honored dead, £md of patriotic survivors who 
have not the same opportunity of speaking for themselves. 
Their object is not personal favor, though I am free to admit, 
that I am not indifferent to the desire of removing doubts and 
giving satkfaction to the minds of any who, by a magnanimous 
pledge of kind feehngs towards me, have a claim upon me for 
every candid explanation and assurance in my power to afford. 

Moreover, the harmony of our fellow- citizens may be promot- 
ed by a right understanding of these matters. The history of 
republican states and cities is soon told. Parties grow up from 
honest difference of opinion on the policy of measm'es. In pro- 
cess of time, the subject of conti-oversy dies a natural death ; and 
if personal animosities could be buried in the same grave all 
would be well. 
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In that event, the people would have a respite from party 
straggle, and when new contests and dissensions should arise, 
they would again choose sides from principle, and take a new 
departure from each other, iree from the fetters and initation of 
former alliances. The vii-ulent humore of the body politic would 
not collect in the old wounds, but be again dispersed and cui'ed 
by the course of nature. But this happy teiToination of political 
strife, with its original causes, seems not to accord with experi- 
ence. The names and badges and attitude of parties are pre- 
served ; antipathies become habits. Men resolve to differ eter- 
nally, without cause, for the mere reason of having once differed 
for good cause. One poi-tion of the people is excluded by the 
other from the public service. Parties become factions. The 
torch of discord blazes while the fii-e of patriotism expires, and 
the fierce and unholy passions which have rent the Republic sur- 
vive its ruin. May our beloved city prove an exception to these 
sad examples. 

Gentlemen, the duties on which we are about to enter are 
not classed with those of high political dignity ; but if they ai-e 
less fascinating to the ambitious, they are not without attrac- 
tion to the benevolent. 

We ai'e intrasted with the care of institutions which have a 
daily bearing upon the morals, education, health, and comfort 
of OUT fellow-citizens. Our population exceeds that of more 
than one State at the time of admission into the Union. Its 
interests are not the less precious, because they are condensed in 
one spot. While the political government are occupied with 
counsels which look to the wealth and safety and gloiy of the 
nation, what better can we do than to consult together for the 
happiness of those among whom many of us were born and all 
of us live, and which is indissolubly linked to our own. 

On you, gentlemen, I shall rely for concun-ence, in whatever 
may tend to this object, and I will refer by messages to your 
intelligence and consideration all matters that, by the charter, 
require that direction. 

On the twelfth of January, the subject of the flats lying to the 
eastward of Faneuil Hall Market came under the consideration 
of the City Council, and a committee was raised and invested 
with full authority to fill them up ; and to borrow money for 
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that object, on the terms and on the conditions and restrictions 
contained in the vote on that subject of the preceding City 
Council. In October, the superintendent of these operations 
reported them to be finished, and the cost of filling the flats up 
as having been seventeen thousand three hundred dollars. 

On the nineteenth of the same month, a petition from a 
number of citizens was presented, praying for such aii alteration 
in the city charter, that the warden and inspectors in the respect- 
ive wards may have the right to receive the vote of any person 
duly qualified, though his name be not borne on the voting list. 
The subject was referred to a committee of both branches of the 
City Council, of which the Mayor was chairman, who, on the 
second of February, reported that " it would not be expedient to 
grant the right prayed for, to the warden and inspectors, as it 
would be giving them the power of deciding upon the qualifica- 
tions of voters amid the ui'gent business of an election ; that 
such a power would be liable to great interruption in its exer- 
cise, under such unfavorable circumstances ; would produce dis- 
putes and delay, and give rise to different decisions in different 
wards under similar circumstances and evidence, tending also 
to render the lists of the voters imperfect, and in the end useless, 
as the citizens would be remiss in procuring their names to be 
entered, knowing that the remedy could be done at the polls. 
On the whole subject, the Committee refer to a report made 
December twenty-second, 182S,^ to the last City Council, (which 
was then printed and distributed,) " for an elaborate exposition 
of facts and principles relative to this subject." It is on the 
whole believed, that whatever improvement can be made in the 
means of enabling the citizen to ascertain whether his name be 
inserted on the list of voters, and to enable him to have it thus 
placed, prior to the election, ought to be adopted ; but that no 
government is bound to protect its citizens against wilful negli- 
gence and inattention to then own privileges. By this report 
two resolutions were submitted, the first requesting and direct- 
ing the Assessors to take proper measures for making out the 
voting lists, in each ward, by noting the names of the qualified 
voters at the time of making out the tax lists, so that the voting 
lists may be completed in each waid as near as may be at the 
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same time with the tax lists of such ward ; and that they prepare 
and transmit to the Mayor and Aldermen, corrected voting lists 
of all the wards, on or before the fu-st day of October, in each 
year. 

The second, declaring it to be the duty of the Mayor and 
Aldermen, as soon as they shall have received a certified tran- 
script of the voting lists, pursuant to the preceding resolution, to 
cause a copy thereof to be posted in some public place in each 
ward, and to give public notice, in one or more newspapers of 
the several places in which such lists shall be posted. The 
above report was accepted, and the resolutions passed, m the 
City Council. 

On the second of February, 1829, a committee of the City 
Council was appointed on the memorial of the Directors of the 
House of Juvenile Offenders, of which the Mayor was Chair- 
man, who reported, that " they had repaired to the site of the 
institution for the purpose of inspection, and examining into the 
state of its discipline, government, and general condition, and 
had a full conference and comparison of views with the Direct- 
ors and Superintendents of said House and of the House of 
Industry, with which the same is in some measure connected ; 
and after due examination into the premises, the Committee are 
gratified in expressing their approbation of the fidelity, industry, 
and ability, which are manifested in the administration of the 
affairs of the institution, by the Directors and other officers, and 
their persuasion of the real advantages resulting and promised 
to the City and Commonwealth from the system established and 
enforced by those who have the management of it, in all the 
departments ; and that the thanlis of the community are spe- 
cially due to those Individuals who have devoted, and persevere 
in devoting, their time and attention to the advancement of 
its interests, with no other reward but that of conscious benevo- 
lence, and a regard to the cause of humanity." The Report 
concluded with a recommendation to the City Council to carry 
into view the measures suggested by those Directors, which 
were presented in the form of a bill, defining more precisely the 
powers and duties of those Du-ectors, and of the other officers of 
the institution. 

On the ninth of February, the Mayor nominated Thomas C. 
Amory, Chief Engineer of the Fire Department, which was 
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concuned in b> the City Council , and on the '■'imf c[^y ill the 
Assiatant Engmeeis of the la?t year were nominated and 
appointed by unimmou? ^ote of that body And on the 
twenty ninth of the ^Eiine month the Assistant Engineeis all 
presented a memoiial to the City Council, "requesting that 
measuies raiM be taken d'4 soon is consistent with the con 
venience of the city authonties, to elect otheis to supply their 
places , and that in the mean timi, they will ict as heietotore, 
and gi\c all the aid and issistance m then powei m subduing 
the common enemy " On the twenty-fifth of March ensuing, 
1 vote pafsed the Boird ot Aldermen giving then thanks to the 
late As'iistant Engineei'. of the Vrce Department, for the fidehty 
and alicrity unifoiraly manifested by them m the di'-chiige of 
theu ardnou=t duties, with an assurance of the sense entertimed 
by the Boaid of the value oi their services and example, in pro- 
moting the efficient oigmizition of that department On the 
same diy, the vacancies thus created weie hlled bj electing 
twelve othei citizens to constitute a new board of Assistant 
Engineeis And on the first of Apiil ensuing, the salary of one 
thousand dollars for the Chief Engineei was estabhshed by the 
city authorities, to be computed from the sixteenth of the pre- 
ceding February, and paid quarterly Until this time the sei- 
vices of the Chief Engmeer had bi,en gratuitously lendeied 

In February, 1S28, petitions having been presented to the 
Legislature of the State by the propiietois of whanes at the 
northerly part of the city, for permission to extend them into 
the channel of the harbor, the Mayor, apprehensive that such 
a permission might injuriously affect the free navigation of the 
channel, requested the Legislature to suspend its proceedings, 
and by special message brought the subject before the City 
Coundl, as being obviously of great importance;, stating that, 
although it is quite conceivable, that, in certain situations, 
wharves may be extended to some reasonable length into the 
channel without detriment to the harbor, yet it may be expected, 
that privileges granted to one set of proprietors, wiU be claimed 
with great importunity by others ; and that embarrassment may 
arise to the city government from precedents, established with- 
out due consideration; that it by no means follows of course, 
that, because a license may be granted to extend a wharf in 
a place where the channel is wide, and where the current would 
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not be injuriously affected, a similar permission should be given 
in other cases, to which the dimensions of the channel and the 
effect on the current would present serious objections. Caution 
and deliberate examination by impartial judges, seemed to him 
requisite to make proper discrimination, to preserve limits and 
terms to every such license, as well as to the mode of carrying it 
into effect. In some positions, wharves erected on piles might 
be tolerated, which, if of solid construction, would be formidable 
nuisanees. The Mayor, therefore, suggested the expediency of 
appointing commissioners, composed of merchants and others 
acquainted with the circumstances of the harbor, to examine 
and report upon every such application, such facta and opinions 
as may guide the city government in deciding on its merits; 
and that every permission granted by the Legislature should be 
on condition, that the work be executed in a mode satisfactory 
to the agents of the city government. This recommendation 
resulted at first in the passing, by the Board of Aldermen, of two 
resolutions, requesting the Mayor to present a remonstrance on 
the subject, in behalf of the City Council, and suggesting the 
expediency of having the entire power over the whole subject 
delegated to the city authorities. These resolutions were, how- 
ever, non-concurred in the Common Council, and an order passed 
proposing a joint committee of the City Council, to take such 
measures as they may deem proper to protect the rights and 
interests of the city, in the extension of wharves into the chan- 
nel of the harbor, with power to appear before the Committee 
of the Legislature that had the subject in hearing ; and, if neces- 
sary, to employ the City Solicitor to maintain the rights of the 
city in the premises. In this resolution the Mayor and Alder- 
men concurred. 

In April, 1829, the Mayor communicated a letter from a com- 
mittee appointed by the citizens of Augusta, in the State of 
Georgia, stating "that that city had recentiy suffered greatly in 
consequence of a tremendous conflagration," which had con- 
sumed about two hundred houses, and deprived more than fifteen 
hundred persons of a house, and praying relief. The City Coun- 
cil accordingly ordered, that a copy of the letter should be sent 
to each of the pastors of the several churches in Boston, and 
authorized the Mayor to recommend, in behalf of the Board, 
a contiibution thereon for the relief of those sufferers. On the 
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twenty-fifth of May, Alderman Armstrong, as Treaaurer of the 
contributions of the several churches in the city for the relief of 
the sufferers of Augusta, stated, that the amount collected was 
two thousand two hundred and forty-seven dollars and fifty- 
eight cents, which the City Council authorized the Mayor to 
transmit to the Committee appointed by the sufferers to receive 
contributions, which was immediately done, and in June follow- 
ing, the receipt of that amount was acknowledged by the 
Committee, in a letter to the Mayor, " expressing the grateful 
feelings with which so acceptable a benefaction had been re- 
ceived, heightensid by the reflection, that neither distance nor the 
absence of intimate relations could repress an exercise of libe- 
rality so honorable to his fellow-citizens." This letter was 
ordered by the City Council to be entered at large on their 
records, and be published. 

In May, 1829, it having been represented to the Mayor, that 
causes were slowly but certainly operating unfavorable effects 
upon the navigable waters of the inner harbor, and that the part 
of the channel extending from the Long Wharf, or thereabouts, 
southerly to the new bridge at South Boston, is gradually 
becoming more shaUow from various causes ; that vessels lying 
at the wharves in that space are endangered by easterly and 
northeasterly storms ; and that there is no position, in that 
quarter, which can safely be occupied by steamboats, owing to 
the peculiarity of their construction, he presented the subject by 
special message to the attention and care of the city govern- 
ment, stating that if the flats, lying in the channel, (beyond the 
reach of individual claims,) were the property of the city, im- 
provements might be made upon them by means of breakwaters 
or island wharves, that would afford effectual protection to the 
wharves and harbor in that quarter, and obviate the increasing 
shallowness of the channel ; that such improvements might be 
made without expense to the city, and possibly on contracts 
that would afford some ultimate revenue ; that the flats -are 
manifestly not, and can never become, of value to the Common- 
wealth, except indirectly, as they may be subservient to the 
safeguard and navigation of the harbor ; and that it could not 
be doubted, that upon suitable application on behalf of the city 
to the Legislature, a cession might be obtained of the flats 
above-mentioned, and which, being in possession of the city. 
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might, under their direction and authority, be converted to the 
public benefit ; that it would seem more proper and necessary, 
that these flats should become the property of the city, inas- 
much as memorials are frequently presented to the Legislatui'e 
for private grants and immunities, by the proprietors of wharves 
and estates lying in that neighborhood, (and others may be 
anticipated,) of the reasonableness or injurious tendency of 
which, as well as of the limitations and regulations to which, 
if granted, they ought to be subjected, the city government 
would possess the most competent means of deciding, the 
premises being constantly under their observation. The Mayor, 
therefore, suggested the appointment of a committee, with full 
powers to apply to and endeavor to obtain from the Legisla- 
ture a grant of the premises, or of a portion thereof, sufficient 
for the purposes above expressed. These views of the Mayor 
were immediately carried into effect in the City Council, by 
appointment of a committee for the purposes e 



In June following, the Committee reported, that the views 
presented by the Mayor were correct, and confirmed by tJie 
opinion of the Boston Marine Society, who had investigated the 
subject at their request ; and resolutions were reported and 
passed by the City Council, authorizing the Mayor to apply to 
the Legislature for a grant of the flats specified, and the Sena- 
tors and Representatives of the city were requested to aid in 
obtaining the grant. 

In February, 1839, on a petition signed by the requisite 
number of qualified voters, a warrant was issued by the City 
Council for a general meeting of citizens, on a day appointed 
for that purpose, to give in their ballots, by yea and nay, on the 
following resolutions : — 

1. Resolved, That in our opinion it is expedient for the Com- 
monwealth to construct a railroad, on the most eligible route 
from Boston to the western line of the county of Berkshire, so 
that, in conjunction with the authorities of the State of New 
York, it may be extended to the most desirable point on the 
Hudson River, near Albany or Troy ; and also from Boston to 
the Pawtucket River, at or near Providence, in the State of 
Rhode Island. 

3. Resolved, That in case the Legislature should deem it 
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expedient to construct said railroads, wholly at the expense o£ 
the State, that the city government be authorized and requested 
to apply to the Legislature for an act to enable any cities, tawns, 
or bodies corporate, or individuals, to subscribe for such portion 
of said stock as may not be taken by the State, on such terms 
and conditions as may be deemed expedient. 

On the day appointed, a general meeting of the citizens of 
Boston was holden in Fanueil Hall, and both resolutions were 
passed by upwards of three thousand votes in the affirmative to 
less than sixty in the negative. 

An application to that effect was immediately made by the 
City Council to the Legislature, in conformity with those reso- 
lutions. 

In November, a number of citizens petitioned the City Coun- 
cil, praying them to appropriate a suitable piece of land on the 
flats between the "Western Avqnue and Boylston Street, in aid 
of, and as a convenient terminus for warehouses, and a depot 
for a railroad, then proposed from the city to Brattleborough, in 
Vermont, This petition was referred to the Mayor and Alder- 
man Loring, and to Messrs. Everett, Ellis, and Uayner, of the 
Common Council. 

This Committee, in December following, reported, "that the 
establishment of railroads connecting the city with the interior 
country, is of such vital importance to the prosperity of the former, 
as to leave no room to doubt, that the ci^ government will ever 
be actuated by a disposition to promote the success of these ope- 
rations, (when plans for them shall be matured,) by all reason- 
able aid and means within the limits of their constitutional 
authority. The location of land for the termination of such 
railroads in the city, appears to the Committee to involve many 
important considerations, which, in the present incipient stage 
of the business, the City Council are not competent to examine 
and weigh. It is a measure, also, upon which any company 
obtaining a charter would reserve the right of deciding for itself; 
and a premature assignment of lands for the proposed object 
might not only be rejected by such company, but prevent sub- 
scriptions to the stock by individuals, who would be dissatisfied 
in perceiving the adoption of views, which might preclude them 
from an entire freedom of voting and deciding upon what might 
be deemed a very essential feature in any enterprise of this 
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kind." The Committee, therefore, recommended the passage 
of a resolve : — " That it is not expedient for the City Council to 
make any gi-ant or assignment of land for the accommodation 
of railroads, until one or more charters of incorporation shall be 
obtained for the construction of such railroads, and the City 
Council shall thus be enabled to act upon distinct information 
of all circumstances, in reference as well to the proidsionB of 
such charters, and as to their authority to make such grants 
under the charter of the city and the laws of the Common- 
wealth." This resolve was passed in concun-ence by both 
branches of the City Council. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

CITY GOVEEMMENT. 1830. 

HAREisotT Gray Otis, Mayors 

Prosperous State of the Cily — Embarraasraent of the Manufacturing Interests, 
and itfl Causes — Completion of the City Wharf— State of tiie City Debt — 
Sale of Public Lands — Condition of tbe Flats to the West of the Neck — 
State of the Court-Houses — Protection of our Outer Harbor — Centennial 
Celebration resolved upon — Grant of the City Hall for Sales of Douieslio 
Manufactures Rescinded- — Sale of Spirituous Liquors on the Common Pro- 
hibited — Old State House to be called " The City Hall " — Centennial Cele- 
bration of the Settlement of Boston, 

The records of the Mayor and Aldermen on the fourth of Jan- 
uary, 1830, state, that " a message was received from the Mayor, 
expressing his regrets that indisposition prevented his having the 
honor of meeting the gentlemen of the Board of Aldermen and 
Common Council in their own chambers; and, theiefore, he 
tespectfially requested their presence at his house, at such houi" 
as might be agreeable to them, to qualify for their respei-tive 
functions. The members of both branches of the City Council 
then proceeded to the mansion-house of the Mayor, where the 
government was organized with the usual solemnities; after 
which, the Mayor delivered the following inaugural address : — 

GENTLEMEN OF THE CITY council: 

The season has returned, in which wc who are chosen by our 
fellow-citizens to administer their municipal concerns for the 
current year, are expected to enter upon the discharge of our 
respective functions. 

Our acknowledgments are due to the Great Disposer of all 
events for having preserved to our constituents, throughout the 

1 The whole number of votes were 1,966; of which the Mayor received 1,844. 
" iermen were Henry J. Oliver, Jolm F. Loring, Samuel T. Armstrong, 
Kussell, Winslow Lewis, Charles Wells, Moses Williams, John B. 
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past year, the possession of the principal blessings, on which 
depend the welfare and comfort of populous cities. The health- 
iness of the city, always unrivalled, has been preserved at least to 
its usual standard. With the advantages of health have been 
united those of plenty. Our markets and magazines are fiUed 
to exuberance with all that is needful for sustenance, or condu- 
cive to comfort and luxury, at reasonable and reduced prices. 
"We live also in a state of peace, which seems not to be thi'eat- 
ened with approaching interruption. The public concerns of 
the State and nation are thus far well-administered, and no 
indication is manifested, in the communications of the executive 
government of the United States, of plans or schemes of policy 
calculated to inspire apprehensions of mesisuies unfavorable to 
the interests of this community. These circumstances seem to 
embrace all that is requisite for the prosperity of an industrious 
and enterprising people. They have, however, for the last two 
years, been counteracted by others, which have opposed se- 
rious impediments to our advancement. The capitahsts and 
merchants of this city, influenced by the strong demonstrations 
manifested in other parts of the Union in favor of the manufac- 
turing policy and by the patronage of goveniraent, and allured 
by fallacious estimates of great profits made by others, in vio- 
lence of their natural predilections and habits, have invested 
an undue portion of capital in manufacturing establishments. 
Their example was followed by those whose capital consisted 
wholly in their spirit of enterprise. Hence ensued a disastrous 
competition. The establishments bottomed on substantial funds 
were stimulated to launch forth beyond the natural and reason- 
able limits of those funds. They could not renounce the market 
without ruin, and their rivals could not maintain themselves in 
it withoxrt sacrifices, that must end in ruin. This crisis was 
eagerly seized by the British manufacturers as furnishing an 
occasion to extinguish, perhaps forever, the manufacturing spirit 
in this country ; and they inundated our market with the redun- 
dancy of their own. Hence resulted an excessive plethora, and 
consequent depreciation of value, loss, and sacrifice by forced 
sales. Owing to these incidents, combined with the unwise 
and improvident system of our legislation as respects manufac- 
turing corporations, and with the uncertainty of the future policy 
of the government, disturbed by the vehemence of opposition to 
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the pi'otectjng system originating here, hence extending to otlier 
States, and brgught bacli by Yiolent reaction — add to these the 
panic which always aggravates calamitous events' — it has hap- 
pened, as might be foreseen, that property vested in manufac- 
tures has for a time become valueless as a medium of exchange, 
or a foundation for credit or accommodation in any form. By 
these means, many of our worthy citizens are ruined, others 
cramped and embarrassed, and our whole community become 
less able to embark in other enterprises, which would augment 
the wealth and resources of the city. There is, however, a 
cheering prospect that the fierceness of this storm has over- 
blown ; that our affairs, in common with those of other parts of 
the world, will gradually find their level, with less of injury to the 
city than our fears would seem to justify ; and that, after the 
struggle of half a century, in peace and in war, our nation will 
have secured the privilege and the faculty of manufacturing for 
itself. Neither the state of public sentiment, nor the condition 
of our treasury at the close of the year, aiithorized the expectation 
that appropriations woiild be made for expensive public build- 
ings, or improvements of any description. Accordingly, nothing 
in this line has been attempted. The City "Wharf has been 
completed, and promises a revenue, which, after a few years, 
will reimburse its cost, and be then applicable to other objects. 
Two new engine-houses, two school-houses, and a cottage for 
the resident Physician on Hospital Island, are the only new 
buildings erected the past year. Five new reservoirs have also 
been completed. 

The amount of the city debt, on the first of May last, was 
$911,850. Of which the sum paid by the Committee on the 
reduction of the pubhc debt, beyond the amount of moneys 
borrowed to be applied to that object, is $54,100. There 
was also borrowed for the payment of debt to the Mercantile 
"Wharf Corporation, and for the completion of Faneuil Hall 
Market, the sum of $25,880.75. So that the true deduction 
from the amount of the debt as it stood in May last, up to this 
day, is $28,319.25. Thus leaving the aggregate amount of the 
city debt at this time, $883,630. The only personal assets on 
which reliance can be placed, as a partial offset against this 
debt, are bonds and securities due to the city, of $257,341.42. 

Apart from these, the only fund available for the reduction or 
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extinguishment of this debt, must be found in tlie city's lands ; 
and it follows, of course, that in the judicious management and 
disposal of these lands can be found the only resources for public 
credit, and- for the ultimate improvement' of the city, without 
resort to direct taxation, and that no object can be more worthy 
of our constant vigilance. 

I have great faith in the intrinsic value of these lands, which, 
owing to the vesture in which they ai'e permitted to remain, is 
not sufficiently appreciated. They certainly will not take care 
of themselves. It is essential to any project for the lucrative 
sale of them, that a prospective plan should be adopted and 
established, so that purchasers may calculate with reasonable 
certainty upon future, as well as pi-esent advantages. It is also 
indispensable to the success of such project, that moderate 
appropriations should be made, from time to time, to enable the 
commissioner, under instructions from the Mayor and Aldermen, 
at the sole expense of the city, or by cooperating with other 
proprietors, (as the case may be,) to make such di-ains, diltes, 
and canals, as may put certain parts of the land in a marketable 
condition. I am far from recommending the expenditure of 
large amounts upon uncertain speculation ; but am also satisfied, 
that, without some disbursement, nothing valuable can be 
effected. For this purpose, the needful sums might be bor- 
rowed as "wanted, reimbursable from the first sales; thus mak- 
ing a nominal temporary addition to the debt, for the salce of 
its sure, effective, and ultimate payment. There could be little 
danger of serious aberration in this procedure. These lands are 
in some places contiguous to those of individual proprietors, 
whose well-directed sagacity and enterprise have converted pre- 
mises possessing no supereminent advantages into populous 
streets and squares, and at rates, which, realized by the city, 
would not only extinguish its debt, but contribute an ample 
fund for future improvements, and relief from our annual burden- 
Nothing is perceived to inhibit those intrusted with the sale of 
your lands from looking over the shoulders of these wise stew- 
ards and profiting by their experience, but funds necessary for 
occasional advances. In this connection it is my duty to state, 
that the condition of the flats west of the neck is regarded by 
eminent physicians as becoming pregnant with danger to the 
health of the city. It is an unwelcome truth, that the inter- 
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mittent fever is no longer confined to those regions, to which it 
was until lately regarded as endemial, but occasionally appears 
in more northerly latitudes, which were thought to be happily 
exempted from that scourge. Our own State, {so far as I am 
informed,) and certainly our own city, are, under Providence, 
strangers to this afflicting and enervating disease, which is 
rarely dislodged from positions which it once occupies. But, if 
such be the predisposition of the atmosphere of the country 
around us, we are admonished by it not to set danger at defi- 
ance, by fostering upon our borders an immense morass, circum- 
vented with solid dikes, and from its position a receptacle of 
the seeds of disease. 

The state of our principal court-houses and of the land con- 
nected with them, and of other county property, demands seri- 
ous investigation, and is not free from embarrassing circum- 
stances. This land, lying in the centre of the city, is of great 
value in itself; but, cut off from streets by the public buildings, 
it could not be sold for a fan- equivalent. These bmldings 
are not only altogether ill adapted to the exigencies of the city, 
but the principal court-house is of a construction so defective 
as to have been condemned upon a regular survey as unsafe. 
It is now shored up in some parts by butti'esses. It is believed, 
that no altei-native' will remain to the city but to seU all the 
land and buildings, and to apply the proceeds, as far as they 
will go, to the purchase of another site, suitable for the accom- 
modation of all OUT courts, and city government, and officer. 
It is not my intention to recommend this measure defirti- 
tively at this time. But, under a deep conviction that it will 
bear examination, and be found at no distant period consistent 
with true economy, and essential to the public accommodation, 
I shall crave your permission, in due time, to submit to your 
inspection the details of a plan for this purpose, not yet quite 
matured. To some share in these lands and buildings, the 
town of Chelsea, as a portion of the county, is understood to 
have a claim. The best interest of the city requires that this 
claim should, on some equitable principles, be adjusted and 
extinguished ; and that with it should terminate the existing 
connection between Chelsea and this city. It seems, at first 
blush, preposterous, that this city should be compelled to main- 
tain the organization and formalities of a county jurisdiction, in 
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consequence merely of this connection. It is attended with great 
additional embarrassment, and the expense of it is not subject to 
the ordinary revision and control of the city government. Ita 
dissolution must be preliminary to any substantial and salutary 
reform in the organization of our courts, and the administration 
of justice. 

The affairs of the Houses of Industry, E.eformation, Correc- 
tion, and the Jail, have been conducted in the most merito- 
rious manner by their respective Overseers, and Superintend- 
ents, according to their mcEins. But so much is wanted to 
place them on a footing commensurate with the claims of 
humanity and the feelings of the age — so much beyond our 
present resom-ces — that I refrain from enlarging on the subject ; 
expressing merely the hope, that some cheap provision may be 
made, by temporary buildings for the more effectual separa- 
tion of the insane from the children of vice, and the least atro- 
cious of those ijom hardened offenders; and that the time is 
approaching, when the unfortunate debtor will not be domicili- 
ated or confounded with either of these classes. 

From undoubted information it is ascertained, that the danger 
of our harbor, from the alluvion of some of the islands, and the 
breach of the sea over the beaches, is constantiy increasing. A 
confidence is felt, that the national government will continue its 
aid, to secure us against the more formidable inroads of the sea in 
our lower harbor. But additional protection is wanted for the 
interior positions, and for the existing wharv^. A large surface 
of flats in the southeasterly quarter of the city, beyond the limits 
of those appendant to the upland, and entirely useless for any 
but the proposed object, would serve as a foundation for break- 
waters ; and, it owned by the city, might be ceded for that 
purpose to companies who would erect them. Application has 
been made to the Commonwealth for a release of any claim 
they may have to the premises, and no objection is foreseen to 
then' granting what is of no value in its present circumstances, 
but in the benefit of which the State would pai'ticipate, when, 
made useful to its metropolis, 

A copious supply of fresh water is a convenience, the want 
of which becomes constantly more imperative. If, upon due 
consideration, it should not be determined expedient for the 
city to erect hydrants on its own account, the propriety of 
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graiiting that immunity to a company will natm:a!ly engage 
and command the attention of the dty government. 

The transcendent success of the raihoad system in England, 
as well as the encouraging result, so far as it has heen attempted 
in this country, support the hope, that Massachusetts will not 
linger in the rear of that enterprise, fi-om the issue of which 
no other State has more to expect than herself, 

Gentlemen of the Common Council, — It is peculiarly your 
province to devise all practicable means for alleviating the weight 
of taxation, and retrenching the expenses of the city government. 
I have anxiously reviewed the ordinary heads of expenditure, with 
a desire to suggest to you any savings that may be made, con- 
;sistently with the accustomed wants, habits, and expectations 
of our fellow-citizens. I regret to say, that I can discern none 
of much importance. The population of the city is increasing. 
The support of the School and Fire establishment is expected io 
■be maintained m full energy. The city is at present defectively 
lighted, though additions are constantly malting to the number 
of lamps and quantity of oil. Many streets are uupaved, the 
claims of whose inhabitants to equal accommodations with their 
neighbors, are extremely importunate. Occasions constantly 
present themselves for the widening of streets, which, if not 
improved, will not recur for many years. It is my own opinion, 
that the clcEining and the sweeping of the streets are practised 
to a needless and pernicious extreme ; but such hitherto seems 
to be the pleasure of our fellow- citizens, to which I have conse- 
quently instructed the Superintendent of Streets to conform. 
Of the sums appropriated for the current expenses of this year, 
■more than nineteen thousand dollars have heen paid to meet 
the arrearages of the last financial year, arising from outstand- 
ing contracts and demands. It is confidently beheved, that no 
such items will appear to trench upon the appropriations for the 
current service ; still, it is apprehended that no very important 
reduction can be made in our annual expenditme, 

Ou the subject of salaiies, I have but a single remark, that 
can be made with decorum. Should a general reduction of the 
■ salaries of your city oifieers be decided on, I shall not avail 
myself of the protection provided by charter for the Mayor's 
salary during the period for which he is elected ; but shall con- 
form to what I may discern to be the pubhc sentiment. 
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Nothing remains for me but to renew to you aU my sincere 
expression of the good wishes inspired by the associations of the 
season, and to assure you of the gi'eat pleasure 1 shall derive in 
my humble attempts to give effect to your ordinances. 

H. G. Otis. 
January 4, 1830, 

On the eighth of February, 1830, the Mayor communicated a 
letter from the Hon. John Davis, Thomas L. Winthrop, James 
Savage, and the Rev. Dr. Thaddeus M. Harris, a Committee of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, "respecting the expe- 
diency of celebrating the second century of the foundation of 
Boston, which happens the present year," which, being read, was 
referred to a committee, consisting of the Mayor, Aldermen Bus- 
sell and Lewis, and Messrs. Bigelow, Minns, James, Bveleth, 
and Gregg, of the Common Council, to consider and report 

On the first of March ensuing, this Committee reported, that 
the seventeenth of September next will be the commencement 
of the third ceiitury, since the name of Boston was first con- 
ferred upon this city by the Court of Assistants then held at 
Charlestown, and that there would be a propriety in the public 
celebration of that day by the citizens of Boston and their 
government ; that a public address commemorative of that event 
and its all-important consequences be, on that day, delivered at 
some suitable place in this city ; that a committee of arrange- 
ments be authorized to engage an orator for that day, and to 
make such other dispositions for the honorable notice of it as 
they may deem proper. 

The report being accepted in both branches, the Mayor and 
Benjamin T, Pickman, President of the Common Council, and 
the other members who constituted the Committee that made 
the above report,.were appointed a Committee of AiTangemenis 
to carry the same into effeot. 

This Committee invited Josiah Quiney, then President of 
Harvard University, to deliver the oration, and Charles Sprague, 
Esq., a distinguished citizen of Boston, to deliver a poem on that 
occasion, both of whom accepted the appointment. 

On the eighth of March, 1830, an order was passed by the 
Board of Aldermen, " that notice be given to the New England 
Society for the promotion of Manufactures and the Mechanic 
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Arts, that, after the expiration of six months, the, vote which 
passed the City Council on the nineteenth of November, 1827 ,i 
granting the exclusive use of the hall over the Market for the 
purpose of their semi-annual sales, from the fifteenth day of 
March to the fifteenth day of April, and from the fifteenth day 
of August to the fifteenth day of September, free of rent, until 
the further order of the City Council, and that six months' notice 
should be given to the said Society Of the rescinding of this 
privilege, be and the same is hereby rescinded," This being 
passed by the Board of Aldermen, was, on the twenty-second 
of March, non-eoncmTed by the Common Council ; and on the 
twenty-ninth, a committee of conference was appointed, con- 
sisting of the Mayor, and Alderman Armstrong, and Messrs. 
Waters and Winslow Wright, of the Common Counci], on 
the subject of the difference between the two Boards. On the 
third day of May, this Committee reported, that the privilege 
granted to the New England Society was experimental and 
a tempoi-ary accommodation ; that a diversity of opinion ex- 
isted among those interested in manufactures, as to the advan- 
tage of persevering in these semi-annual sales ; that whatever 
course the manufacturers might adopt on the subject, the " true 
inquiry of the city government was, whether the advantage 
indirecdy accruing to the city itself, from their continuance, was 
equivalent to the emolument which may reasonably be antici- 
pated directly to result from another mode of disposing of the 
premises. Your Committee aie unable to discern that that is 
the case. The manufactures of this part of the country have 
now attained so good a standard, and to such celebrity; that 
whenever the supply throughout the United States does not 
exceed the demand, they will be sought for by customers, whe- 
ther to be had at private or public sales. The use of the build- 
ing is of little or no value to those who fabricate the goods. 
The amount of the storage thus saved (if in fact it be saved) 
averaged on the whole quantity of goods sold, cannot be felt in 
the price of the goods, either by the individual seller or the pur- 
chaser ; nor can the accommodation be very important to the 
auctioneers, all of whom have capacious warehouses. On the 
other hand, the state of the city and its finances impose upon its 

1 See p. 531. 
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government the duty to avail themselves of every fan- source of 
revenue in its occupation of its property," The Committee 
declared their belief that a fair rent might be obtained for the use 
of the hall; and that if the New England Society should be 
inclined to persevere in their public sales, there might be a dis- 
position to allow them the use of Faneuil Hall in lieu of that in 
their present occupation. The Committee, therefore, recom- 
mended that the Common Council recede from their vote of the 
twenty-second of March, non-concurring with the order of the 
Boaid of Aldermen, passed on the eighth of March, and that 
they concur in passing the same ; and that the Mayor and 
Aldermen be authorized io lease the hall over the Market, here- 
tofore used by the New England Society, upon the best terms 
they can obtain. 

This report was accepted, and the order passed in both 
branches of the City Council. 

In May of this year, a Committee of the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Intemperance petitioned the Mayor and Aldermen 
to cause a band of music to be stationed on the Common on the 
afternoons and evenings of the General Election and Fourth of 
July, such a practice haying, in their judgment, a tendency to 
proinot« order and suppress an inclination to riot and intempe- 
rance, which, on the report of a committee, was ordered, and an 
adequate appropriation was voted. 

Orders at the same meeting were passed similar to those 
issued in 1828, directing the constables of the city to prosecute 
any person who should sell on the Common, in the malls, or in 
any of the sti-eets contiguous thereto, spirituous liquors or any- 
mixed liquors ; or who should, upon any of said places, play at 
cards, or dice, or with any implements used in gaming, on the 
day of General Election, Artillery Election, and the Anniversary 
of the Declaration of Independence ; and before granting per- 
mission to any person to erect booths, notice to the above effect 
should be given, and also by publishing copies of tiiis oi-der in 
the newspapei-s and in suitable public places. 

On the twenty-fifth of June, the Mayor, by special message, 
after referring to the relations and interests of the city, in respect 
of the public buildings at its command, for public purposes, 
recommended the giving to the Committee charged with the 
alteration and repairs of the Old State House, full power to pre- 
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pare in that building chambers for the accommodation of the 
Mayor and Aldermen and Common Council and auch of the 
city officers as could be conveniently provided for in those pre- 
mises. This recommendation was immedia1«ly sanctioned by 
the City Council, and the aiTangemenis having been made as 
suggested in that message, the City Council first met in the 
chambers prepared for their accommodation on the seventeenth 
of September, 1830, the day assigned for the centennial celebra- 
tion of the foundation of the city, and the two branches being 
assembled in Convention, the Mayor announced to them the 
name " by which the edifice " (called the Old State House) " shall 
hereafter be called, namely, — City Hall," — and then made to 
the Convention an address ; " after which," the recoixls state, 
"the two branches went in procession to the Old South Church, 
escorted by the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, 
where an address was delivered by the Honorable Josiah Quincy, 
President of Harvard University, and a poem by Charles Sprague, 
Esq., and other services were performed in commemoration of 
the close of the second century fi-om the first settlement of 



On the twentieth of September, votes were passed by both 
branches of the City Council, with customary expressions of 
interest and respect to Mr. Otis and Mr. Quincy for their 
respective addresses, and to Mr. Sprague for his poem ; and 
copies of each were requested for the press. They were published 
accordingly, and constitute the remaining and final chapters of 
this history. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

CITY GOVERNMENT. 1830. 

Haehibon Gray Otis, Mayor. 

Address of the Mayor to the Members of tbe City Council, on the Semoval of 
the Municipal Government to the Old State Houae, on the Morning of the 
17th of September, 1830, 

Gentlemen of the Common Council: — 

I HAVE the honor to aniiomice to you, that the Mayor and 
Aldermen have concurred with youi request to change the name 
of this building, and to order that it be henceforth called and 
known by the name of the (My Hall. 

Gentlemen of the City Council : — The intimations which 
I have received from many individuals of your body, have left 
me no room to doubt of your general expectation, that this iirst 
occasion of our meeting in this chamber should not be permitted 
to pass away without something more than a brief record of the 
event upon your journals. The spot on which we are convened 
is patriot ground. It was consecrated by our pious ancestors to 
the duties of providing for the welfare of their infant settlement, 
and for a long series of years was occupied in succession by the 
great and good men, whom Providence raised up to establish 
the institutions and liberties of their country. 

There are none, who have paid even a superficial attention to 
the process of their perceptions, who are not conscious that a 
prolific source of intellectual pleasures and pains is found in our 
faculty of associating the remembrance of characters and events, 
which have most interested our affections and passions, with the 
spot whereon the first have lived and the latter have occurred. 
It is to the magic of this local influence that we are indebted for 
the charm which recalls the sports and pastimes of our child- 
hood, the joyous days of youth, when buoyant spirits invested 
all surrounding objects with the color of the rose. It is this 
which brings before us, as we look back through the vista of 
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riper years, past enjoyments and afflictions, aspiring hopes and 
bitter disappointments, the temptations we have encountered, 
the snares which have entangled us, the dangers we have escaped, 
the fidelity or treachery of friends. It is this which enables us 
to surround ourselves with the images of those who were asso- 
ciates in the scenes we contemplate, Eind to hold sweet converse 
with the spkits of the departed, whom we have loved or hon- 
ored in the places which shall know them no more. 

But the potency of these local associations is n,ot limited to 
the sphere of our personal experience. We are qualified by it to 
derive gratification from what we have heai-d and read of other 
■fames, to bring forth forgotten ti-easures from the recesses of 
memory, and recreate fancy in the fields of imagination. The 
regions which have been famed in sacred or fabulous history; 
the mountains, plains, isles, rivers, celebrated in the classic page ; 
the seas traversed by the discoverers of new worlds ; the fields 
in which empires have been lost and won, are scenes of enchant- 
ment for the visitor who indulges the trains of perception, which 
either rush unbidden on his mind, or are courted by its volun- 
tary efforts. This faculty it is,' which, united with a disposition to 
use it to advantage, alone gives dignity to the passion for visits 
ing foreign countiies, and distinguishes the philosopher, who 
moralizes on the turf that covers the mouldering dust of ambi- 
tion, valor, or patriotism, from the fashionable vagabond, who 
flutters among the flowers which bloom over their graves. 

Among all the objects of mental association, ancient buildings 
and ruins affect us with the deepest and most vivid emotions. 
They were the works of beings like ourselves. While a mist 
impervious to mortal view hangs over the future, all our fond 
imaginings of the thin^ which "eye hath not seen nor ear 
heard," in the eternity to come, are inevitably associated with 
the men, the events and things, which have gone to join the 
eternity that is past. When imagination has in vain essayed to 
rise beyond the stars which " proclaim the story of their birth," 
inquisitive to know the occupations and condition of the sages 
and heroes whom we hope to join in a higher empyrean, she 
di'ops her weary wing, and is compelled to alight among the 
fragments of " gorgeous palaces and cloud-capp'd towers," which 
cover their human ruins ; and, by aid of these localities, to rumi- 
nate upon their virtues and their faults, on their deeds in the 
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cabinet and in the field, and upon the revolutions of the suc- 
cessive ages in which they lived. To this propensity may be 
traced the sublimated feelings of the man, who, familiar with 
the stories of Sesostris, the Pharaohs, and the Ptolemies, sur- 
veys the pyramids, not merely as stupendous fabrics of mecha- 
nical skill, but as monuments of the pride and ambitious folly 
of kings, and of the debasement and oppression of the wretched 
myriads, by whose labors they were raised to the skies. To 
this must be referred the awe and contrition which solemnize 
and melt the heart of the Christian who looks into the Holy 
Sepulchre, and believes he sees the place where the Lord was 
laid. From this originate the musings of the scholar, who, 
amid the ruins of the Parthenon and the Acropolis, ti'ansports 
his imagination to the age of Pericles and Phidias ; — the reflec- 
tions of all not dead to sentiment, who descend to the subteiTa- 
nean habitation of Pompeii, — handle the utensils that once 
ministered to the wants, and the ornaments subservient to the 
luxmy of a polished city, — behold the rut of wheels upon the 
pavement hidden for ages from human sight, — and realize the 
awful hour when the hum of industry and the song of joy, the 
wailing of the infant and the garrulity of age, were suddenly 
and forever silenced by the iiery deluge which buried the city, 
until accident and industry, after the lapse of nearly eighteen 
centuries, revealed its ruins to the curiosity and cupidity of the 



These remarks, in which you may think there is more of truth 
than of novelty, have been suggested by the experiment, which, 
a few days since, I attempted, to condense in the compass of a 
short address a few ideas appropriate to this occasion. Begin- 
ning to think upon matters connected with the old Town House, 
I found my mind confused, and overwhelmed with the multi- 
tudinous associations of our early history which it naturally 
induced. To indulge them to a great extent, would trench 
upon the province and the hour assigned to another, whose 
eloquence will furnish the principal gratification of the day. It 
is, therefore, indispensable, to confine myself to a few observa- 
tions, and coi^equently to do but imperfect justice to my feel- 
ing and the subject. 

The history of the Town House, considered merely as a com- 
pages of brick and wood, is short and simple. It was erected 
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between the yeai's 1657 and 1659, and was piineipally of wood, 
as far as can be ascertained. The contractor received six hun- 
dred and eighty pounds, on a final settlement in full of all con- 
tracts. This was probably the whole amount of the cost, being 
double that of the estimate — a ratio pretty regularly kept up in 
our times. The population of the town, sixty yeai-s afterwards, 
was about ten thousand ; and it ia allowing an increase beyond 
the criterion of its actual numbers at subsequent periods, to pre- 
sume that at the time of the first erection of the Town House, 
it numbered three thousand souls. In 1711, the building was 
burnt to the ground, and soon afterwards built with brick. In 
1747, the interior was again consumed by fire, and soon repaired 
in the form which it retained until the present improvement, 
with the exception of some alterations in the apartments made 
upon the removal of the Legislature to the new State House. 
The eastern chamber was originally occupied by the Council, 
afterwards by the Senate. The Representatives constantly held 
their sittings in the western chamber. The floor of these was 
supported by pillars, and terminated at each end by doors, and 
at one end by a flight of steps leading into State Street In the 
day time, the doors were kept open, and the floor served as a 
walk for the inhabitants, always much frequented, and during 
the sessions of the courts, thronged. On the north side, were 
offices for the clerks of the supreme and inferior coui'ts. In 
these the judges robed themselves, and walked in procession, 
followed by the bar, at the opening of the courts. Committee- 
rooms were provided in the upper story. Since the removal of 
the Legislature, it has been internally divided into apartments 
and leased for various uses in a mode familial- to you all, and it 
has now undergone great repairs. This floor being adapted to 
the accommodation of the city government, and principal officers, 
while the first floor is allotted to the post-office, newsroom, and 
private warehouses. 

In this brief account .of the natural body of the building, 
which it is believed comprehends whatever is material, there ia 
nothing certainly dazzling or extraordinary. It exhibits no 
pomp of architectural grandeur or refined taste, and has no 
pretensions to vie with the magnificent sti'uctures of other coun- 
tries or even of our own. Yet it is a goodly and venerable pile ; 
and, with its recent improvements, is an ornament of the place, 
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of whose liberty it was once the citadel. And it has an interest 
for Bostonians who enter it this day, like that wliich is felt by 
grown children for an ancient matron by whom they were 
reared, and whom, visiting after years of absence, they find her 
in her heat, chaste, old-fashioned attire, spruced up to receive 
them, with her comforts about her, and the same kind, hospi- 
table, and excellent creature, whom they left in less flourishing 
circumstances. But to this edifice there is not only a natural 
but " a spiritual body," which is the immortal soul of Independ- 
ence, Nor is there, on the face of the earth, another building, 
however venerable for its antiquity or stately in its magnifi- 
cence, however decorated by columns and porticos, and car- 
toons, and statues, and altars, and outshining " the wealth of 
Ormus or of Ind," entitled in history to more honorable men- 
tion, or whose spires and turrets are suiTounded with a more 
glorious halo, than this unpretending building. 

This assertion might be justified by a review of the parts per- 
formed by those who have made laws for a century after the first 
settlement of Boston; of their early contention for their chartered 
rights ; of their perils and difficulties with the natives ; of their 
costly and heroic exertions in favor of the mother country in the 
common cause. But I pass over them all, replete as they are 
with interest, with wonder, and with moral. Events posterior to 
those growing out of them indeed, and taking from tlieni their 
complexion, are considered by reflecting men as having pro- 
duced more radical changes in the charsicter, relations, proapects, 
and (so far as it becomes us to prophesy) in the destinies of the 
human family, than all other evente and revolutions that have 
trEmspired since the Christian era. I do not say that the princi- 
ples which have led to these events originated here. But I ven- 
ture to assert that here, within these walls, they were first prac- 
tically apphed to a weU-regulated machinery of human passions, 
conscious rights, and steady movements, which, forcing these 
United States to the summit of prosperity, has been adopted as 
a model by which other nations have been, and will yet be pro- 
peUed on the raih-oad which leads to universal freedom. The 
power of these engines is self-moving, and the motion is perpe- 
tual. Sages and philosophers had discovered that the world was 
made for the people who inhabit it ; and that Itings were less 
entitled in their own right to its government than lions, whose 
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claims to be lords of the forest are supported by physical prow- 
ess. But the books and treatises which maintained these doc- 
trines were read by the admirers of the Lockes and Sidneys and 
Miltons and Harringtons, and replaced on their shelves as bril- 
liant theories. Or, if they impelled to occasional action, it 
ended in bringing new tyrants to the throne and sincere patriots 
to the scaffold. But your progenitors who occupied these seats 
first taught a whole people systematically to combine the united 
force of their moral and physical energies ; to learn the rights of 
insun-ection, not as written in the language of the passions, but 
in codes and digests of its justifiable cases ; to enforce them 
under the restraints of discipline ; to define and limit its objects ; 
to be content with success, and to malte sure of its advantages. 
AU this they did ; and when the propitious hour had arrived, 
they called on their countrymen as the angel called upon the 
apostles, — " Come, rise up quickly, and the chains fell from 
their hands." The inspiring voice echoed through the welkin in 
Europe and America, and awakened nations. He who would 
learn the effects of it, must read the history of the world for the 
last half century. He who would anticipate the consequences 
must ponder well the probabilities with which time is pregnant 
for the next. The memory of these men is entitled to a full 
share of all the honor arising from the advantage derived to 
mankind from this change of condition, but yet is not charge- 
able with the crimes and misfortunes, more than is the memory 
of Fulton with the occasional bursting of a boiler. 

Shall I then glance rapidly at some of the scenes and the 
actors who figured in them within these walls 1 Shall I carry 
you back to the controversies between Governor Barnard and 
the House of Representatives, commencing nearly seventy ye^os 
ago, respecting the claims of the mother country to tax the Colo- 
nies without their consent ? To the stand made against writs 
of assistance in the chamber now intended for your Mayor and 
Aldermen, where and when, according to John Adams, " Inde- 
pendence was born ? " and whose star was then seen in the 
East by wise men. To the memorable vindication of the House 
of Representatives by one of its members ? To the " Rights of 
the Colonies," adopted by the Legislature as a text book, and 
transmitted by their order to the British Ministry ? To the 
aeries of patriotic resolutions, protests, and State papers, teeming 
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with indignant eloquence and irreaistible Eii'gument in opposi- 
tion to the stamp and other tax acts? To the landing and quar- 
tering of troops in the town ? To the rescinding of resolutioaa 
in obedience to royal mandates ? To the removal of the seat 
of government, and the untiring struggle in which the Legisla- 
ture was engaged for fourteen or fifteen years, supported by the 
Adamses, the Thachers, the Hawleys, the Hancocks, the Bow- 
doins, the Qnincys, and their illustrious colleagues ? In fact, the 
most important measures which led to the emancipation of the 
Colonies, according to Hutchinson, a competent judge, origin- 
ated in this house, in this apartment, with those men, who, put- 
ting life and fortune on the issue, adopted for their motto, — 

" Let suci, such only tread iWs sacred floor 
Wlio dare to love their coiintiy and be poor." 

Events of a different complexion are also associated with the 
Boston Town House. At one time it was desecrated by the 
King's troops, quartered in the Representatives' chamber, and on 
the lower floor. At another time, cannon were stationed and 
pointed toward its doors. Below the balcony in King Street, on 
the doleful night of the fifth of March, the blood of the first vic- 
tims to the military executioners was shed. On the appearance 
of the Governor in the street, he was surrounded by an immense 
throng, who, to prevent mischief to his person, though he had 
lost theii confidence, forced him into this building, with the cry 
" to the Town House ! to the Town House ! " He then went 
forth into the balcony, and promising to use his endeavors to 
bring the offenders to justice, and advising the people to retire, 
they dispersed, vociferating " home ! home I " The Governor 
and Council remained all night deliberating in dismal conclave, 
while the friends of their country bedewed their pillows with 
tears, — "such tears as patriots shed for dying laws." But I 
would not wish, under any circumstances, to dwell upon inci- 
dents like these, thanltful as I am that time, which has secured 
our freedom, has extinguished our resentments. I therefore turn 
from these painful reminiscences, and refer you to the day when 
Independence, mature in age and loveliness, advanced with 
angelic grace from the chamber in which she was born into the 
same balcony, and holding in her hand the immortal sci-oll on 
which her name and character and claims to her inheritance 
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were inscribed, received from the sti-eet, filled with an impene- 
trable phalanx, and windows glittering with a blaze of beauty, 
the heartfelt homage and electrifying peals of the men, women, 
and children of the whole city. The splendor oT that glorious 
vision of my childhood seems to be now present to my view, and 
the harmony of that universal concert to vibrate in my ear. 

Such, gentlemen, is the euraory and meagre chronicle of the 
men and the occurrences which have given celebrity to this 
building. And if it be true, that wc are now before the altar, 
whence the coals were taken which have Idndled the flame of 
liberty in two hemispheres, you will realize with me the senti- 
ment already expressed, that the most interesting associations 
of the eventful history of the age might rise in natural trains, 
and be indulged and presented on this. occasion without violence 
to propriety. 

We, gentlemen, have now become, for a short period, occu- 
pants of this temple of Liberty. Henceforth, for many years, 
the city government will probably be here administered. The 
duties of its members are less arduous, painful, and dignified 
than those of the eminent persons who once graced these seats, 
and procured for us the privilege of admission to them. Yet, 
let not these duties be undervalued. They are of sufficient 
weight and importance to excite a conscientious desire in good 
minds, to cultivate a pubfic spirit, and imitate with reverence 
great examples. There is ample scope for dispositions to seiTe 
our fellow- citizens in the department of the city government. 
It is charged with concerns affecting the daily comfort and 
prosperity of sixty thousand persons, a number exceeding that 
of several of these United States at the time of their admission 
into the Union. The results of their deliberations have an 
immediate bearing upon the morals, health, education, and 
purse of this community, and are generally of more interest to 
their feelings and welfare than the ordinary acts of State legis- 
lation. It is a community, which any man may regard as a 
subject of just pride to represent, rivalled by none in orderly and 
moral habits, general intelligence, commercial and mechanic 
skUl, a spirit of national enterprise, and above all a vigilance 
for the interest of posterity manifested in the provision made for 
public education. No state of society can be found more happy 
and attrEictive than yours. Many of those who are in its first 
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ranks rose from humble beginnings, and hold out encourage- 
ment to othera to follow their steps. There is, so far as I can 
judge, more real equality, and a more general acquaintance and 
intercourse among the different vocations, than is elsewhere to 
be found in a populous city. Those of the middling class as 
respects wealth, the mechanics and the workingmen, are not 
only eligible, but constantly elected to all offices in state and 
city, in such proportion as they (constituting the great majority) 
see fit to assign. We enjoy the blessings of a healthy climate, 
delightful position, and ample resources for prosperity in com- 
merce, manufactures, and the mechanic arte, all of which, I am 
persuaded, are at this moment gradually reviving, after some 
vicissitude from time and chance, which happen to all things. 
May we, and those who will succeed us, appreciate the respoo- 
sibleness attached to our places by the merit of our predeces- 
sors; and, though we cannot serve our country to the same 
advantage, may we love it with equal fidelity. And may the 
Guardian Genius of our beloved city forever delight to dwell in 
these renovated walls ! 
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Adlres^ to he C tizenaot Boato o tie 7tli Sjtcmlp 1830, the Close of 
the Se nd Cent rj from the F r» feetflen ent ot th? City. By Josiai 
Qnincj Pre dent of Har a I L n vtr" tj 

Op all the af[ection=i of man tho?e ■which c iinect him with 
an estry ire among tl e nio t natuial and generous. They 
enlarge the spheie of hi? iiteiest? multiply his motives to 
virtue ind g e intensity t his sense f dity to generations to 
come by the perception of obligation to those which are past, 
In whate er mode ot existence man finds himself, be it savage 
or iivdized he percei\es that he is indebted for the far greater 
part of Ills posaessioni and enjoyments to events over which he 
had no control to individuals whose name** perhaps, never 
reached hjs ear to sacnfic m ^hich he ne^er shared; and 
to suflcnngB awakening m his bosom few ind very transient 
sympathies 

Cties and empires not less than individuals, are chiefly 
indebted for their fortunes to circumstances and influences inde- 
pendent of the labois and wisdom of the pas ing generation. 
Is our lot cast in a happy soil beneath a tavored sky, and 
under the shelter of Iree m&titutions ' How f w of all these 
ble smgsdoue owe to oir o'wn poMcr oi our own pi-udence! 
How feu (.n ^^hich we cannot discern the impiess of long past 
generations ' 

It IS natural that reflections of this kind should awaken curi- 
osity concernmg the men of past ages It is suitable, and 
characteristic ot noble natures to love to trace ia venerated 
msbtutions the evidences of incestral woith and wisdom; and 
to cherish that mingled sentiment l f a'w e aid a Jmiration, which 
talcps possession of the soul m the pie ence tf ancient, deep- 
laid and massy monuments of intellectual and moral power. 
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Under impulses thus natural and generous, at the invitation 
of yotir municipal authorities, you have assembled, Citizens of 
Boston, on this day, in commemoration of the era of the found- 
ation of your city, bearing in fond recollection the virtues of 
your fathers, to pass in review the circumstances which formed 
their character, and the institutions which bear its stamp ; to 
take a rapid survey of that broad horizon, which is resplendent 
with their glories ; to compress, within the narrow circle of an 
hour, the results of memory, perception, and hope ; combining 
honor to the past, gratitude for the present, and fidelity to the 
future. 

Standing, after the lapse of two centuries, on the very spot 
selected for us by our fathers, and surrounded by social, moral, 
and religious blessings greater than paternal love, in its fondest 
visions, ever dared to fancy, wc naturally turn our eyes back- 
ward, on tfae descending current of yeaj-s ; seeking the causes of 
that prosperity, which hah given this city so distinguished a 
name and rank among similar associations of men. 

Happily its foundations were not laid in dark ages, nor is its 
origin to be sought among loose and obscure traditions. The 
age of our early ancestors was, in many respects, eminent for 
learning and civilization. Our ancestors themselves were deeply 
versed in the knowledge and attainments of their period. Not 
only their motives and acts appear in the general histories of 
their time, but they are unfolded in their own writings, with a 
simplicity and boldness, at once commanding admiration and 
not permitting mistake. If this condition of things restrict the 
imagination in its natural tendency to exaggerate, it assists the 
-judgment rightly to analyze, and justly to appreciate. If it 
deiiy the power, enjoyed by ancient cities and states, to elevate 
our ancestors above the condition of humanity, it confers a much 
more precious privilege, that of estimating by unequivocal stand- 
ards the intellectual and moral greatness of the early, interven- 
ing, and passing periods ; and thus of judging concerning com- 
parative attainment and progress in those qualities which con- 
stitute the dignity of our species. Instead of looking back, as 
antiquity was accustomed to do, on fabling legends of giants 
and heroes, — of men exceeding in size, in strength, and in 
labor, all experience and history, and consequently, being obliged 
to contemplate the races of men, dwindling with time, and 
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growing leos amid inati ing 'itimuKiit ind aUantige we 
aie thus enabled to \ ew things m bghto moie conformed to the 
natural suggestions of reason and the actual results of obseiva 
tion — to witness improvement m its slow but sure progiess 
in a general advance, constant and unquestionable — to pay 
due honoris to the greatness, and vutues of our early ^ncestols, 
and be at the sime time just to the not mfeiioi gieatness and 
virtues of succeeding generations of men their descendant? and 
OUT progenitois Thus we substintiate the chcenng conviction 
that the virtues of ancient times have not been lost, oi debased, 
in the course of their descent but m many respects, have been 
refined and elevated and &o standing faithful to the generations 
vvhich ore past and Jearless iji the pieacnee ot the generations to 
come we accumulate on oiir own times the responsibility that 
an mheiitance which has descenlcd to us enlaiged and im 
pioved shall not be transmitted by ut, diminished or detenoiated 
As our thoughts cour e along the events of past times tiom 
the hour of the first settlement ot Boston to that m w hich we 
are now assembled they tiace the strong ftatures of its charac 
ter indehbly impie^sed upon lis acts and in its history — clear 
conceptions of duty ; bold vindications of right ; readiness to 
incur dangers and meet sacrifices, in the maintenance of liberty, 
civil and religious. Early selected as the place of the chief 
settlement of New England, it has, through every subsequent 
period, maintained its relative ascendency. In the arts of peace 
and in the energies of war, iu the virtues of prosperity and 
adversity, in wisdom to plan and vigor to execute, in extensive- 
nes3 of enterprise, success in accumulating wealth, and liberality 
in its distribution, its inhabitants, if not unrivalled, have not 
been surpassed, by any similar society of men. Through good 
report and evil report, its influence has at all times been so dis- 
tinctly seen and acknowledged in evente, and been so decisive 
on the destinies of the region of which it was the head, that the 
inhabitants of the adjoining colonies of a foreign nation early 
gave the name of this place to the whole country ; and at this 
day, among their descendants, the people of the whole United 
States^ are distinguished by the name of " Bostonians." 

1 Bostojuih. The name is tlitia applied, at this day, by the Canadian French, 
During our EevolutJOBavy War, Americans from the United States were thus 
designated in France. Nor was tie custom wholly discoiidaued even as late as 
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Amidstf perils and obstructions, on the bleak side of the 
mountain on which it was first cast, the seedling oak, self- 
rooted, shot upward with a determined vigor. Now slighted 
and now assailed ; amidst alternating sujiahine and storm ; with 
the axe of a native foe at its root, and the lightning of a foreign 
power, at times, scathing its top, or withering its branches, it 
grew, it flourished, it stands — may it forever stand! — the 
honor of the field. 

On this occasion, it is proper to speak of the founders of our 
city, and of their glory. Now in its ti'ue acceptation, the term 
glory expresses the splendor, which emEinates from virtue in the 
act of producing general and permanent good. Right concep- 
tions, then, of the glory of our ancestors, are alone to be attained 
by analyzing their virtues. These virtues, indeed, are not seen 
charactered in breathing bronze, or in living marble. Our ances- 
tors have left no Corinthian temples on our hills, no Gothic 
cathedrals on our plains, no prond pyramid, no storied obelisk, 
in our cities. But mind is there. Sagacious enterprise is there. 
An active, vigorous, intelligent, moral population throng our 
cities, and predominate in our fields ; men, patient of labor, 
submissive to law, respectful to authority, regardful of right, 
faithful to liberty. These are the monuments of our ancestors. 
They stand immutable and immortal, in the social, moral, and 
inteUecfcual condition of their descendants. They exist in the 
spirit which their precepts instilled, and their example implanted. 
Let no man think, that, to analyze and place in a just light the 
virtues of the first settlers of New England, is a departure from 
the purpose of this celebration ; or deem so meanly of our 
duties, as to conceive that merely local relations, the circum- 
stances which have given celebrity and character to this single 
city, are the only, or the most appropriate topics for the occa- 
sion. It was to this spot, during twelve successive years, that 
the great body of those first settlers emigrated. In this place, 
they either fixed permanently their abode, or took their depart- 
ure from it for the coast, or the interior, "Whatever honor 
devolves on this metropolis from the events connected with its 

the year 1795. "We may remark," says a writer in the Collections of the 
Massachisetis ISsl<mcol Society, (Vol. vi., First Series, p. 69,) "ttiat Boston 
was not only the capital of Massachusetts, hut the town most celebrated of any 
in North America. Its trade was ejttenave j and (he name often stands for the 
countr;/ in old aiMors." 
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first settlement, is not solitary or exclusive ; it is shared with 
MsLssachusetts ; with New England ; in some sense, with the 
whole United States. For what part of this wide empire, be it 
sea or shore, lake or river, mountain or valley, have the descend- 
ants of the first settlers of New England not traversed ? what 
depth of forest, not peneti-ated ? what danger of nature or man, 
not defied 1 Where is the cultivated field, in redeeming which 
from the wilderness, their vigor has not been displayed ? Where, 
amid unsubdued nature, by the side of the first log hut of the 
settler, does the school-house stand and the church spae rise, 
unless the sons of New England are there ? Where does im- 
provement advance, under the active energy of willing hearts 
and ready hands, prostrating the moss-covered monareha of the 
wood, and from their ashes, amid thek charred roots, bidding the 
greensward and the waving harvest to upspring, and the spirit 
of the fathers of New England- is not seen, hovering, and shed- 
ding around the benign influences of sound, social, moral, and reli- 
gious institutions, stronger and more enduring than knotted oai, 
or tempered steel ? The swelling tide of their descendants has 
spread upon our coasts ; ascended our rivers ; taken possession 
of our plains. Already it encircles our lakes. At this hour the 
rushing noise of the advancing wave startles the wild beast in 
his lair among the prairies of the West. Soon it shall be seen 
chmbing the Rocky Mountains ; and, as it dashes over their 
cliffs, shall be hailed by the dwellers on the Pacific, as the har- 
binger of the coming blessings of safety, liberty, and truth. 

The glory, which belongs to the virtues of our ancestors, is 
seen radiating from the nature of their design ; from the spirit 
in which it was executed ; and from the character of their insti- 
tutions. 

That emigration of Englishmen, which, two centuries ago, 
resulted in the settlement, on this day, of this metropolis, was 
distinguished by the comparative greatness of the means em- 
ployed, and the number, rank, fortune, and intellectual endow- 
ments of those engaged in it, as leaders, or associates. Twelve 
ships, transporting somewhat less than nine hundred souls, 
constituted the physical strength of the first enterprise. In the 
course of the twelve succeeding years, twenty-two thousand 
souls emigrated in one hundred and ninety-two ships, at a cost, 
including the private expenses of the adventurers, which cannot 
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be estimated in our currency, at less than one million of dollars. 
At that time the tide of emigration was stayed. Intelligent 
■writers of the last century assert, that more persons had subse- 
quently gone fi-om New England to Europe, than had come to 
it during the same period from that quarter of the globe. A 
coteraporavy historian^ represents the leaders of the first emigra- 
tion, as " gentlemen of good estate and reputation, descended 
&om, or connected by marriage with, noble families; having 
large means, and great yearly revenue sufficient in all reason to 
content; their tables abundant in food, their coffers in coin; 
possessing beautiful houses, filled with rich furniture ; gainful in 
their business, and growing rich daQy; well provided for them- 
selves, and having a sure competence for their children ; want- 
ing nothing of a worldly nature to complete the prospects of ease 
and enjoyment, or which could contribute to the pleasures, the 
prospects, or the splendors of Hfe." 

The question forces itself on the mind, Why did such men 
emigrate ? "Why did men of their condition exchange a plea- 
sant and prosperous home for a repulsive and cheerless wilder- 
ness ; a civilized for a barbarous vicinity ? Why, quitting 
peaceful and happy dwellings, dare the dangers of tempestuous 
and unexplored seas, the rigors of untried and severe climates, 
the difficulties of a hard soil, and the inhuman warfare of a 
savage foe ? An answer must be sought in the character of the 
times; and in the spirit, which the condition of their native 
country and age had a direct tendency to excite and cherish. 

The general dvil and religious aspect of the English nation, 
in the age of our ancestors, and in that immediately preceding 
their emigration, was singularly hateful and repulsive. A forei gn 
hierarchy, contending with a domestic despotism for infallibility 
and supremacy, in matters of faith. Confiscation, imprison- 
ment, the axe and the stake, approved and customary means 
of making proselytes and promoting uniformity. The fires of 
Smithfield, now lighted by the corrupt and selfish zeal of Roman 
pontiifs ; and now rekindled, by the no less corrupt and selfish 
zeal of English sovereigns. All men clamorous for the rights 
of conscience, when m subjection; eiII actively persecuting, 
when in authority. Everywhere religion considered as a state 

J Johnson's " Wonda'W(^hng Pimiidence of Sian'a Saviour in New Eng- 
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entity, and having apparently no real exiatence, except in asso- 
ciations in support of established power, or in opposition to it. 

The moral aspect of the age was not less odious than its 
civil. Every benign and characteristic virtue of Chi-istianity 
was publicly conjoined, in close alliance with its most offensive 
opposite. Humility wearing the tiara, and brandishing the 
keys, in the excess of the pride of temporal and spiritual power. 
The Roman pontiff, under the title of " the servant of servants," 
with his foot on the neck of every monarch in Christendom ; 
and under the seal of the fisherman of Galilee, dethroning kings 
and giving away kingdoms. Pmity, content, and self-denial 
preached by men, who held the wealth of Europe tributary to 
their luxury, sensuality, and spiritual pride. Brotherly love in 
the mouth, while the hand apphed the instrument of torture. 
Chavity, mutual forbeai'ance, and forgiveness chanted in unison 
with clanking chains and crackling fagots. 

Nor was the intellectual aspect of the age less repulsive than 
its civil and moral. The native charm of the religious feeling 
lost, or disfigured amidst forms, and ceremonies, and disciplines. 
By one class, piety was identified with copes, find crosiers, and 
tippets, and genuflexions. By another class, all these were 
abhorred as the tricks and conjui-ing garments of popei-y, or at 
best, in the language of Calvin, e^ " tolerable fooleries ; " while 
they, on their part, identified piety with looks, and language, 
and gestures, extracted or typified from Scripture, and fashioned 
according to the newest "pattern of the mount." By none 
wece the rights of private judgment acknowledged. By all, 
creeds, and dogmas, and confessions, and catechisms, collected 
from Scripture with met.aphysical sldll, arranged with reference 
to temporal power and influence, and erected into standards of 
faith, were made the flags and rallying points of the spiritual 
swordsmen of the church mihtant. 

The first emotion, which thisview of that period excites, at 
the present day, is contempt or disgust. But the men of that 
age are no more responsible for^the mistakes into which they 
fell, under the circumstances in which the intellectual eye 
was then placed, than we, at this day, for those optical illusions 
to which the natural eye is subject, before time and experience 
have corrected the judgment, and instructed it in the true laws 
of nature and vision. It was their fate to live in the crepuscular 
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state of the intellcctuaL day, and by the law of their nature they 
were compelled to see things darkly, through false and shifting 
mediums, and in lights at once dubious and deceptive. For 
centuries, a night of Egyptian darkness had overspread Europe, 
in the " palpable obscure " of which, priests and monarchs and 
nobles had not only found means to inthral the minds of the 
multitude, but absolutely to lose and bewilder their own. When 
the light of learning began to dawn, the first rays of the rising 
splendor dazzled and confused, rather than directed the mind. 
As the coming light penetrated the thick darkness, the ancient 
cumulative doud severed into npw forms. Its broken masses 
became tinged with an uncertain and shifting radiance. Sha- 
dows assumed the aspect of substances ; the evanescent sugges- 
tions of fancy, the look of fixed reafities. The wise were at a 
loss what to believe, or what to discredit; how to quit, and 
where to hold. On all sides sprang up sects and parties, infinite 
in number, incomprehensible in doctrine ; often imperceptible in 
difference ; yet each claiming for itself infallibility, and, in the 
sphere it affected to influence, supremacy; each violent and 
hostile to the others, haughty and hating its non-adhering 
brother, in a spirit wholly repugnant to the humility and love 
inculcated by that religion, by which each pretended to be actu- 
ated ; and ready to resort, when it had power, to corporal penal- 
ties, even to death itself, as allowed modes of self-defence and 
proselytism. 

It was the fate of the ancestors of New England to have their 
lot cast in a state of society thus unprecedented. They were 
of that class of the English nation, in whom the systematic per- 
secutions of a concentrated, civfl, and ecclesiastical despotism 
had enkindled an intense interest concerning man's social and 
religious rights. Their sufferings had created in their minds a 
■vivid and inextinguishable love of civil and religious liberty ; a 
fixed resolve, at every peril, to assert and maintain their natural 
rights. Among the boldest and most intelligent of this class of 
men, chiefly known by the name of Puritans, were the founders 
of this metropolis. To a superficial view, their zeal seems 
directed to forms and ceremonies and disciplines which have 
become at this day obsolete or modified, and so seems mistaken 
or misplaced. But the wisdom of zeal for any object is not to 
be measured by the particular nature of that object, but by the 
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nature of the principle, which the circumstances of the times or 
of society have identified with such object. Liberty, whether 
civil or rehgious, is among the noblest objects of human regard. 
Yet, to a being constituted like man, abstract liberty has no 
existence, and over him no practical influence. To be for him 
an efficient principle of action, it must be embodied in some 
sensible object Thus, the form of a cap, the color of a surphce, 
ship-money, a tax on tea or on stamped paper, objects in them- 
selves indiiferent, have been so inseparably identified with the 
principle temporarily connected with them, that martyrs have 
died at the stake, and patriots have fallen in the field, and this 
wisely and nobly for the sake of the principle, made by the cir- 
cumstances of the time to inhere in them. 

Now, in the age of our fathers, the principle of civil and reli- 
gions liberty became identified with forms, disciplines, and 
modes of worship. The zeal of our fathers was graduated by 
the importance of the inhering principle. This gave elevation 
to that zeal. This ci-eates interest in their sufferings. This 
entitles them to rank among patriols and martyrs who have 
volunt^iiily sacrificed themselves to the cause of conscience and 
their country. Indignant at being denied the enjoyment of the 
rights of conscience, which were in that age identified with those 
sensible objects, and resolute to vindicate them, they quitted 
country and home, crossed the Atlantic, and, without other 
auspices than their own strength and their confidence in heaven, 
they proceeded to lay the foundation of a commonwealth, under 
the principles, and by the stamina of which, their posterity have 
established an actual and uucontr overfed independence, not less 
happy than glorious. To their enthusiastic vision all the com- 
forts of life and aU the pleasures of society were light and worth- 
less in comparison with the Hberty they sought. The tempest- 
uous sea was less dreadful than the troubled waves of civil dis- 
cord ; the quicksands, the unknown shoals, and unexplored 
shores of a savage coast, less fearful than the metaphysical 
abysses and perpetually shifting whirlpools of despotic ambi- 
tion and ecclesiastical policy and intrigue; the bow and the 
tomahawk of the transatlantic barbarian, less terrible than the 
flame and fagot of the civilized European. In the calm of our 
present peace and prosperity, it is difficult for us to realize or 
appreciate their sorrows and sacrifices. They sought a new 
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world, lying far off in space, destitute of ail the attractions which 
malte home and native land dear and venerable. Instead of 
cultivated fields and a civilized neighborhood, the prospect before 
them presented nothing but dieaiy wastes, cheerless climates, 
and repulsive wildernesses possessed by wild beasts and sava- 
ges ; the intervening ocean unexplored and intersected by the 
fleets of a hostile nation ; its usual dangers multiplied to the 
fancy, and, in fact, by ignorance of real hazards and natural 
fears of such as the event proved to be imaginary. 

" Pass on," exclaims one of these adventurers,^ " and attend, 
while these soldiers of faith ship for this western world ; while 
they and their wives and their little ones take an eternal leave 
of their counfiy and kindred. "With what heart-breaking affec- 
tion did they press loved friends to their bosoms whom they 
were never to see again ! their voices broken by grief, till tears 
streaming eased their hearts to recovered speech again ; natural 
affections clamorous, as they take a perpetual banishment from 
their native soil ; their enterprise scorned ; their motives derided ; 
and they counted but madmen and fools. But time shall dis- 
cover the wisdom with which they were endued, and the sequel 
shall show how their policy overtopped all the human policy of 
this world." 

Winthrop, their leader and historian, in his simple nan-ative 
of the voyage, exhibits them, when, in severe sufferings, resigned ; 
in instant expectation of battle, fearless ; amid storm, sickness, 
and death, calm, confident, and undismayed. " Our tiust," says 
he, " was in the Lord of hosts." For years, Winthrop, the 
leader of the first great enterprise, was the Chief Magistrate of 
the infant metropolis. His prudence guided its councils. His 
valor directed its strengtL His life and fortune were spent in 
fixing its character, or in improving its destinies. A bolder 
spirit never dwelt, a truer heart never beat in any bosom. Had 
Boston, like Rome, a consecrated calendar, there is no name 
better entitled than that of Winthrop to be registered as its 
" patron saint." 

From Salem and Charlestown, the places of their first land- 
ing, they ranged the Bay of Massachusetts to fix the head of the 
settlement. After much deliberation, and not without opposi- 
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tion, they selected this spot, known to the natives by the name 
of Shawnrnt, and to the adjoining settleis by that of TrimowM- 
ain ; the former indicating the abnndance and sweefjiesa of its 
waters ; the latter, the peculiar character of its hiOs. 

Accustomed as we are to the beauties of the place and its 
vicinity, and in the daily perception of the charms of its almost 
unrivalled scenery, — in the centre of a natural amphitheatre, 
whose sloping descents the riches of a laborious and intellectual 
cultivation adorn, — where hill and vale, river and ocean, island 
and continent, simple nature and unobtrusive art, with con- 
trasted and intei'changing harmonies, form a rich and gorgeous 
landscape, we are little able to realize the almost repulsive 
aspect of its original state. We wonder at the blindness of 
those who, at one time, constituted the majority, and had well- 
nigh fixed elsewhere the chief seat of the settlement. Nor are 
we easily just to "Winthrop, Johnson, and their associates, whose 
skill and judgment selected this spot, and whose fiiTnness settled 
the wavering minds of the multitude upon it, as the place for 
their metropolis ; a decision which the experience of two centu- 
ries has irrevocably justified, and which there is no reason to 
apprehend that the events or opinions of any century to come 
will reverse. 

To the eyes of the first emigrants, however, where now exists 
a dense and aggregated mass of living beings and material 
things, amid all the accommodations of life, the splendors of 
wealth, the delights of taste, and whatever can gratify the culti- 
vated intellect, there were then only a few hills, which, when the 
ocean receded, were intersected by wide mai-shes, and when its 
tide returned, appeared a group of lofty islands, abruptly rising 
from the surrounding waters. Thick forests concealed the 
neighboring hills, and the deep silence of nature was broken 
only by the voice of the wild beast or bird and the warwhoop of 
the savage. 

The advantages of the place were, however, clearly marked 
by the hand of nature ; combining at once present convenience, 
future security, and an ample basis for permanent growth and 
prosperity. Towards the continent it possessed but a single 
avenue, and that easily fortified. Its hills then commanded, not 
only its own waters, but the hills of the vicinity. At the bottom 
of a deep bay, its harbor was capable of containing the proudest 
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navy of Etiiope ; yet, locked by islands, and guarded by wind- 
ing channels, it presented great difficulty of access to strangers, 
and to the inhabitants great facility of protection against mari- 
time invasion ; while to those acquainted with its waters, it was 
both easy and accessible. To these advantages were added 
goodness and plenteousness of water, and the security afforded 
by that once commanding height, now, alas I obliterated and 
almost forgotten, since ai-t and industry have levelled the predo- 
minating mountain of the place ; from whose lofty and impos- 
ing top the beacon fire was accustomed to rally the neighboring 
population on any threatened danger to the metropolis. A sin- 
gle cottage, from which ascended the smoke of the hospitable 
hearth of Blackstone, who had occupied the peninsula several 
years, was the sole civilized mansion in the solitude ; the kind 
master of which, at first, welcomed the coming emigrants ; but 
soon, disliking the sternness of their manners and the severity of 
their discipline, abandoned the settlement. His rights, as first 
occupant, were recognized by our ancestors ; and, in November, 
1634, Edmund Qulncy, Samuel Wildbore, and others, were 
authorized to assess a rate of thirty pounds for Mr. Blackstone,^ 
on the payment of which all local rights in the peninsula became 
vested in its inhabitants. 

The same bold spirit which thus led o\ir aircestors across the 
Atlantic, and made them prefer a wilderness where liberty might 
be enjoyed, to civilized Europe where it was denied, will be 
found characterizing all their institutions. Of these, the limits 
of the time permit me to speak only in general terms. The 
scope of their policy hsis been usually regarded as though it were 
restricted to the acquisition of religious liberty in the relation of 
colonial dependence. No man, however, can truly understand 
their institutions and the policy on which they were founded, 
without taking as the basis of all reasonings concerning them, 
that civil independence was as truly their object as religious 
liberty ;^ in other words, that the possession of the former was. 



1 Winihrop, toI. L p. 4S ; note by J. Savage. 

S The teslimoay of Chalmera, in hia Political Annals of Ihe United Colonies, 
to the early and undeviating spirit of independence which actuated tbe first 
emigrants to Masaaehnsetls, is constant, unequiyocal, and conclusive. Those 
annals were written during the American Revolution, and published in the year 
1 780, in tlie heat of that controversy, and under the auspices of the Britash 
government A few exlaiicts from that work, tending to show the perdnacioas 
28* 
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in their opinion, the essential means, indispensable to the secure 
enjoyment of the latter, which was their great end. 

The master- passion of our early ancestors was dread of the 

Slrit of independence whioh characterized our ancestors, and corroborative of 
e portion maintained in the texir, cannot fail to be intereeting. 

"The charier of Charles 1, obtained in March, 1628-9, was lie only one 
which Massachuaetls possessed prior to Jhe Beyoliition of 1B88, and contained ita 
most ancient privilegea On Sas was mosi dexterously engrafted, not only Hie ori- 
ginal gOEemment of (fta( colony, ha eaen indspendence itself." Book L o- vi, 
p. 136. 

" The nature of their government Tmas now (1634) changed by a variety of 
regulations, the legality of which cannot easily be supporlea by any other than 
those prmdplea of independence whioh sprang iip among then, and have at aU 
times governed ffteir actions." Book L p. 168. 

Concerning the confederation entered into by the United Colonies of Hew 
England in 1S48, Chalmers thua espreaaea himaelf 

" The most inattentive must perceive the exact reaemblance that confedera- 
tion beara to a amilar junction of the Colonies, more recent, [that of 1775] 
exteUMve, and powerfiil. Both originttied from Massaehtisetls, always fruitful in 
projects of impendence. Wise men at the era of both remarked, that those 

memorcAle assodations est^ished a complete system of absoluti ' ' 

because the p™tcyiles upon which it -mis erected NBCEaaAMxx l. 



" The principles upon which this famotia association [that of 1 643] was formed, 
were altogether thoae of independency, and it cannot easily be supported on 
any other. The consent of the governing powers in England was never applied 
for, and was never given." Book I. o, viii. pp. 1 7 7, 1 78. 

" Principles of aggrandisement seem conatantly to have been had in view by 
Maesachnsetfs, as the only rule of its conduct." Book I. p. 1 80 



rs, almost altogether as an independent state. It formed leagues, n 
only with the neighboring colonies, but with foreign nations, irithout the con- 
sent or knowledge of tiie government of England. It permitted no appeals 
from its courte to the judicatories of the sovereign State, without which a depend- 
ence cannot be preserved or enforced ; and it refused to exercise its jurisdic- 
tion in the name of the Commonwealth of England. It assumed the government 
of that part of New England which is now c^d New Hiunpshire, and even 
extended its power ferther eastward over the Pi«vince of MMne ; and, by force 
of arms, it compelled thoae who had fled from ita persecutions beyond ita bound- 
aries into the wUdemess to submit to its authority. It erected a mint at Boston, 
impressing tlie year 1652 on the coin, ns the era of independence. Though, as 
we are assured, the coiningof money is the prerogative of the sovereign, and not 
■the ^vilege of a colony. 

" The practice was continued till tiie dissolutien of its government ; thus 
evincing to all whoi had been foreseen by the wise, thai a people of sack principles, 
religious and poMcal, settling at so great a distance from control, laould necessarUy 
Jorm an ind^endent Stale." . Book L c. viii, p. 181. 

" The Committee of State of the Long Parliament having resolved to oblige 
Massachnsetts to acknowledge tiieir auliiorily,bytakinga new patent from tiiem, 
and by keeping its eourls m their name, that Cobnv, according to ita wonted 
policy, by petifipn and remonairance, dedaring the love they bore the Parlia- 
ment, the sufferings they had endured in their cause, and their readiness to 
stand or IdU with Ihera, and by flattering Ci'omweiL prevailed so far aa that the 
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English hierarchy. To place themselves locally beyond the 
reach of its power, they resolved to emigi'ate. To secure them- 
selves, after their emigration, from the arm of this their ancient 

requi^tjons aboTe-mentioned were never compiled wiflt, and the General Court 
consequently gained the point in the controversy." Book L e.Tiii. pp. 184, 185. 

" But MasBaohusetta did not only thus artftilly foil the Parliament, but it out^ 
fowned and outwitted CromwelL They deelined his invitation to asast his fleet 
and army, destined to attack the Dutch at Manhattan, in 1653, and acknowledg- 
ing the continued aeries of hia favors to the Coloniaa, told ham, that, " liavin^ 
been exercUed wiM serious fhaughls of !« dnty oi that juncture, which vxre, that it 
vxu most agreeable to the gospd of peace, and safest jor theplaidaiions tojorbeaT 
the use of the sword, if it had been misled, it humbly craved his pardon." Book I. 
C. viii. p. 185. 

" The address of Massachusetts above-mentioned, it should seem, gave perfect 
sati^iiction to Crcanwell. Its winning courtship seems to have captivated hia 
ru^ed heart, and, notwithstanding a variety or complaints were made to him 
against that Colony, so strong were his attachments, that all attempts, either to 
obtain redress, or to prejudice it in bis esteem, were to no purpose. Thus did 
Massachusetts, by the prudence or vigor of its councils, triumph over its oppo- 
nents abroad." Book 1 c. vai. p. 188. 

"Alter tbe death rf Cromwell, Massachusetts acted with a cautious neutrality. 
She refused to acktimniedge (he auihoritij of Richard anymore than that of the Par- 
liament or Protector, becattsb all submission would have been incoh- 

SISTEWT WITH HEB INDEPBNDENOE." 

" She heard the tidings of the restoration with that scrupulous incredulity, with 
which men listen to news which they wish not to be true." BookL c. s. p. 249. 

"Prince Charles 11. had received so many proofs of the attachment of the 
Colonics, during the season of trki, Netv Eng&nd only excepted, that he jud^d 
rightiy, when he presumed they would listen to the news of bis restoration with 

Sleasure, and submit to his just authority with ^acrit^. Nor was he in iJie least 
eoeived. Tbey proclaimed his accession with a joy in proportion fo their recol- 
leclion of their kte sufferings, and to their hope of future blessings. Of the 
recent conduct of Massachusetts, he was well instructed ; he foresaw what really 
happened, that it would receive the tidinji^ of his good fortune with extreme 
coKmesa ; be was informed of the proceedings of a society which assembled at 
Cooper'a Hall in order to promote its intereste, and with them, (fie good old cause 
of emniiy to regal power. And in Majj, 1661, he appointed the great officers of 
state a committee, ' touching the affairs of New Enciand.' That IVince and 
Colony mutually hated and contemned and feared each other, during his reign, 
because the one somected its principles of attachment, and the other dreaded an 
invasion of its privi%es." Book I. p. 243. 

" The same vessel which brouriit King Charles's proclamation to Bosttin, in 
1G60, brought also Whalley and Goffe, two of the remcides. Far from conceal- 
ing tiiemaelves, tiey were received very court»oudy by Governor Endieott, 
ana with universal regard by the people of New England. Of this conduct, 
Charles JL was perfeefly informed, and with it he afterwards reproached Massa- 
chusetts." Book I. c. X. pp. 249, 250. 

" The General Court soon turned its attention to a subject of higher concern- 
ment, — the present condition of affairs. In order rightly to understand th^t 
duty which the peorfe owed to themselves, and that obemence which was due 
to the authority of England, a committee at length reported a declaration of 
rights and duties, which at once shows the estent of their claims, and their dex- 
terity at involving what they wished to conceal. The (Jeneral Court resolved, 
' That the patent (under God) was the first and main foundation of the civil 
polity of that Colony ; that the Governor atid Company arc, by iJie patent, a 
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oppressor, they devised a plan, which, as they thought, would 
enable them to estahlish, under a nominal subjection, an actual 
independence. The bold ajid original conception which they 
had the spirit to form and successfully to execute, was the 
attainment and perpetuation of religious liberty, under the 
auspices of a free commonwealth.^ This is the master key 
to all their poUcy ; this the glorious spirit which breathes in all 
their institutions. Whatever in them is stem, exclusive, or at 
this day seems questionable, may be accounted for, if not justi- 
fied, by its connection with this great purpose. 

body politic, which is vested with power to mate freemen; that they have 
authonty to choose a governor, deputy-governor, assialants, and select represent- 
ativea ; that this goremment hath abifity to set up all kinds of offices ; that the 
governor, deputy-governor, assistants, and select depalies, have full juris- 
oiedon, both legislative and executive, for the government of the people 
here, without appeals, ' excepting law or laws repugnant to the laws of Ene- 
iand ; ' that fliis Company is privileged to defend ifielf a^inat all who shall 
attempt its annoyance ; that any impiMilioii, prejudicial to the country, contrary 
to any of its just ordinanees fnot repugnant to the laws of EngWd) is an 
infringement of its rights.' Having thus, with a genuine air of sovereignty, by- 
its own act, established its own privileges, it decided ' concerning ita duties and 
ijle^ance ;' and these were declared to conast in upholding that Colony as of 
right bekinging to bis Majestj^, and not suWect to any foreign potentate ; in pre- 
Bervii^ Ins person and dominions ; in settKng the peace and prosperi^ of the 
jriiig and nation, by punishing crimes and by propagating the gospeL It was at 
die same time determmed, that the royal warrant for apprehending Whalley and 
CMe ought to be &ithfully executed ; that if any legally obnoxious, and fleeing 
from the wvil justice of the state of En^nd, shall come over to these parts, they 
may not expect shelter.' What a picture do these resolutions display of the 
embarraasmenla of the General Court, between its principles of independence on 
die one hand, and its apprehension rf giving offence to the slate of England on 
the other." Book L p. 262. 

" During the whole reign of Charles H. Massachusette continued to act as she 
always had done, as an independent slate. 

" Disregarding equally her charter and tiie laws of England, Masiockusetls 
established for Mi-sdf an independent goeemment, similar to those of the Grecian 
republics" Book L c. xvi p. 400 ; also c. xxii. p. 682. 

It is not easy to perceive on what ground Chalmers supports the chai^6 



Court, in their declaration of rights above quoted, from page 252 of his Annals, 
On the contrary, It seems to have been conodved in a spirit of boldness, which, 
couddering the weakness of (he Colony, might be much better denominated 
impradenljy explicit than evafiive. It la difficult to conceive what the General 
Court could have added to that declaration of their right to independent self- 
government, unless they had been prepared to draw the sword against the King, 
and throw away the scabbard. 

1 This is apparent from tiie fact, that they did form and maintfun such a com- 
monwealth, and frflm the further fact, that in no other way could they, in that 
age, have had any hc^e successfully to maintain and transmit to their posterity 
rwigious liberty, according to their conception of that blessing. Those who rea- 
son practictJty concerning tiie motives of mankind, must tSce their data from 
their maater-passions and tiie necessities of their atuation. Acta best develop 
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The question has often been raised, when and by whom the 
idea of independence of the paient state was first conceived, and 
by whose act a settled purpose to eiFect it was first indicated. 
History does not permit the people of Maaaaehusetts to make 
a question of this land. The honor of that thought, and of as 
efficient a declaration of it as in their circumstances was pos- 
sible, belongs to Winthrop, and Dudley, and Saltonstall, and 
their associates, and was included in the declaration, that " the 
only condition on which they with their families would remove to 
this coiiMry, was, that the patent mid charter should remove with 
them." ^ 

intentions. Official languf^e takea its modification from circumstances, and is 
often neceasarily a very equivoca] indication of motives. 

To escape from the dominion of the English hierarchy, was our ancestors lead- 
ing de^gn and firin purpose. They look refuge in the forms and principles of a 
comioonivealth ; trusl^g to their own intellectual skill and physical power for its 
support. They were well apprised of tie fixed determination of the En^sh 
hierarchy, from the earliCiSt times of their emigration, to subject them to its 
supremacy, if posaHe ; and this design is distinctly avowed by Chalmers, 

" The enjoyment of hherty of conscience, the free worship of the Supreme 
Being in the manner most agreeable to themselves, were the m^at objects of the 
cokimsts, which they often declared was the principal end <M their emigration. 
Neverllieless, though tiieir historians assert the contrary, the charter did not 
grant spontaneously to them a freedom, which had been denied to the solicitations 
of the Brownists ; and it is extremely probable &ai so essential ait oiaissiott 
tirose, not from aecideat, iul design. 

" !bi conformity to his intentions of establishing the Church of England in the 
planlaliona, James had refused to grant to that sect the privilege (^exerdung 
ite own peculiar modra, though soHcited by the powerful interest of the Virginia 
Company. His successor adopted and piirstKd tM same policy, under the direction 
of Laud, ' vilto, toe m* assured, kept a jealous eye over New England.' And (his 
reasoning is oonJiTmed hy the present patent, which re^ik'ed, vjWi peculiar caution, 
that ' THE OATH OF BUPKBMAci sli.aU ie adimmtered to every one, who shall 
pass to the Colony andkthabit there.'" BookL c. vi, p. 141. 

• The consentaneousness of the views entertained by Chalmers, with those 
presented in the text, respecling the motives of our ancestors in making the 
removal of the charter the condition of their emigration, is remarkable. 

" Several persons of considerable eonsec[uence m the, nation, who had adopted 
the principles of the Puritans, and who wished to enjoy their own mode of wor- 
sUp, formed the resolution of emigrating to Massaehnsetts. But they felt them- 
selves inferior, neither to the governor nor assistants of the company. They satn 
and dread&d the inconvenience of ieing governed by laws made for them without 
iheir consent ; and it appeared more rational to them, that the colony should be 
Tided hy those who made it the place of their residence, than by men duelling at 
the distance of three thousana miles, over whom (hey had no control At the 
same time, therefore, that they proposed to transport themselves, their tbnilies, 
and their estates, to that country, they inasted diat the charter should be trans- 
mitted with them, and fliat the corporate powers, which were conferred by it, 
should be executed, in future, in New England." 

" A transaction, similar to this, in all its drcumstanoes, is not to be easily met 
with in story." — Book I. c, vi. pp. 150, 151. 

It is very plain, from the above extract, that Chalmers understood the transfer 
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This simple declaration and resolve included, as ihej had the 
sagacity to perceive, all the conseqiiences of an effectual inde- 
pendence, under a nominal subjection I or protection againat 
foreign powers, a charter from the paient -itate wai necessary- 
Its transfer to New England vested, effectually, independence. 
Those wise leaders foresaw,^ that, among the troubles in Europe, 

of the charter to thia country in the light in which it is represented in the text ; 
— tliat the object was self-ffovemmenl ; an inl«nlJon "not to be governed by 
lawa made for them, without thetr consent;" — a delenniaation that those 
" should rule in New England, who made it the place of their residence ; " and 
"nol those inho dioelt at the dislance of three iliousand miles, over loliom thsy had 
no eonlrol." 

Two causes have concurred tokeep the motives of our ancestors in that mea^ 
sure, from the direct devehipment which its nature deserves. The first was, 
that their motives could not be avowed consistently with that nominal depend- 
ence, which, in the weakness of the early emigrants, was unavoidable. The 
other was, that ahnost all the impressions left concerning our early history, have 
been derived through the medium of tOie clet^, who naturally gave an excln- 
aive attention to the predonunaling moliYe, which was, unquestionablv, religious 
liberty, and paid less regard to what the colonial statesmen of that day as 
nnquestionably considered to be the essential means to that end. The men who 
aaja "they would not go to New England unless the patent went with them," 
were not clergymen, but higtininded statesmen, who knew what was included 
in that transfer. Tbdr conduct and that of iheir immediate descendants, speak 
a language o( determined civil independence, not, at this day, to be gainsaid. 

Wmthrop pves, incidental^', a remarkable evidence of his own sensibihty, on 
the sabject of the right of sel^overnment, in the very earliest period after their 
emip^on. 

"Mr. Winslow, the lale Governor of Plymouth," Winthrop relates, " being 
tins year (IfiSS^ in England, petitioned the council for a commisMon lo with- 
stand the intrusions of the Dutch and French. Now this," Winthrop remarks, 
" was undertaken toith iU advice ; for such precedents endanger our merty, that 

■WK SHOULII DO NOTHIHO HEEEAPTER BUT BY COMMISSION OUT OP EnQ- 

I^ND."— WinDa-op, vol. i. p. 172. 

1 That the early emigranla foresaw that the ts-ansfer of the charter would 
effectually vest independence, may be deduced, not only from the whole tenor 
of their conduct after their emigration, which was an effectual exercise of inde- 
pendence, but from the feet of the secrecy, with which Utis intention to transfer 
the charter was mai^lain^d, until it was aetmUy on this side of ike Allanltc. 

Our ancestors readily anticipated with what jesJousy this transfer would be 
viewed by the English government ; and were accordingly solicitoos to keep it 
from being known until they and the ori^nal charter were beyond their power. 
The original records of the Gieneral Court, in which the tope of this transfer 
of the i^rter was first agitated, speak a language on this subject, not to be 
mistaken. 

The terms of this record are as follows : — 

" At a General Court holden at London, for the Coropany of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay in New England, in Mr. Deputy's house, on Tuesday, the 28th of 
July, 1629. Present, Mr. Mathbw Chadock, Gooernor, 
Mr. Gopp, Deputy Governor." 

Hero follow tie names of tie "assistants" and "generality," who were 
present, 

"Mr. Governor read certain propositions conceived by liimeolf, uam^lj', that 
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incident to the age, and then obviously impending over their 
parent state, their settlement, from its distance and early insig- 
nificance, woiild probably escape notice. They trusted to events, 
and doubtless anticipated, that, with its increasing strength, 
even nominal subjection would be abrogated. They knew that 
weakness was the law of nature, in the relation between parent 
states and their distant and detached colonies. Nothing else 
can be inferred, not only from their making the transfer of the 
chaiier the essential condition of their emigration, thereby sever- 
ing themselves from all responsibility to persons abroad, but also 
from their instant and undeviating course of policy after their 
emigration ; ill boldly assuming whatever powers were neces- 
sary to tlieir condition, or suitable to their ends, whether attri- 
butes of sovereignty or not, without regard to the nature of the 
consequences resulting from the exercise of those powers. Nor 
"was this assumption limited to powers which might be deduced 
from the charter, but was extended to such as no act of incorpo- 
ration, like that which they possessed, could, by any possibility 
of legal construction, be deemed to include. By the magic of 

for flie advancement of the plantation, the indurang and encouri^ng persons of 
wortb and quality to transplant themselves and mmilies thither, ana for other 
weighty reasons Oierein contained, to transfer the government of die plantatiim to 
those that shaU inhabit there, and not to continue the some in subordination to 
the cwnpany here, as now it is. This business occa^oned some debate ; but S^ 
reason of the many great and cnnsvieraNe consequences thereupon depending, it 
was not now resolved upon, but those present are prioately and seriously to oon- 
Bder hereof, and to set down their particular reasons in writJng, pro and contra, 
and to produce the same at the next General Court, where they being reduced 
to heads and maturely con^dered of, the cinnpany may then proceed to a final 
resolntion therein, and in the mean time they ahe besiebd to oabky thi3 

BUSINESS SBCKETLT, THAT THE SAME BE MOT DIVULGED." See original 

Eecords of Massachusetts, p. IB. 

What onr ancestors thought they had gained, or what practical consequences 
they intended to deduce from this transfer of the patent, and from their posses- 
sion of it in this country, is apparent from the reasons, given by Winthrop, for 
not obeying die court mandate, to send the patent to Enghind. 

Winthrop'a account is as follows : — 

"The General Court was assembled, [1638,1 in which it was agreed, that 
whereas a very strict order waa sent from the Lords CommisBioners for Planlaf 
lions, for sending home our patent, upon pretence that jui^ment had passed 

r'nst it upon a quo laarratio, a letter should be written by the Governor in 
name of tiie Court, to excuse our not sending it ; for it was resolved to be 
best, not to send it, becaase then such of our Inends and others in England 
would conceive it to be surrendered, and that thereupon, we skoiiid he bound to 
receive such a Govej^or and sueA orders, as should be sent to us, and many bad 
minds, yea, and some weak ones, among ourselves, woutD thibk it tAWFUi., if 
NOT KECE38AEY, TO ACCEPT A OBNBRAl. GOVBEKOB." — Wtnthrop, vol. i. 
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their daring, a piivate act of incorporation was transmuted into 
a civil constitution of state ; under the autliority of which they 
jnade peace and declared war ; erected judicatures ; coined 
money ; raised armies ; built fleets ; laid taxes and imposts ; 
inflicted fines, penalties, and death; and, in imitation of the 
British constitution, by the consent of aU its own branches, 
without asking leave of any other, their legislature modified its 
own powers and relations, pres»3ribed the qualifications of those 
who should conduct its authority, and enjoy, or be excluded from 
its privileges. The administration of the civil Eiflairs of Massa- 
chusetts, for the sixty years next succeeding the settlement of 
this metropolis, was a phenomenon in the history of civil govern- 
ment. Under a theoretic colonial relation, an efficient and 
independent Commonwealth wa^ erected, claiming and exer- 
cising attributes of sovereignty, higher and far more extensive 
than, at the present day, in consequence of its connection with 
the general government, Massachusetts pretends either to exer- 
cise or possess. Well might Chalmers assert, as in his Political 
Annals of the Colonies he does, that " Massachusetts, with a 
peculiar dexterity, abolished her charter ; " ^ that she was always 
" fruitful in projects of independence, the principles of which, at 
all times, governed her actions."^ In this point of view, it is 
glory enough for our early ancestors, that, under manifold dis- 
advantages, in the midst of internal discontent and external 
violence and intrigue, of wars with the savages and with the 
neighboring colonies of France, they effected their purpose, and 
for two generations of men, from 1630 to 1692, enjoyed liberty 
of conscience, according to their view of that subject, under the 
auspices of a free commonwealth. 

The three objects, which our ancestors proposed to attain 
and perpetuate by aU their institutions, were the noblest within 
the grasp of the human mind, and those on which, more than 
on any other, depend human happiness and hope; — religious 
libeHy, — civil liberty, — and, as essential to the attainment and 
maintenance of both, — irdeUectual power. 

On the subject of religious liberty, their intolerance of other 
secte has been reprobated as an inconsistency, and as violating 
the very lights of conscience for which they emigrated. The 

1 Vol. i. p. 200. 2 Vol. i. pp. 158, 177. 
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inconsistency, if it exist, is altogether constructive, and the 
charge proceeds on a false assumption. The necessity of the 
policy,^ considered in connection with iiieir great design of 
independence, is apparent. They had abandoned house and 
home, had sacrificed the comforts of kindred and cultivated life, 
had dared the dangers of the sea, and were then braving the still 
more appalling terrors of the wilderness; for what? — to acquire 
liberty for all sorts of consciences ? Not so ; but to vindicate 
and maintain the liberty of their own consciences. They did 
not ci'oss the Atlantic, on a crusade, in behalf of the rights of 

1 The object of ttis policy was p«vceived by Chalmers. Thus lie reprobates 
the law, that " none should be admitted to the freedom of the company out such 
as were church members, and that none but freemen should vote at elections or 
act aa magistrates and jurymen," bei;ause it excluded from aUparticipcUioii in the 
gcmemraeiil, those wlio could not eomplj with the necessary requisil«8. He 
understood wdl, that it was a means of defence against the E^lish hierarchy, 
and intended to exclude from influence all who were of Ite English church ; 
and complains of it as being " made in the trae spirit of relaUation," (Boot L 
p. 153,) and adds, that "this seyere law, notwithstanding the TOorous exertions 
of Charles IL, continued in force till the quo wan-anto laid in rums the structure 
of the government that had established it." 

To prove the necessity of this exclusive policy of our ancestors, and that it was 
striotiy a measure of "self-defence," it is proper to remark, that as early as Apri], 
1S35, a commission was issued for the government of the Plantations, granting 
ahsolfiie power to the ArcJiiishop of Canterbury and to others, " to make laws 

AND CONSTITUTIONS, COSCBRMING EITHER THEIR STATE FUBLIC Oa THE 
UTILITY OP INDIVIDDALS, AND FOK THE BELIEF OF THE OLBKGTTO CONSIBN 
CONVENIENT MAINTENANCE UNTO THEM BT TITHES AND OBLATIONS ANB 
OTHER PROriTH ACCOEDINO TO THEIK DISCRETION," AND THEY WERE EM- 
D TO INFLICT PUNISHMENTS, EITHER BT IMPEISONMBKT OR BY LOSS 



A broader cliarter of hierarchical despotism was never conceived. The only 
means of protection against it, to which our ancestors could resort, was that 
which they adopted. By the principle of making church-membership a qualifi- 
cation for the enjoyment of &s rights of a freeman, they excluded from aU. poL- 
lical influence the fiiends of the hierarchy. To the same motive may be referred' 
that other principle, that " no chinches should be gathered but such aa were 
approved by the ma^trate." Notwitiistanding liat toe direct tendency of these 
prmciples was to destroy the influence of the crown and the hierarchy in the 
colony, the obviousness of the motive is unnotioed by Chalmers, for the sake of 
I'epeatin^ (he gross charge of bigotry; and this too at the very time when he is 
urging their design of independence against our ancestors as their great crime. 
Our ancestors could not avow their rulmg motive ; and they seem at all times to 
be actuated by the noble principle of bemg content to Bubmit in thfar own cha- 
racters to the obloquy of bigotry, as a less evil than that their children should 
become suWeot to lie hierawhy of die Stuarts. 

It is difiicult to perceive how tie principles of this commisaon eonld have, 
been otherwise resisted by our ancestors, than by putting at once out of influ- 
ence all (hose disposed to yield submission to it. Nor was it posable for them to 
apply their disqmlification direetiy to the adherents of the English hierarchy. 
They were compelled, if it were adopted at a!!, to make it general, and to 
acquiesce in the charge of bigotry in oiiier to give efficacy to their policy. 
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mankind in genera!, but in support of their own rights and liber- 
ties. Tolerate ! Tolerate whom 1 The legate of the Roman 
Pontiff, or the emissary of Charles I. and Archbishop Land? 
How consummate would have been their folly and madness, 
to have fled into the ■wilderness to escape the horrible persecu- 
tions of those hierarchies, and at once have admitted into the 
bosom of their society, men brandishing, and ready to apply, the 
very flames and fetters fcom which they had fled ! Those who 
are disposed to condemn them on this account, neither realize 
the necessities of their condition, nor the prevailing character 
of the times. Under the stern discipline of Elizabeth and James, 
the stupid bigotry of the First Charles, and the spiritual pride 
of Archbishop Laud, the spirit of the EngUsh hierarchy was 
very diflerent from that which it assumed, when, after having 
been tamed and humanized under the wholesome disciphne of 
Cromwell and his Commonwealth, it yielded itseif to the mild 
influence of the principles of 1688, and to the liberal spirit of 
Tillotson. 

But it is said, if they did not tolerate their ancient persecutors, 
they might, at least, have tolerated rival sects. That is, they 
ought to have tolerated sects, imbued with the same principles 
of intolerance as the transatlantic hierarchies ; sects, whose first 
use of power would have been to endeavor to uproot the Uberty 
of our fathers, and persecute them, according to the known 
principles of seetai'iaii action, with a virulence in the inverse 
ratio of their reciprocal likeness and proximity. Those, who 
thus reason and thus condemn, have considered but very super- 
ficially the nature of the human mind and its actual condition 
in the time of our ancestors. 

The great doctrine, now so universally recognized, that liberty 
of conscience is the right of the individual, — i concern between 
every man and his Maker, with which the civil magistrate is not 
authorized to interfere, — was scarcely, in theu- day known, 
except in private theory and solitary speculation , at a practical 
truth, to be acted upon by the civil power, it was absolutely and 
universally rejected by all men, all parties, and all '^ects, as 
totally subversive, not only of the peace of the church but of 
the peace of society.^ That great truth, now deemed ^o smiple 

1 Huifle's History of England, vol. vi. p. 168. 
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and plain, was so far from being an easy discovery of the human 
intellect, that it may be doubted whether it would ever have 
been discovered by human reason at all, had it not been for the 
miseries in which man was involved in consequence of his igno- 
rance of it. That truth was not evolved by the calm exertion 
of the human faculties, but was stricken out by the collision of 
the human passions. It was not the result of philosophic re- 
search, but was a hard lesson, taught under the lash of a severe 
disciphne, provided for the gradual instruction of a being like 
man, not easily brought into subjection to virtue, and with 
natural propensities to pride, ambition, avarice, and sellishnesg. 
Previously to that time, in all modifications of society, ancient 
or modern, religion had been seen only in close connection with 
the state. It was the univereal instrument by which worldly 
ambition shaped and moulded the multitude to its ends. To 
have attempted the estabhshment of a state on the basis of a 
perfect freedom of religious opinion, and the perfect right of 
every man to express his opinion, would then have been consi- 
dered as much a solecism, and an experiment quite as wild and 
visionary, as it would be, at this day, to attempt the establish- 
ment of a state on the principle of a perfect liberty of individual 
action, and the perfect right of every man to conduct himself 
according to his private will Had our early ancestors adopted 
the course we, at this day, are apt to deem so easy and obvious, 
and placed their government on the basis of hberty for all sorts 
of consciences, it would have been, in that age, a certain intro- 
duction of anarchy. It cannot be questioned, that all the fond 
hopes they had cherished from emigration would have been lost. 
The agents of Charles and James would have planted here the 
standard of the transatlantic monarchy and hierarchy. Divided 
and broken, without practical energy, subject to court influences 
and court favorites. New England at this day would have been 
a colony of the parent atate,i her character yet to be formed and 
her independence yet to be vindicated. 

1 Lest the consequences of an opposite policy, had it been adopted by our 
ancestors, may seent to be exaggeiated, aa bere represented, it is proper to state, 
ihat upon the streogtli and united spirit of New England mainly depended 
(under Heaven) tie auccesB of our revolutionary sfruggle. Had New England 
been divided, or even leas tmaoimoiis, independence would have scarcely been 
att^npted, or, if attempted, acquired. It will g^ve additional strengtli to this 
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The Don-toleration, which characterized our early ancestors, 
from whatever source it may have originatecl, had undoubtedly 
the effect they intended and wished. It excluded from influence 
in theix infant settlement aU the friends and adherents of the 
ancient monarchy and hierarchy; all who, from any motive, 
ecclesiastical or civil, were disposed to disturb their peace or 
their churches. They considered it a measure of " self-defence." 
And it is unquestionable, that it was chiefly instrumental in 
forming the homogeneous and exclusively repiiblican character 
for which the people of New England have, in all times, been 
distinguished; and, above aU, that it fixed irrevocably in the 
country that noble security for religious liberty, the independent 
system of church government. 

"" Tlie principle of the independence of the churches, including 
the right of every individual to unite with what church he 

■ pleases, under whatever sectarian auspices it may have been 
fostered, has, through the influence of time and experience, lost 
altogether its exclusive character. It has become the universal 
guaranty of religious liberty to all sects without discrimination, 
and is as much the protector of the Roman Catholic, the Epis- 
copalian, and the Presbyterian, as of the Independent form of 
worship. The security, which results from this principle, does 
not depend upon charters and constitutions, but on what is 
stronger than either, the nature of the principle in connection 
with the nature of man. So long as this intellectual, moral, 
and religious being, man, is constituted as he is, the unrestricted 
liberty of associating for public worship, and the independence 
of those associations of external conti-ol, will necessarily lead to 
a most happy number and variety of them. In the principle of 
the independence of each, the liberty of individual conscience 
is safe under the panoply of the common interest of aU. No 
other perfect security for liberty of conscience was ever devised 
by man, except this independence of the churches. This pos- 
sessed, liberty of conscience has no danger. This denied, it has 

argoment to obaerre, that the mtmber of traops, regular and militia, furaislied by 

alfttie States during the war of the Eevolution, was . . , 288,134 

Of these, New England furnished more than half, namelj-, . 147,674 

And Masaachnsetts alone furnished nearly one third, namely, . 83,162 

See the CdkcHons of the New Hampshire Histmical Society, vol. i. p. 236. 
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no safety. There can be no greater human security than com- 
mon right, placed under the protection of common interest. 

It is the excellence and beauty of this simple principle, that, 
while it secures all, it restricts none. Tbcy, who delight in lofty 
and splendid monuments of ecclesiastica! architecture, may raise 
the pyramid of church power, with its aspiring steps and grada- 
tions, until it terminate in the despotism of one, or a few; the 
humble dwellers at the base of the proud edifice may wonder, 
Eind admire the ingenuity of the contrivance and the splendor of 
its massive dimensions, but it is without envy and without fear. 
Safe in the principle of independence, they worship, be it in 
tent, or tabernacle, or in the open air, as securely as though 
standing on the topmost pinnacle of the loftiest fabric ambition 
ever devised. 

The glory of discovering and putting this principle to the test, 
on a scale capable of trying its efficacy, belongs to the fathers 
of Massachusetts,^ who are entitled to a full shaje of that acknow- 
ledgment made by Hume, when he asserts, "that for all the 
liberty of the English constitution that nation is indebted to the 



The glory of our ancestors radiates from no point more 
strongly than from their institutions of learning. The people 
of New England are the first known to history, who provided, 
in the original constitution of their society, for the education of 
the whole population out of the general fund. In other coun- 
tries, provisions have been made of this character in favor of 
certain particular classes, Or for the poor by way of charity. But 
here first were the children of the whole community invested 
with the right of being educated at the expense of the whole 
society ; and not only this, the obligation to take advantage 
of that right was enforced by severe supervision and penalties. 
By simple laws they founded their commonwealth on the only 
basis on which a republic has any hope of happiness or continu- 
ance, the general information of the people. They denominated 
it "barbarism" not to be able "perf'ectly to read the English 
tongue and to know the general laws."^ In soficiting a gene- 
ral contribution for the support of the 'neighboring University, 
they declare that "skill in the tongues and liberal arts, is not 
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only laudable, but necessary for the well-beirtg of the common- 
wealth."^ And in requiring every town, having one hundred 
householder, to set up a grammar school, provided with 4 
master able to fit youth for the University, the object avowed is, 
"to enable men to obtain a knowledge of the Scriptuiee, and by 
acquaintance with the ancient tongues to qualify them to dis- 
cern the true sense and meaning of the original, however cor- 
rupted by false glosses." Thus liberal and thus elevated, in 
respect of learning, were the views of our ancestors." 

To the same master-passion, dread of the English hierarchy, 
and the same main purpose, civil independence, may be attri- 
buted, in a great degree, the nature of the government which 
the principal civil and spiritual influences of the time established, 
and, notwithstanding its many objectionable features, the willing 
submission to it of the people. 

It cannot be questioned, that the constitution of the state, as 
sketched in the first laws of our ancestors, was a skilful combi- 
nation of both civil and ecclesiastical powers. Church and 
state were very curiously and efficiently interwoven with each 
other. It is usual to attribute to religious bigotry the submis- 
sion of the mass of the people to a system thus stern and exclu- 
sive. It may, however, with quite as much justice, be resolved 
into love of independence and political sagacity. 

The great body of the first emigrants doubtless coincided in 
general reUgious views with those whose influence predomiiiated 
in their church and state. They had, consequently, no personal 
objection to the stern discipline their political system established. 
They had also the sagacity to foresee that a system, which by 
its rigor should exclude from power all who did not concur willi 
their religious views, would have a direct tendency to deter 
■those in other countries from emigrating to their settlement, 
who did not agree with the general plan of policy they had 
adopted, and of consequence to increase the probabifity of their 
escape from the interference of their ancient oppressors, and the 
chance of success in laying the foundation of the free common- 
wealth they contemplated. They also doubtless perceived, that, 
with the unqualified possession of the elective franchise, they 
bad little reason to apprehend that they could not easily control 

' MeconU of lite Colony, p. 117 ; 19Lli Oct. 1852. 
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or aniiiliilate any ill effect upon their political system, arising 
from the union of church and state, should it become insup- 
portable. 

There is abundant evidence, that the submission of the people 
to this new form of church and state combination was not owing 
to ignorance, or to indifference to the true principles of civil and 
religious liberty. Notwithstanding the strong attachment of the 
early emigrants to their civil, and their almost blind devotion to 
their ecclesiastical leaders, when, presuming on their influence, 
either attempted Einy thing inconsistent with general liberty, a 
corrective is seen almost immediately applied by the spirit and 
intenigence of the people. 

In this respect, the character of the people of Boston has been 
at all times distinguished. In every period of our history, they 
have been second to none in quickness to discern or in readiness 
to meet every exigency, fearlessly hazarding life and fortune in 
support of the liberties of the commonwealth. It would be easy 
to maintain these positions by a recurrence to the annals of each 
successive age, and particula,rly to facts connected with our revo- 
lutionary struggle. A few instances only will be noticed, and 
those selected from the earliest times. 

A natural jealousy soon sprung up in the metropolis as to' the 
intentions of their civil and ecclesiastical leaders.^ In 1634 the 
people began to fear, lest, by reelecting Winthrop, they " should 
make way for a Governor for life." They accordingly gave 
some indications of a design to elect another person. Upon 
which John Cotton, their great ecclesiastical head, then at the 
height of his popularity, preached a discourse to the Ggneral 
Court, and delivered this doctrine, — "that a magistrate ought 
not to be turned out, without just cause, no more than a magis- 
trate might turn out a private man from his freehold, without 
trial."^ To show their dislike of the doctrine by the most prac- 
tical of evidences, our ancestors gave the political divine and his 
adherents a succession of lessons, for which they were probably 
the wiser all the rest of their lives. They turned out "Winthrop 
at the very same election, and put in Dudley. The year after, 
they turned out Dudley and put in Ilaynes. The year after, 
they turned out Haynes, and put in Vane. So much for the 

1 Winth-op, vol i. p. 299. ^ Ibid. vol. i, p. 132. 
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first broaching, in Boston, of the doctrine, that public office is 
of the nature of freehold. 

Iq 1635, an attempt was made by the General Court, to elect 
a certain number of magistrates as counsellors for life?- Al- 
though Cotton was the author also of this project, and notwith- 
standing his influence, yet such was the spirit displayed by ouv 
ancestors on the, occasion, that within three years the General 
Court^ was compelled to pass a vote, denying any such intent, 
and declaring that the persons so chosen should not be accounted 
magistrates, or have any authority in consequence of such elec- 
tion, 

In 1636, the great Antinomian controversy divided the country. 
Boston was for the covenant of grace ; the General Court, for 
the covenant of works. Under pretence of the apprehension of 
a riot, the General Court adjourned to Newtown, and expelled 
the Boston deputies for daring to remonstrate. Boston, indig- 
nant at this infringement of its hberties, was about electing the 
same deputies a second time. At the earnest solicitation of 
Cotton, however, they chose others. One of these was also 
expelled by the Court ; and a writ having been issued to the 
town ordering a new election," they refused making any return 
to the wairant, — a contempt which the General Court did not 
think it wise to resent. 

In 1639, there being vacancies in the Board of Assistants, the 
Governor and magistrates met and nominated three persons, 
" not with intent," as they said, " to lead the people's choice of 
these, nor to divert them from any other, but only to propound 
for consideration (which any freeman may do) and so leave the 
people to use their liberties according to their consciences." 
The result was, that the people did use their hberties according 
to their consciences. They chose not a man of them.^ So 
much for the first legislative caucus in our history. It probably 
would have been happy for their posterity, if the people had 
always treated like nominations with as little ceremony. 

About this time, also, the General Court took exception at 
the length of the " lectures," then the great delight of the people, 
and at the ill effects resulting from their frequency ; whereby 
poor people were led greatly to neglect their affairs, to the great 

" Jm. p. 186. a im. p. 302, 3 Ibid., vol. ii. p. .S43. 
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hazard also of tlieir health, owing to their long continuance in 
the night. Boston expressed sti'ong dishke i at this interference, 
" fearing that the precedent might inthral them to the civil 
power, and, besides, be a blemish upon them with their posterity, 
as though they needed to be regulated by the civil magistrate, 
and raise an ill-savor of their coldness, as if it were possible for 
the people of Boston to complain of too much preaching." 

The magistrates, fearful lest the people should break their 
bonds, were content to apologize, to abandon the scheme of 
shortening lectures or diminishing their number, and to rest satis- 
fied with a general understanding, that assemblies should break 
up in such season, as that people, dwelling a mile or two off, 
might get home by daylight. Winthrop, on this occasion, 
passes the following euloginm on the people of Boston, wliich 
every period of their history amply confirms : " They were gene- 
rally ,of that understanding and moderation, as that they would 
be easily guided in their w;ay by any rule from Scripture or 
sound reason." 

It is curious and instructive to trace the principles of our con- 
stitution as they were successively suggested by circumstances, 
and gradually gained by the intelligence and daring spirit of the 
people. For the first four years after their emigration, the free- 
men, like other corporations, met and transacted business in a 
body. At this time the people attained a representation under 
the name of deputies, who sat in the same room with the magis- 
trates, to whose negative all their proceedings were subjected. 
Next arose the struggle about the negative, which lasted for ten 
years, and eventuated in the sepai'ation of the General Court 
into two branches, with each a negative on the other.^ Then 
came the jealousy of the deputies concerning the magistrates,^ 
as proceeding too much by then- discretion for want of positive 
laws, and the demand by the deputies, that persons should be 
appointed to fiame a body of fundamental laws in resemblance 
of the Engfish Magna Charta. 

After this occurred the controversy * relative to the powers of 
the magistrates, during the recess of the General Court; con- 
cerning which, when the deputies found that no compromise 
could be made, and the magistrates declared that, " if occasion 
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required, they should act according to the power and trust com- 
mitted to them," the Speaker of the House in his place replied, — 
"Then, gentlemen, you will not be obeyed." 

In every period of our early history, the friends of the ancient 
hierarchy and monarchy were assiduous in thek endeavors to 
introdnce a form of government on the principle of an efficient 
colonial relation. Our ancestors were no less vigilant to avail 
themselves of their local situation and of the difficulties of the 
parent state to defeat those attempts ; or, in their language, "to 
avoid and proii-act." They lived, however, under a perpetual 
apprehension, that a royal governor would be imposed upon 
them by the law of force. Their resolution never faltered on the 
point of reaiftance to the extent of their power. Notwithstand- 
ing Boston would have been the scene of the struggle and the 
first victim to it, yet its inhabitants never shrunk from their 
duty through fear of danger, and were always among the« fore- 
most to prepare for every exigency. Castle Island was fortified 
chiefly, and the battery at the north end of the town, and that 
called the " Sconce," wholly by the voluntary contributions of ifs 
inhabitants. After the restoration of Charles II., their instruct- 
tions to their representatives in the General Court breathe one 
uniform spirit, — " not to recede from their just rights and privi- 
leges as secured by the patent." When, in 1662, the King's 
Commissioners came to Boston, the inhabitants, to show their 
spMt in support of their own laws, took measures to have them 
all arrested for a breach of the Saturday evening law, and acta, 
ally brought them before the magistrate for riotous and abusive 
carriage. "When Randolph, in 1684, came with his quo wa/rranio 
against their charter, on the question being taken in town meet- 
ing, " whether the freemen were minded that the General Court 
should malce full submission and entu'e resignation of their 
charter, and of the privileges therein granted, to his Majesty's 
pleasure," Boston resolved in the negcdive, without a dissentie'ni. 

In 1689, the tyranny of Andros, the Governor appointed by 
James IL, having become insupportable to the whole country, 
Boston rose, like one man ; took the battery on Fort Hill by 
assault in open day ; made prisoners of the King's Governor and 
the Captain of the King's frigate, then lying in the harbor ; and 
restored, with the concurrence of the country, the authority of 
the old charter leaders. 
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By accepting the charter of William and Mary, in 1692, the 
people of Massachusetts first yielded their claims of independ- 
ence to the Ci'own. It is only requisite to read the official 
account of the agents of the colony, to perceive both iJie resist- 
ance they made to that charter, and the necessity which com- 
pelled their acceptance of it.^ Those agents were told by the 
King's ministers, that they " must take that or none ; " that 
" their consent to it was not aslied ; " that if " they would not 
submit to the King's pleasure they must take what would fol- 
low." " The opinion of our lawyers," say the agents, " was, 
that a passive submission to the new was not a surrender of the 
old charter ; and that their taking up with this did not make the 
people of Massachusetts, in law, uncapable of obtamiiig all their 
old piHvileges, whenever a favorable opportunity should present 
itself" In the year 1776, nearly a century afterwards, that 
'( favorable opportimity did present itself," and the people of 
Massachusetts, in conformity with the opinion of their learned 
counsel and faithfnl agents, did vindicate and obtain all their 
" old privileges " of self-government. 

Under the new colonial government, thus authoritatively 
imposed upon them, arose new parties and new struggles, — 
prerogative men, earnest for a permanent salary for the King's 
Governor ; patriots resisting such an establishment, and indig- 
nant at the negative exercised by that officer. 

At the end of the first century after the settlement, three gene- 
rations of men had passed away. For vigor, boldness, enter- 
prise, and a self-sacrificing spirit, Massachusetts stood unri- 
valled.^ She had added wealth and extensive dominion to the 
English Crown. She had turned a barren wilderness into a cul- 
tivated field, and instead of barbarous tribes had planted civil- 
ized communities. She had prevented France from tailing pos- 
session of the whole of North America ; conquered Port Hoyal 
and Acadia ; and attempted the conquest of Canada with a fleet 
of thirty-two sail and two thousand men. At one time, a fifth 
of her whole effective male population was in arms. When 
Nevis was plundered by IberviUe, she voluntsirily transmitted 

' See A Brief Accovnt concerning (he Agents of New England and Aeir 
Negotiation vA!h the Court ^ Midland. By Increase Mather. London, 1691. 
» See A Defence of (Ae New England Charters, by Jeremiah Dummer, printed 
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two thousand pounds sterling for the relief of the inhabitants o£ 
that island. By these exertions her resources were exhausted, 
her treastiry was impoverished, and she stood bereft and "alone 
with her glory." 

Boston shared in the embarrassments of the Commonwealth. 
Her commerce was crippled by severe revenue laws and by a 
depreciated currency. Her population did not exceed fifteen 
thousand. In September, 1730, she was prevented from all 
notice of this anniversary by the desolations of the smallpox. 

Notwithstanding the darkness of these clouds which overhung 
Massachusetts and its metropolis at the close of the first century, 
in other aspects the dawn of a brighter day may be discerned. 
The exclusive policy in matters of religion, to which the State 
had been subjected, began gradually to give place to a more per- 
fect liberty. Literature was exchanging subtle metaphysics, 
quaint conceits, and unwieldy lore for inartificial reasoning, sim- 
ple taste, and natural thought. Dummer defended the colony in 
language polished in the society of Pope and of Bolingbroke, 
Coleman, Cooper, Chauncy, Bowdoin, and others of that con- 
stellation, were on the horizon. By their side shone the star of 
Franldin; its early brightness giving promise of its meridian 
splendors. Even now began to appear signs of revolution. 
Voices of complaint and murmur were heard in the air. " Spi- 
rits finely touched and to fine issues," — wifiing and fearless, — 
breathing unutterable things, flashed along the darkness. In the 
sky were seen streaming lights, indicating the approach of lunai- 
naries yet below the horizon, — Adams, Hancock, Otis, War- 
ren, — leaders of a glorious host, precursors of eventful times, 
" with fear of change perplexing monarchs." 

It would be appropriate, did time permit, to speak of these 
luminaries, in connection with our Revolution ; to trace the prin- 
ciples, which dictated the first emigration of the founders of this 
metropolis, through the several stages of their development; and 
to show that the declaration of independence, in 1776, itself, and 
all the struggles which preceded it, and all the voluntary sacri- 
fices, the self-devotion, and the sufferings, to which the people 
of that day submitted, for the attainment of independence, were, 
so far as respects Massachusetts, but the natural and inevitable 
consequences of the terms of that noble engagement, made by 
our ancestors, in A-ugv-st, 1629, the year before their emigration; 
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which may well be denominated, from its early and later 
results, the first and original declaration of independence by 
Massachusetts. 

"^ (tooPs assistance, we wiU be ready in our persons, and 
with such of our families as are to go with us, to embark for the 
said planlaivm by the first of March next, to pass the seas {under 
God's protection} to inhabit and continue in New England. Pro- 
vided always, that before the last of September next, the whole 

GOVERNMENT, TOGETHER WITH THE PATENT, BE FIRST LEGALLY 
TEANSFEBEED AND ESTABLISHED, TO EEMAIN "WITH TTS AND OTHERS, 

WHICH SHALL INHABIT THE SAID PLANTATION." ^ GcHcrous reso- 
lution! Noble foresight! Sublime self-devotion ; chastened and 
directed by a wisdom, faithful and prospective of distant conse- 
quences ! Well may we exclaim, — " This policy overtopped all 
the policy of this world." 

For the advancement of the three great objects which were 
the scope of the policy of our ancestors, — intellectual power, 
religious liberty, and civil liberty, — Boston has in no period 
been surpassed, either in readiness to incur, or in energy to 
make useful, personal or pecuniary sacrifices. She provided for 
the education of her, citizens out of the general fund, antece- 
dently to the law of the Commonwealth making such provision 
imperative. Nor can it be questioned, that her example and 
influence had a decisive effect in producing that law. An intel- 
ligent generosity has been conspicuous among her inhabitants 
on this subject, from the day when, in 1635, they "entreated 
our brother Philemon Pormont to become schoolmaster, for the 
teaching and nurturing children with us," to this hour, when 
what is equivalent to a capital of two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollais is invested in school-houses, eighty schools are 
maintained, and seven thousand and five hundred children edu- 
cated at an expense exceeding annually sixty-five thousand 
dollars. No city in the world, in proportion to its means and' 
population, ever gave more uniform and unequivocal evidences 

' See "A trae coppie of the ^reement at Cambridge, 1629," in HutcHnson's 
CdlecCion of Ori^n<d Papers rehlive to the Hislmy o/ (lie Coltmy of Massachu- 
setts Bay, ■p. 25, agned by 

Eieliard Saltonatall, Jolm Wiothrop, Thomas Sharp, 

Thomas Dudley, Kelkm Browne, Increase Nowell, 

William Vassal, Isaac Johnson, William Pynchon,. 

Hicko ; West, John Hnmfi-cy, William Colbron. 
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of its deaiie to diffuse iniellectual power and moral culture 
through the whole mass of the community. The result is every 
day witnessed, at home and abroad, in private intercourse and 
in the puhhc assembly; in a quiet and orderly demeanor, in the 
self-respect and mutual harmony prevalent among its citizens; 
in the general comfort which chEiracterizes their condition ; in 
their submission to the laws ; and in that wonderful capacity for 
self-government, which postponed for almost two centuries a 
city organization ; — and this, even then, was adopted more with 
reference to anticipated, than from experience of existing evils. 
During the whole of that period, and even after its population 
exceeded fifty thousand, its iinancial, economical, and municipal 
interests were managed, either by general vote, or by men 
appointed by the whole multitude ; and with a regularity, wis- 
dom, and success, which it will be happy if future adminis- 
trations shall equal, and which certainly they will find it diffi- 
cult to exceed. 

The influence of the institutions of our fathers is also appa- 
rent in that munificence towards objects of public interest or 
chaiity, for which, in every period of its history, the citizens of 
Boston have been distinguished, .and which, by universal con- 
sent, is recognized to be a prominent feature in their character. 
To no city has Boston ever been second in its spirit of liberality. 
From the first settlement of the country to this day, it has been 
a point to which have tended appHcations for assistance or 
relief, on account of suiFering or misfoiinine ; for the patronage 
of colleges, the ^endowment of schools, the erection of churches, 
and the spreading of learning and rehgion, from almost every 
section of the United States. Seldom have the hopes of any 
worthy applicant been disappointed. The benevolent and pub- 
lic spirit of its inhabitants is also evidenced by its hospitals, its 
asylums, public libraries, almshouses, charitable associations — 
in its patronage of the neighboring University, and in its sub- 
scriptions for general charities. 

It is obviously impracticable to give any just idea of the 
amount of these charities. They flow from virtues which seek 
the shade and shun record. They arc silent and secret out- 
wellings of grateful hearts, desirous unostentatiously to acknow- 
ledge the bounty of Heaven in their prosperity and abundance. 
The result of inquiries, necessarily imperfect, however, authorize 
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the statement, that, in the records of societies having for their 
objects either learning or some public charity, or in documents 
in the hand'^ of individuals relative to contributions for the 
relief of suifering, or the patronage of diolinguished merit or 
talent, there exists evidence of the liberality of the citizens of 
this metropolio, and that chiefly within the last thirty years, of 
an amount, by voluntary donation or bequest, .exceeding one 
million and eight hundred thousand dollars. Far short as this 
sum falls of the real amount obtained within that period from 
the liberality of our citizens, it is yet enough to maJte evident, 
that the best spirit of the institutions of our ancestors survives 
in the hearts, and is exhibited in the lives, of the citizens of 
Boston ; inspiring love of countiy and duty ; stimulating to the 
active virtues of benevolence and charity ; exciting wealth and 
power to their best exercises; counteracting what is selfish in 
our nature ; and elevating the moral and social virtues to wise 
sacrifices and noble energies. 

With respect to religious liberty, where does it exist in a more 
perfect state, than in this metropolis 1 Or where has it ever been 
enjoyed in a purer spirit, or with happier consequences? In 
what city of equal population are all classes of society more 
distinguished for obedience to the institutions of rehgion, for 
regular attendance on its worship, for more happy intercourse 
with its ministers, or more uniformly honorable support of them ? 
In all struggles connected with religious liberty, and these are 
inseparable from its possession, it may be said of th h b t t 
of this city, as truly as of any similar association f u th t 
they have ever maintained the freedom of the C p 1 tl 
■spirit of Christianity. Divided into various secfe, tl n tual 
intercourse has, almost without exception, been harm n and 
respectful. The labors of intemperate zealots with hi 1 a 
sionally, every age lab tio hi d I a e Id n ti t 

polls, been attended h 1 ii nat u 1 n 1 al q 

Its sects have neve 1 made t f 1 at n th 

The genius of its inl ab tant. tl gh tl nfl f th t 1 

lectual power whicl p rv d tl ma ha e b n qu k to 
detect "close ambition varnished o'er with zeal." Tl d 

the forms, the discipline, the opinions, which our a t 1 Id 
to he essential, have, in many respects, been ehang d bht 
rated with the progress of time, or been countervailed or super- 
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seded by rival forms ajid opinions. But veneration for the 
Sacred Scriptures and attacliment to the right of free inquiry, 
which were the substantial motives of their emigration and of 
all their institutions, remain, and are maintained in a Christian 
spirit, (judging by life and language,) certainly not exceeded in 
the times of any of otir ancestora. The right to read those 
Scriptures is universally recognized. The means to acquire the 
possession and to attain the knowledge of them are multiplied 
by the intelligence and liberality of the age, and extended to 
every class of society. All men are invited to search for them- 
selves concerning the grounds of their hopes of future happiness 
and acceptance. Al! are permitted to hear from the lips of our 
Saviour himself, that " the meek," " the merciful," " the pure in 
heart," " the persecuted for righteousness' sake," are those who 
shall receive the blessing, and be admitted to the presence, of 
the Eternal Father ; and to be assured from those sacred records, 
that, " in every nation, he who feareth God and worketh right- 
eousness, is accepted of him." Elevated by the power of these 
sublime assurances, as conformable to reason as to Revelation, 
man's intellectual principle rises " above the smoke and stir of 
this dim spot," and, like an eagle soaring above the Andes, looks 
down on the cloudy cliifs, the narrow, separating points, and 
flaming craters, which divide and terrify men below. 

It is scarcely necessary, on this occasion, to speak of civil 
liberty, or to telt of our constitutions of government; of the 
freedom they maintain and are calculated to preserve ; of the 
equality they estabhsh ; the self-respect they encourage ; the 
private and domestic virtues they cherish ; the love of country 
they inspire; the self-devotion and self-sacrifice they enjoin;— r 
all these are but the filhjig up of the great outline sketched by 
our fathers, the parts in which, through the darkness and per- 
versity of their times, they were defective, being corrected ; all 
are but endeavors, conformed to their great, original conception, 
to group together the strength of society and the religious and 
civil rights of the individual, in a hving and breathing spirit of 
efficient power, by forms of civil government, adapted to our 
condition, and adjusted to social relations of unexampled great- 
ness and extent, unparalleled in their results, and connected by 
principles elevated as the nature of man, and immortal as his 
destinies. 
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It is not, however, from local position, nor from general cir- 
cumstances of life and fortime, that the peculiar felicity of this 
metropolis is to be deduced. Her enviable distinction is, that 
she is among the chicfest of that happy New England family, 
which claims descent from the early emigrants. If we take a 
survey of that family, and, excluding from oni view the unnum- 
bered multitudes of its members who have occupied the vacant 
wildernesses of other States, we restiict our thoughts to the local 
sphere of New England, what scenes open upon our sight! 
How wild and visionary would seem our prospects, did we 
indulge only natural anticipations of the future! Already, on 
an area of seventy thousand square miles, a population of two 
millions ; all, but comparatively a few, descendants of the early 
emigrants! Six independent Commonwealths, with constitu- 
tions varying in the relations and proportions of power, yet 
uniform in all their geneiul principles ; diverse in their political 
arrangements, yet each sufficient for its own necessities ; all 
harmonious with those without, and peaceful within ; embrac- 
ing, under the denomination of towns, upwards of twelve hun- 
dred effective republics, with qualified powers, indeed, but pos- 
sessing potent influences ; — subject themselves to the respective 
State sovereignties, yet directing all their operations, and shaping 
their policy by constitutional agencies; swayed, no less than 
the greater republics, by passions, interests, and affections ; like 
thetn, exciting competitions which rouse into action the latent 
energies of mind, and infuse into the mass of each society a 
knowledge of the nature of its interests, and a capacity to under- 
stand and share in the defence of those of the Commonwealth, 
The effect of these minor republics is daily seen in the existence 
of practical talents, and in the readiness with which those 
talents can be called into the public service of the State, 

If, after this general survey of the surface of New England, 
we cast our eyes on its cities and great towns, with what won- 
der should we behold, did not familiarity render the phenomenon 
ahnost unnoticed, men, combined in great multitudes, possessing 
feeedom and the consciousness of strength, — the comparative 
physical power of the ruler less than that of a cobweb across a 
lion's path, — yet orderly, obedient, and respectful to authority; 
a people, but no populace ; every class in reality existing, which 
the general law of society acknowledges, except one, — and this 
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exception chaneteriziiig the \ihoIe country The loil of New 
I3nglancl i" trodden by no '^li^e In om utreets in our a^seni- 
bliei in the h'lUs of election and legisHtion men of evc\y rank 
and condition meet, and unite or divide on other pnnciples and 
are actuated by other motives than those growing out of such 
distinctions Ihe fears and jealousies 'which in other countries 
separate clause of men and mike them hostile to each other, 
ha\e here no influence oi a veiy limited one Each indiMduai, 
of whatevei condition has the consciou^ineB^ of livmg under 
known laws, which secure equal rights, and guaiantee to each 
whatever portion of the goods of life, be it great or small, cliance, 
or talent, or industry may have bestowed. All perceive, that 
the honors and rewards of society are open equally to the fair 
competition of all ; that the distinctions of wealth, or of power, 
are not fixed in families ; that whatever of tliis nature exists 
to-day, may be changed to-morrow, or, in a coming generation, 
be absolutely reversed. Common principles, interests, hopes, 
and affections, are the result of universal education. Such are 
the consequences of the equality of rights, and of the provisions 
for the general diffusion of knowledge and the distribution of 
intestate estates, established by the laws fcamed by the earliest 
emigrants to New England. 

If from our cities we turn to survey the wide expanse of the 
interior, how do the effects of the institutions and example of 
our early ancestors appear, in all the local comfort and accom- 
modation which mark the general condition of the whole coun- 
try; — unobtrusive indeed, but substantial; in nothing splendid, 
but in every thing sufficient and satisfactory. Indications of 
active talent and practical energy exist everywhere. With a 
soil comparatively little luxuriant, and in great proportion either 
rock, or hill, or sand, the skill and industry of man are seen 
triumphing over the obstacles of nature ; malting the rock the 
guardian of the field ; moulding the granite, as though it were 
clay ; leading cultivation to the hill-top, and spreading over the 
arid plaui, hitherto unknown and unanticipated harvests. The 
lofty mansion of the prosperous adjoins the lowly dwelling of 
the husbandman; their respective inmates are in the daily inter- 
change of civility, sympathy, and respect. Enterprise and skill, 
which once held chief atfinity with the ocean or the sea-board, 
now begin to delight the interior, hauuting our rivers, where the 
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music of tiie waterfall, with powers more attractive than those 
of the fabled harp of Orpheus, collects around it intellectual man 
and material nature. Towns and cities, civilized and happy 
communities, rise, like exhalations, on rocks and in forests, till 
the deep and far-resounding voice of the neighboring torrent is 
itself lost and unheard, amid the predominating noise of success- 
ful and rejoicing labor. 

What lessons has New England, in every period of her his- 
tory, given to the world I What lessons do her condition Eind 
example still give! How unprecedented; yet how practical I 
How simple ; yet how powerful 1 She has proved, that all the 
variety of Christian sects may live together in harmony, under 
a government, which allows equal privileges to all, — exclusive 
preeminence to none. She has proved, that ignorance among 
the multitude is not necessary to order, but that the surest basis 
of perfect order is the information of the people. She has proved 
the old maxim, that " no government, except a despotism with 
a standing army, can subsist where the people have arms," is 
false. Ever since the first .settlement of the country, arms have 
been required to be in the hands of the whole multitude of New 
England ; yet the use of them in a private quarrel, if it have ever 
happened, is so rare, that a late writer, of great intelligence, who 
had passed his whole life in New England, and possessed exten- 
sive means of information, declares, " I know not a single 
instance of it."^ She has proved, that a people, of a character 
essentially military, may subsist without duelling. New Eng- 
land has, at all times, been distinguished, both on the land and 
on the ocean, for a daring, fearless, and enterprising spirit ; yet 
the same writer^ asserts, that during the whole period of her 
existence, her soil has been disgraced but bjfive duels, and that 
only too of these were fought by her native inhabitants ! Per- 
haps this assertion is not minutely correct. There can, however, 
be no question, that it is sufficiently near the truth to justify the 
position for which it is here adduced, and which the history of 
New England, as well as the experience of her inhabitants, 
abundantly confirms ; that, in the present and in every past age, 
the spirit of our institutions has, to every important practical 
purpose, annihilated the spirit of dueUing. 

1 See Travels in Nevi England and New Yorh, hy Timothy Dwight, S. T. D,, 
LL. D., late President of Yale College, vol. iv. p. 33i. 

2 im. p. 33S. 
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Sttch are the true glories of the institutions of our fathers ! 
Such the natural fruits of that patience in toil, that frugality of 
disposition, that temperance of hahit, that general diffusion of 
knowledge, and that sense of religious responsibility, inculcated 
by the precepts, and exhibited in the example of every genera- 
tion of our ancestors ! 

And now, standing at this hour on the dividing line which 
separates the ages that arc past from those which are to come, 
how solemn is the thought, that not one of this vast assembly, 
not one of that great multitude who now throng our streets, 
rejoice in our fields, And make oui- hills echo with their gi-atula- 
tions, shall live to witness the next return of the era we this day 
celebrate ! The dark veil of futurity conceals irom human sight 
the fate of cities and nations as well as of individuals. Man 
passes away ; generations are but shadows ; there is nothing 
stable but truth ; principles only are immortal. 

What then, in conclusion of this great topic, are the elements 
of the liberty, prosperity, and safety which the inhabitants of 
New England at this day enjoy ? In what language, and con- 
cerning what comprehensive truths does the wisdom of former 
times address the inexperience of the future ? 

Those elements ai-e simple, obvious, and famdiar. 

Every civil and religious blessing of New England, all that 
here gives happiness to human life or security to human virtue 
is alone to be perpetuated in the forms and under the auspices 
of a free commonwealth. 

The Commonwealth itself has no other strength or hope than 
the intelligence and virtue of the individuals that compose it. 

For the intelligence and virtue of individuals, there is no other 
human assurance than laws, providing for the education of the 
whole people. 

These laws themselves have no strength or efficient sanction, 
except in the moral and accountable nature of man, disclosed in 
the records of the Christian's faith ; the right to read, to construe, 
and to judge concerning which, belongs to no class or caste of 
men, but exclusively to the individual, who must stand or fall 
by his own acts and his own faith, and not by those of another. 

The great comprehensive ti-uths, written in letters of living 
light on every page of our history, the language addressed by 
every past age of New England to ail future ages is this, — 
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I^mcm happiness has mj perfect security but freedom ; freedom 
none but virtiie ; virpue Tione but knowledge ; and neither free- 
dom-, nor virtue, nor knowledge has any vigor or immortal hope., 
except in the principles of the Christian faith and in tlie sanctions 
of the Christian religion. 

Men of Massachusetts.! Citizens of Boston I Descendants of 
tlie early emigrants ! consider your blessings ; consider your 
duties. You have an inheritance acquired by the labors and 
sufferings of six successive generations of ancestors. They 
founded the fabric of your prosperity in a severe and masculine 
morality ; having intelligence for its cement and religion for its 
groundwork. Continue to build on the same foundation and 
by the same principles ; let the extending temple of your coun- 
try's freedom rise in the spirit of ancieut times, in proportions of 
intellectual and moral architecture, — just, simple, and sublime. 
As from the first to this day, let New England continue to be an 
example to the world of the blessings of a free government, and 
of the means and capacity of man to maintain it. And, in all 
times to come as in all times past, may Boston be among the 
foremost and the boldest to exemplify and uphold whatever con- 
stitutes the prosperity, the happiness, and the glory of New 
England. 
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CHAPTER SXm. 

CITT GOVEEHMENT. 1830. 

Haeeisok Gray Otis, Mayor. 

An Ode, pronounced before the Inhabitants of Boatfln, on the ITfli of Septem* 
ber, 1830, at the Centennial Celebration of the Settlement of the City. Bj' 
Charles Spiague. 

Not to the Pagan's mount I turn, 

For inspiration now ; 
Olympus and its gods I spurn — 

Pure One, be with me, Thoul 

Thou, in whose awful name, 

From suffering and from shame, 
Our Fathers fled, and braved a pathless sea ; 

Thou, in whose holy fear, 

They fixed an empire here, 
And gave it to their Children and to Thee. 



And You ! ye bright ascended Dead, 

Who scorned the bigot's yolte. 
Come, round this place your influence shed ; 
Your spirits I invoke. 
Come, as ye came of yore, 
When on an unknown shore, 
Your daring hands the flag of faith unfurled, 
To float sublime. 
Through future time, 
The beacon-banner of another world. 



Behold! they come — those sainted forms. 
Unshaken through the strife of storms ; 
Heaven's winter cloud hangs coldly down, 
And earth pui« on its rudest frown ; 
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Eot colder, ruder was the hand, 
That di-ove thetn from their own fair land ; 
Their own fair land — refinement's chosen seat, 
Art's trophied dwelling, learning's green retreat ; 
By valor guarded, and by victory crowned, 
For all, but gentle charity, renowned. 

With streaming eye, yet steadfast heart, 
Even from that land they dared to part, 

Arid burst each tender tie ; 
Haunts, where their sunny youth was passed, 
Homes, where they fondly hoped at last 

In peaceful age to die ; 
Friends, Itindred, comfort, all they spurned — 

Their fathers' hallowed graves ; 
And to a world of darlmess turned, 
Beyond a world of waves. 

IV. 
"When Israel's race from bondage fled. 
Signs &om on high the wanderers led ; 
But here — Heaven hung no symbol here, 
Their steps to guide, their souls to cheer; 
They saw, thro' sorrow's lengthening night, 
Nought but the fagot's guilty light ; 
The cloud they gazed at was the smoke, 
That round their murdered brethren broke. 
Nor power above, nor power below, 
Sustained them in their hour of woej 

A fearful path they trod. 

And dared a fearful doom ; 
To build an altar to their God, 

And fijid a quiet tomb. 

T. 

But not alone, not aJl unblessed, 
The exile sought a place of rest ; 
One dared with him to burst the knot. 
That bound her to her native spot ; 
Her low sweet voice in comfort spoke, 
As round thek bark the billows broke ; 
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She through the midnight watch was there, 
"With him to bend her linees in prayer ; 
She trod the shore with girded heart, 
Through good and ill to claim her part ; 
In life, in death, with him to seal 
Her kindred love, her kindred zeal, 

Yl. 
They come — that coming who shall tell? 
The eye may weep, the heart may swell, 
But the poor tongue in vain essays 
A fitting note for them to raise. 
We hear the after-shout that rings 
For them who smote the power of kings ; 
The swelling triumph all would share, 
But who the dark defeat would dare, 
And boldly meet the wrath and woe, 
That wait the unsufteesaful blow ? 
It were an envied fate, we deem. 
To live a land's recorded theme, 

"When we are in the tomb ; 
"We, too, might yield the joys of home, 
And waves of winter darkness roam, 

And tread a shore of gloom — 
Knew we those waves, through coming time. 
Should roll our names to every clime ; 
Felt we that millions on that shore 
Should stand, our memory to adore — 
But no glad vision burst in light. 
Upon the Pilgrims' aching sight 
Their hearts no proud hereafter swelled ; 
Deep shadows veiled the way they held ; 
The yeU of vengeance was their trump of fame. 
Their monument, a grave without a name. 

Tir. 
Yet, sti'ong in weakness, there they stand. 

On yonder ice-bound rock, 
Stern and resotvcd, that faithful band, 

To meet fate's rudest shock. 
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Though anguish rends the father's breast, 
For them, his dearest and his best, 

"With him the WEiste who trod — 
Though teare that freeze, the mother sheds 
Upon her children's houseless heads — 

The Cluistian turns to God ! 

vni. 

In grateful adoration now, 

Upon the barren sands they bow, 

What tongue of joy e'er woke such prayer, 

As bursts in desolation there ? 

What arm of strength e'er wrought such power, 

As waits to crown that feeble hour? 
There into life an infant empire springs ! 

There falls the iron from the soul ; 

There liberty's young accents roll, 
Up to the King of kings I 

To fair creation's farthest bound, 

That thrilling summons yet shall sound ; 

The dreaming nations shall awake. 
And to their centre earth's old kingdoms shake. 
Pontiff and prince, your sway 
Must crumble from that day ; 

Before the loftier throne of Heaven, 

The hand is raised, the pledge is given — 
One monarch to obey, one creed to own, 
That monarch, God, that creed. His word alone. 



Spread out earth's holiest records here, 
Of days and deeds to reverence dear ; 
A zeal like this what pious legends tell ? 
On kingdoms built 
In blood and guilt. 
The worshippers of vulgar tiiumph dwell — 
But what exploit with theirs shall page. 

Who rose to bless their kind ; 
Who left their nation and their age, 
Man's spirit to unbind? 
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Who boundless aeas passed o'er, 
And boldly met, in every path, 
Famine and frost and heathen wrath, 
To dedicate a shore. 
Where piety's meek train might breathe their vow, 
And seek their Maker with an unshamed brow ; 
Where liberty's glad race might proudly come,. 
And set up there an everlasting home ? 

X. 
O many a time it hath been told, 
The story of those men of old -. 
For this fan- poetry hath wreathed 

Her sweetest, purest flower ; 
For this proud eloquence hath breathed 

His strain of loftiest power ; 

Devotion, too, hath lingered romid 

Each spot of consecrated ground, 

And hill and valley blessed ; 

There, where oui- banished Fathers strayed. 

There, where they loved and wept and prayed, 

There, where their ashes rest. 

XI. 

And never may they rest unsung, 
While liberty can find a tongue. 
Twine, Gratitude, a wreath for them, 
More deathless than the diadem, 
Who to hfe's noblest end, 
Gave up life's noblest powers, 
And bade the legacy descend, 
Down, down to ua and ours. 



By centuries now the glorious hour we mark. 

When to these shores they steered their shattered t 

And still, as other centuries melt away. 

Shall other ages come to keep the day. 

When we are dust, who gather round this spot. 

Our joys, our griefs, oui' very names forgot, 
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Here shall the dwellers of the land be seen, 
To keep the memory of the Pilgrims green. 
Nor here alone their praises shall go round, 
Nor here Eilone their virtues shall abound — 
Broad as the empire of the free shall spread, 
Far as the foot of man shall dare to tread, 
Where oar hath never dipped, where human tongue 
Hath never through the woods of ages rung, 
There, where the eagle's scream and wild wolf's cry 
Keep ceaseless day and night through earth and sky, 
Even there, in after time, as toil and taste 
Gro forth in gladness to redeem the waste, 
Even there shall rise, as grateful myriads, throng. 
Faith's holy prayer and freedom's joyful song ; 
There shall the flame that flashed from yonder Rock, 
Light up the land till nature's final shock. 



Tet while by life's endearments crowned, 

To mark this day we gather round, 

And to our nation's founders raise 

The voice of gratitude and praise, 
Shall not one line lament that lion race, 
For us struck out from sweet creation's face 1 
Alas! alas! for them. — those fated bands, 
Whose monarch tread was on these broad, green lands ; 
Our fathers called them savage — them, whose bread. 
In the dark hour, those famished fathers fed : 

We call them savage, we. 

Who hail the struggling free, 

Of every clime -and hue ; 
We, who would save 
The branded slave. 
And give him liberty he never Irnew : 

We, who but now have caught the tale, 

That turns each listening tyrant pale. 

And blessed the winds Etnd waves that bore 

The tidings to our kindred shore ; 
The tiiumph-tidings pealing from that land. 
Where up in arras insulted legions stand ; 
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There, gathering round his bold compeers, 
Where He, our own, our welcomed One, 
Riper in glory than in years, 
Down fcom his forfeit throne, 
A craven monarch hurled, 
And spumed him forth, a proverb to the world I 



We CEiU them savage — ■ O be just ! 

Their outraged feelings scan ; 
A voice comes forth, 'tia from the dust — 

The savage was a man ! 
Think ye he loved not ? who stood by. 

And in his toils took part ? 
Woman was there to bless his eye — 

The savage had a heart ! 
Think ye he prayed not 1 when on high 

He heard the thunders roll, 
What bade him look beyond the sky ? 

The savage had a soul I 

XV. 

I venerate the Pilgrim's cause, 
Yet for the red man dare to plead — 
We bow to Heaven's recorded laws, 
He turned to nature for a creed ; 
Beneath the pillared dome, 
We seek our God in prayer ; 
Through boundless woods he loved to roam, 
And the Great Spirit worshipped there : 

But one, one fellow-throb with ue he felt ; 

To one divinity witli us he knelt ; 

Freedom, the self-same freedom we Eidore, 

Bade him defend his violated shore ; 

He saw the cloud, ordained to grow, 
And burst upon his hills in woe ; 
He saw his people withering by, 
Beneath the invader's evil eye ; 
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Strange feet were trampling on his fathers' bones ; 

At midnight hour he woke to gaze 

Upon his happy cabin's blaze, 
And hsten to his children's dying groans : 

He saw — and maddening at the sight, 

Gave his bold bosom to the fight ; 

To tiger rage his soul was driven, 

Mercy was not — nor sought nor given ; 

The pale man from his lands must fly ; 

He would be free — ■ or he would die. 

XVI. 

And was this savage ? say, 
Ye ancient few, 
Who struggled through 
Young freedom's trial-day — 
What first your sleeping wi'ath awoke ? 
On your own shores wain's larum broke : 
What turned to gall even Idndred blood ? 
Round your own homes the oppressor stood : 
This every warm affection chilled. 
This every heart with vengeance thrilled, 
And strengthened every hand ; 
From mound to mound, 
The word went round — 
" Death for our native land ! " 



Ye mothers, too, breathe ye no sigh. 
For them who thus could dare to die 1 
Are all your own dark hours forgot, 

Of soul-sick suffering here ? 
Your pangs, as from yon mountain spot. 
Death spoke in every booming shot, 
That knelled ^^po^ your ear? 
How oft that gloomy, glorious tale ye tell. 
As round your knees yora' children's children hang. 
Of them, the gallant Ones, ye loved so well. 
Who to the conflict for their eountiy sprang. 
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In pi'ide, in all the pride of woe, 
Ye tell of them, the brave laid low, 

Who for their birthplace bled ; 
In pride, the pride of triumph then. 
Ye tell of them, the matchless men, 

From whom the invaders fled ! 



And ye, this holy place who throng. 
The annual theme to hear, 
And bid the exulting song 
Sound their great names from year to year ; 
Ye, who invoke the chisel's breathing grace, 
In marble majesty their forms to trace ; 

Ye, who the sleeping rocks would raise. 
To guard their dust and speak their praise ; 
Yc, who, should some other band 
With hostile foot defile the land, 
Feel that ye like them would wake, 
Like them the yoke of bondage break, 
Nor leave a battle-blade undrawn, 
Though every hill a sepulchre should yawn — 
Say, have not ye one line for those, 

One brother-line to spare, 
Who rose but as your Fathers rose, 
And dared as ye would dare ? 

XIX. 

Alas '. for them — their day is o'er, 
Then fires are out from hill and shore ; 
No more for them the wild deer bounds, 
The plough is on their hunting grounds ; 
The pale man's axe rings through their woods, 
The pale man's sail skims o'er their floods, 

Their pleasant springs are dry ; 
Their children — look, by power oppressed. 
Beyond the mountains of the west, 

Their children go — to die. 
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O doubly lost ! obliviiDn's shadows close 
Around -their triumphs and thek woes. 
On other realms, whose suns have set, 
Reflected radiance lingers yet ; 
There sage and bard have shed a light 
That never shall go down in night; 
There time-crowned columns stand on high, 
To tell of them who cannot die ; 
Even we, who then were nothing, kneel 
In homage there, and join earth's general peal. 
But the dooiried Indian leaves behind no trace, 
To save hia own, or serve another race ; 
"With his frail breath his power has passed away, 
His deeds, hia thoughts are buried with his clay ; 
Nor lofty pile, nor glowing page 
Shall link him to a future age, 
Or give him with the past a rank : 
Hia heraldry is but a broken "bow, 
His hiatoiy but a tale of wrong and woe. 
His very name must be a blank. 



Cold, with the beast he slew, he sleeps ; 
O'er him no filial spirit weeps ; 
No crowds throng round, no anthem-notes ascend, 
To bless his coming and embalm his end ; 
Even that he lived, is for hia conqueror's tongue, 
By foes alone his death-song must be sung ; 
No chronicles but theirs shall tell 
His mournful doom to future times ; 
May these upon hia vh-tues dwell. 
And in his fate forget his crimes. 

xxn. 

Peace to the mingling dead ! 
Beneath the turf wc ta^ead, 
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Chief, Pilgrim, Patriot sleep — 
All gone ! how changed ! and yet the same, 
As when faith's herald bark first came 

In sorrow o'er the deep. 

Still from his noonday height, 

The sun looks down in light ; 
Along the trackless realms of space. 
The stars still run their midnight race ; 
The same green valleys smile, the same rough sho 
Still echoes to the same wild ocean's roar; — 
But where the bristling night-wolf sprang 

Upon his startled prey, 
Where the fierce Indian's war-cry rang 

Through many a bloody fray ; 
And where the stern old Pilgrim prayed 

In solitude and gloom, 
Where the bold Patriot di'cw his blade, 

And dared a patriot's doom — 
Behold 1 in liberty's unclouded blaze, 
We lift our heads, a race of other days. 

All gone ! the wild beast's lab." is trodden out ; 
Proud temples stand in beauty there ; 
Our children raise their merry shout. 
Where once the death-whoop vexed the aii- : 

The Pilgrim — seek yon Emcient place of gi'aves. 
Beneath that chapel's holy shade ; 
Ask, where the breeze the long grass waves, 
Who, who within that spot aje laid : 

The Patriot — go, to fame's proud mount repair, 
The tai'dy pile, slow rising there. 
With tongueless eloquence shall tell 
Of them who for their country fell. 



Ail gone ! 't is ours, the goodly land — 
Look round — the heritage behold; 
Go forth — upon the mountains stand, 
Then, if ye can, be cold, 
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See living vales by living waters blessed, 

Their wealth see earth's dark caverns yield, 
See ocean roll, in glory dressed, 
For all a ti^easure, and round all a shield : 
Hark to the shouts of praise 
Kejoicing millions raise ; 
Gaze on the spires that rise. 
To point them to the skies, 
Unfeariiig and unfeajcd ; 
Then, if yc can, O then forget 
To whom ye owe the sacred debt — 

The Pilgrim race revered I 
The men who set faith's burning lights 
Upo tl e e e lasting heights, 
To guid tl cl dd i through the years of time 
Tl e n tl at lorious law who taught, 
Unsl r 1 g 1 b -ty of thought. 
And 10 ised th at o is with the truth sublime. 



Forget? no, never — ne'er shall die, 

Those names to memory dear ; 
I read the promise in each eye 
That beams upon me here. 
Descendants of a twice-recorded race, 
Long may ye here your lofty lineage grace ; 
'Tis not for you home's tender tie 
To rend, and brave the waste of waves ; 
'Tis not for yon to rouse and die, 
Or yield and live a line of slaves ; 
The deeds of danger and of death are done ; 
Upheld by inward power alone, 
Unhonored by the world's loud tongue, 
'Tis yours to do unknown. 
And then to die unsung. 
To other days, to other men belong 
The penman's plaudit and the poet's song ; 
Enough for glory has been wrought, 
By you be humbler praises sought ; 
In peace and truth life's journey run, 
And keep unsullied what yoar Fathers won. 
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XXVI. 



Take then my prayer, Ye dwellers of this spot ~ 
Be yoiirs a noiseless and a giiiltlesa lot. 
I plead not that ye bask 
In the rank beams of vulgar fame ; 

To light your steps I ask 
A purer and a holier flame. 
No bloated growth I supplicate for you, 
No pining multitude, no pampered few ; 
'Tis not alone to coffer gold, 
Nor spreading borders to behold ; 
'Tis not fast-swelhng crowds to win, 
The refuse-ranks of want and sin — 
This be the kind decree : 
Be ye by goodness crowned, 
Hevercd, though not renowned; 
Poor, if Heaven will, but Free ! 
Fi-ee from the tyrants of the hour, 
The clans of wealth, the clans of power, 
The coarse, cold acorners of their God ; 

Free feom the taint of sin, 

The leprosy that feeds within. 

And free, in mercy, from the bigot's rod. 



The sceptre's might, the crosier's pride, 

Ye do not fear ; 
No conquest blade, in life-blood dyed. 

Drops terror here — 
Let there not lurk a subtler snare, 
For wisdom's footsteps to beware ; 
The shackle and the stake. 

Our Fathers fled ; 
Ne'er may their children wake 
A fouler wrath, a deeper dread ; 
Ne'er may the craft that fears the flesh to bind, 
Lock its hard fetters on the mind ; 
Quenched be the fiercer flame 
That kindles with a name : 
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The pilgrim's faith, the pilgrim's zeal, 
Let more than pilgrim kindness seal ; 
Be purity of life the test, 
Leave to the heart, to Heaven, the rest. 



So, when our chUdien turn the p'tge, 
To ask what triumphs maiked our age, 
What we achieved to challenge piiise 
Through the long hne of future days, 
This let them read, and hence m^ritrnction draw 
" Here were the Many biea&ed 
" Here found the virtues rc'it 
" Faith linked with love and hberiy v. ith law 
" Here industry to comfort led 
" Her book of light heit le^Inulg 'fpieid 

" Here the warm heirt c f youth 
" Was wooed to tempennce ind to truth 

" Here hoary age \vas lound 
" By wisdom and by levereiice tirwncd 
" No great, but guilty fame 
" Here kindled pride, that should have kindled shame ; 
" These chose the better, happier part, 
" That poured its sunlight o'er the heart ; 
" That crowned their homes with peace and health, 
" And weighed Heaven's smde beyond earth's wealth ; 
" Far from the thorny paths of strife 
" They stood, a living lesson to their race, 

" Rich in the charities of life, 
" Man in his strength, and Woman in her grace ; 
■' In purity and love their pilgrim road they trod, 
■' And when they served theii neighbor felt they served their 
God." 



This may not wake the poet's verso, 
This souls of fire may ne'er rehearse 

In crowd delighting voice ; 
Yet o'er the record shall the patriot bend. 
His quiet praise the moralist shall lend, 

And all the good rejoice. 
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This be our story then, in that far day, 
When others come their kindred debt to pay : 
In that far day ? — O what shall he, 
In this dominion of the free, 
When we and ours have rendered up our ti'ust, 
And men unborn shall tread above onr dust ? 
O what shall be ? — He, He alone, 

The dread response can make, 

Who sitteth on the only throne, 

That time shall never shake ; 

Before whose all-beholding eyes 

Ages sweep on, and empires sink and rise. 

Then let the song to Him begun. 

To Him in reverence end ; 
Look down in love. Eternal One, 

And Thy good cause defend ; 
Here, late and long, put forth thy hand, 
To guai'd and guide the Pilgrim's land. 
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THE mayor's INAUGtTHAL 

Gentlemen of the City Couneil : — 

The experience of nearly two centuries Bag borne ample testimony to the 
wisdom of those institutions whicli our ancestors established for the manage- 
ment of their municipal concerns. Most of the towns in this Commonwealth 
may, probably, continue to enjoy the benefit of those salutary regulations 
for an unlimited series of years. But the great increase of population in the 
town of Boston has made it necessary for the Legislature frequently to enact 
statutes of local application, to enable the inhabitants successfully to conduct 
their affiilrs ; and at the last ses^on, with a promptness which claims our 
gratitude, on the application of the town, they granted the charter which invests 
it with the powers and immunities of a city. Those who have attended to the 
inconveniences under which we have labored, will not attribute this innovation 
to an eager thirst for novelty, or restless desire of innovation. The most intel- 
ligent and experienced of our oitizens have for a long period meditated a change, 
and exerted their influence to effect it. Kfference of opinion must be expected, 
and mutual eoncesaons made, in all cases where the interests of a large commu- 
nity is to be accommodated. The precise form in which the charter is (o be 
presented, may not be acceptable to all ; but its provisions have met with the 
approbation of a large majority, and it will receive the support of every good 



Mr. Chairman, and Gentlemen of the Board of Sdectmea : — 

The membersof the City Couneil acknowledge their obligations to you, for the 
attention and care which you have bestowed in all the arrangements for their 
accommodation. They lender flieir thanks for the friendly and respectful senti- 
ments expr^sed in the address which accompanied the delivery of the ancient 
act of incorporation of the town, and the recent charter of the city. 

During the short period which has elapsed since I was elected to the office, 
the duties of which I have now solemnly undertaten to discharge to the best of 
my ability, I have devoted such portion of my tjme as I could command to exa- 
mine the records of your proceedings, with the able assistance which your Chair- 
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loan most readily affbi'dcd mG ; and tliey furnish ful! evidence of the ahility, 
diligence, and integrity of those who have been jusHy donominated the I'athera 
of ttie town. 

Gentlemen, you mil now he relieved from lahors, the weight of which, can 
only be duly estimated by those excellent citizens who have preceded you in 
ofSce. You retire with the consciousness of important duties faithfully and 
honorably discharged. Our beat wishes attend you, whether engaged in public 
employments or in private pursuits. May you be useftil and prosperous, and 
long continue your exertions to advance the interest and honor of our city. 

Those who encourage hopes diat can never be realized, and those who indulge 
unreasonable apprehensions because this instrument is not tramed agreeably to 
their wishes, will be benefited by reflecting, how much more our social happiness 
depends upon other causes than the provirions of a charter. Purity of manners, 
general diffusion of knowledge, and strict attention to tie education of the young, 
above all a firm, pracljoal belief of that Divine revelation which has affixed the 
penalty of unceasing anguish to vice, and promised to virtue rewards of inter- 
minable duration, will counteract the evils of any form of government. "Wliile tiie 
love of order, benevolent affections, and Christian piety distingiush, as they have 
done, the inhabitants of this city, they may enjoy the highest blessings under 
a charter with so few imperfections as that which the wisdom of our Legislature 
has sanctioned. 

To enter upon the administration of this government by the invitation of our 
fellow-dtizens, we are this day assembled, When I look aronnd and observe 
gentiemen of the highest standing and most active employments, devoting their 
talents and experience to assist in the commencement of this arduous business, 
in common Tritii my fellow-wtizens, I appreciate most highly then- elevated and 
patriotic motives. I well know. Gentlemen, the great sacrifice of time, of care, 
and of emolument, which you make in assuming this burden. It shall be my 
constant study to lighten it by every means in my power. In my official inter- 
course, I shall not encumber you with unnecessary forms, or encroach on your 
time with prolix dissertations. In all the communications which the charter 
requires me to make, conciseness and brevity will be ca,refully studied. I will 
detain you no longer from the disehai^e of the important duties which now 
devolve npon you, than to invite you to unite in beseeching the Father of Light, 
without whose blesang all exertion is fruitless, and whose grace alone can give 
effleacy to the councils of human wisdom, to enlighten and guide our delibera- 
tions with die influence of his Holy Spirit, and then we cannot f£ul to promote 
the best interests of out feUow-citizens. 
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THE matoe'9 maugurai, addbess, mat, 1823. 

Gknilemen of the Board of Aldermen, and Gentlemen of the Common Council:^ 
Is accepting the office, to which the suffrages of my fellow-citizenB have 
called me, I have not eoucealed from myself the labors and reaponsiWlilies of the 
station. Comparing my own powers with the nature and exigencies of the pre- 
sent relations of tiie city, I shonld have shrunk instinclivelj' from the task, did 
I not derive, from the intelligence and yirtues of my fellow-citizens, a confidence 
which no qualificaliona of my own are capable of inspiring. 

In entering upon the duties of this office, and after examining and considering 
the records of the proceedings of the city authorities the past year, it is impos- 
sible for me to refrain from expressing the sense I entertain of the services of 
tiiat high and honorable individual who filled the Chair of this city, as well as 
of the wise, prudent, and faithful citizens, who composed, during that period, the 
City Council. Their labors have been, indeed, in a measure, unobtruMve ; but 
they have been various, uaeful, and well considered. They have laid the found- 
ations of the prosperity of oar city deep, and on right principles ; and, whatever 
success n\ay attend those who come after lieni, they will be largely indebted for 
it to the irisdcan and fidelity of their predecessors. A task was committed to the 
first administration ta perform, in no common degree arduous and deUeate. The 
change from a town to a city had not been effected without a considerable oppo- 
alion. On that subject many fears existed, which it was difficult to allay ; many 
jealousies, hard to overcome. In the outset of a new form of government, 
among variously affected passions and interests, and among indistinct expecta- 
tions impossible to realize, it was apparentiy wise to shape the course of tiie first 
administration, rather by the spirit of the long-experienced constitution of the 
town, than by tiiat of tiie unsettled charter of the city. It was natural for pru- 
dent men, first intrusted wifli city authorities, to apprehend that measures par- 
taking of the mild, domestic character of our ancient institutions, might be as 
nseful, and ■would be hkely to be more acceptable, than those which should 
develop the entire powera of the new government. It is yet to be proved, 
whether, in these measures, our predecessors were not right. Ja all times the 
inhabitants of this metropolis have been distiriguished, preeminently, for a free, 
elastic republican spirit. Heaven grant, that they forever may be thus distin- 
guished 1 It is yet to be decided, whether such a spirit can, for the sake of the 
peace, order, health, and convenience of a great and rapidly-increating popula- 
tion, endure without distrust and discontent, the application of necessary city 
powers to all the exigencies which arise in such a community. 

In executing the trust which my fefiow-citizens have confided to me, I sheJl 
yield entirely to tiie infiuencea, and be guided exdurively by the principles of 
the city charter ; striving to give prudent efScieney to all its powers ; endeavor- 
ing to perform all its duties, in forms and modes at once the most useful and 
most acceptable to my fellow-citizens. If at any time, however, through any 
intrinsic incompatibility, it is impracticable to unite botli these objects, I shall, in 
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such case, follow duty ; and leave the event to the decision of b. Just, and iriBe, 
and generous people. In every exigency, it will he my endeavor to imbihe and 
to exhibit, in purpose and act, the spirit of the city chai'ter. 

Wliat that spirit is, so far as relates to the office of Mayor ; what duties it 
enjoins ; and by what principles those duties will, in the coarse of the ensuing 
adimnistration, be attempted to he performed, it is suitable to the occaaon, and 
I shall now, very briefly, explain. 

The spirit of the city charter, so far as relates to the office of Mayor, is charac- 
terized by the powers and duties it devolves upon that officer. 

By him, " tbe laws of fhe city are to he executed ; the conduct of all subordi- 
nate officers inapecfed; all negligence, carelessness, and positive violations of 
duty prosecuted and punished." In addition to this, he is enjoined to " collect 
and communicate all information, and recommend aH such measares as may tend 
to improve the city finances, police, health, security, cleanliness, comfort, and 
ornament." 

The spirit of the city charter in this relation may also be collected, by coum- 
dering tJiese powers and duties in connection with the preceding ibrm of govern- 
ment. One great defect in the ancient organization of town government was, 
tie division of the executive power among many ; the consequent little respon- 
sibility, and the fa<aiity with which that little was. shifted from one department, 
hoard, or individoa!, to another ; so as to leave the inhabitants, in a great mea- 
sure, at a loss whom to blame for the deficiency in the nature or execution of the 
provisions for their safety and police. The duty, also, of general superintend- 
ence over all tiie boards and public institutions, being specifically vested no- 
where, no individual member of either of them could take upon hhnself that 
office, witliout being obnoxious to the charge of a busy, "meddlesome disposition. 
The consequence was, that the great duty of considering ail the public institu- 
tions, in their relations to one another and to the public servbe, was dther 
necessarily neglected, or, if performed at all, could only be executed occasion- 
ally, and in a very general manner. 

The remedy attempted by the city charter is, to provide for the Mfilment of 
all these duties, by specifically investing the chief officer of the city with the 
necessary powers; and thus to render him responsible, both in character and 
by station, for their efficient exercise. By placing this officer under the constant 
control of both branches of the City Council, all errors, in judgment and pur- 
pose, were intended to be checked or corrected ; and, by his annual election, 
security is attained against insufficiency pr abuse, in the exercise of his authority. 

The duties, enjoined by the charter on the executive authority, are concurrent 
with its powers and coincident mth its spirit. If, in making a sketoh of them, 
I shall be thought to present an outline, difficult for any man completely to fill, 
and absolutely impracticable for the individual who now occupies the station, let 
it be remembered, that it is always wise in man to work after models more per- 
fect than his capacity can execute. Perfect duty, it is not in the power of man 
to perform. But it k the right of the people, that every man in public office 
should know and attempt it. Let it also be considered, that it will be advanta- 
geous, both for the individual who may hold, and for the people who judge and 
select, that both should form elevated conceptions of the natare of the station. 
The one will be thus more liltely to aim at something higher than mediocrity, in 
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esecutJon ; and the otter, formmg jast notions of its difflcnltj', delicacy, and 
importanee, will select with discrimination, and receiye move readily faithful and 
laborione endeavor in lieu of perfect performance. 

The great dnly of the Mayor of siicli a city as llua, is to identify himself, abso- 
lutely and exclusively, with its character and interftats. AU its important rela- 
tions he should di%enlly study, and strive thoroughly to understand. AU its 
rights, whelJier affecting property, or liberty, or power, it is his duty, as occa- 
sions occur, to analyze and maintain. If possible, he should leave no founda- 
tions of either unsettled or duHous. Towards them, he should teach himself to 
feel, not merely the zeal of official station, but the pertinacious spirit of private 

Of local, sectional, party, or personal divisions, he should know notliing, 
except for the purptse of healing the wounds they inflict ; softening the animo- 
aties they engender ; and exciting, by his example and influence, bands, hostile 
to one another in. every other respect, to march one way, when the interests of 
the city are in danger. Its honor, happiness, dignity, safety, and prosperity, the 
development of its resources, its espendstures and police, should be the perpetual 
object of his purpose and labor of his thought All ita public institutions, its 
ediiees, hospitals, almshouses, jails, should he made the subject of his frequent in- 
spection, to the end that wants may be supplied, errors corrected, abuses exposed. 
Above all, its schools, those choice depositaries of the hope of a free people, 
should engage his utmost solicitude and unremitting superintendence. Justly 
are these institutions tie pride and the boast of the inhabitants of this city. For 
these, Boston has, at all times, stood preeminent. Let there exist, elsewhere, 
a greater population, a richer commerce, wider streets, more splendid ave- 
nues, statelier palaces. Be it the endeavor of this metropolis to educate better 
men, happier citizens, more enlightened statesmen ; to elevate a people, tho- 
roughly instructed in their sodal rights, deeply imbued mth a sense of their 
moral duties ; mild, flexible to every breath of legitimate authority ; unyielding 
as fate to unconstitutional impositions. 

In. administering the police, in executing the laws, in protecting the rights, 
and promoting the prosperity of the city, its first officer will he necessarily beset 
and assailed by individual interests, by rival project, by personal influence, 
by party passions. The more firm and inflexible he is, in maintMuing the 
rights, and in pursuing the interests of the city, the greater is the probabihty 
of his becoming obnoxious to all, whom he causes to be prosecuted, or punished ; 
to all, wliose passions he thwarts ; to all, whose interests he opposes. It will 
remain for the citizens to decide, whether he who shall attempt to ftilfii these 
duties, and thus to uphold their interests, in a firm, honest, and impartial spirit, 
shall find countenance and support, in the intelligence and 'rirtue of tiie com- 
munity. 

Touching the prindples, by which the ensuing administration will endeavor to 
regulate and conduct the affairs of the city, nothing is promised, except a labo- 
rious fulfilment of every known duty; a prudent exercise of every invested 
power ; and a dispo^tion, shrinking from no official responsibility, The outiine 
of the duties, just sketched, will be pla<;ed before the executive officer, without 
any expectation of approximating towards its extent, much less of filUng it up, 
according to that enlarged conception. By making, in the constitution of our 
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nature, ihe power to purpose greater tliaii fc power to perform, ProTidcnce Las 
indicated to man, that ti'ue duty and wisdom eoneists in combining Hgli efforts 
with humble expecfeitions. 

If the powers vested seem too great for any individaal, let it be remembered, 
that they are necessary lo attain the great objects of health, comfort, and safety 
to lie city. To those whose fortunes are restriel^d, these powers, in their just 
exercise, ought to he peculiarly precious. The rich can fly from the generated 
peBlJlence. In the season of danger, the sons of fortune can aeeh refuge in 
purer atmospheres. But necesaty condemns the poor to remain and inhale Ihe 
noxious effluvia. To all classes who reside permanenUy in a city, these powers 
are a privilege and a hles^ng. In relation to city police, it is not sufficient 
that the law, in its due process, will ultimately remedy every injury, and remove 
every nuisance. While the law delays, the injury is done. While judges are 
doubting, and lawyers debating, the nuisance is exhaling and the atmosphere 
corruptbig. In these cases, prevention should be the object of sohcitude, not 
remedy. It is not enough, that the obstacle which impedes the citizen's way, or 
the nuisance which offends his sense should be i-emoved on complaint, or by 
complaint The true criterion of an efficient city government is, that it should 
ho removed before complaint and without complaint 

The true glory of a city oonasts, not in palaces, temples, columns, the vain 
boast of art, or the proud magnificence of luxury, but in a happy, secure, and 
contented people ; feeling the advanta^ of a vigorous and fiuthfid administra- 
tion, not merely in the wide street and splendid avenue, but in every lane, in 
every court, and in every alley. The poorest and humblest citizen should be 
made instinctively to bless that paternal government, which he daily perceives 
watching over his comfort and convenience, and securing for him that surest 
pledge of health, a pure atOiosphere. 

The individual, now intrusted witii the executive power by his fellow-Citizens, 
repeats, that he promises nothing, except an absolute self-di,vut]on to thtir 
interests. To understand, maintein, and improve them, he dcdi atea whati-iei 
humble intellectual or physical power he may possess. 

Gentlemen of the City Council; — 

In all the relations which the constitution has established between the depart- 
ments, it will be his endeavor, by punctuality and despatch in pubhc business, 
by executing every duty and tfiing every responability which belongs tfl his 
office, to shorten and lighten your disinterested and patriotic labors. Should 
his and your fiuthful, though necessarily imperfect exertions, give salisfiiction to 
our fellow-citizens, we shall have reason to rejoice, — not vrith a private and 
person^, but with a public and patriotic joy ; for next to the consciousness of 
fulfilled du^, is lie grateflil conviction, that our lot is cast in a community, 
ready justiy to appreciate, and willing actively to support, faithful and laborious 
efforts in their service. 

Should, however, the contrary hapx>en, and, in confoiraity with the experience 
of other republics, feithful exertions be followed by loss of favor and confidence, 
still he will have reason to rejoice, — not, indeed, with a public and patriotic, 
but with a private and individual joy, — for he will retire with a consciousnera, 
wwghcd against which, all human suffrages are but as Iho light dust of the balance. 
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THE MATOK'3 INAUCUBAL A 

Gentlemen of llie City Council: — 

Ths fiiat impulse of my beart, on thus enteiing a aeeond time upon tlie datiea 
of cbief magistrate of this city, is to express my deep sense of gratitude for the 
distinguished support I have received from the suffrages of my fellow-ratizenB. 
It has been, I am conscious, as much beyond my deserts, as beyond my hopes. 
May these marks of public confidence produce their genuine fruits, fnier zeal, 
greater activity, and more entire self-devotion to the interests of the ciiy ! 

To you, gentlemen of the Board of Aldermen, who have received such gratify- 
ing prooft of the approbation of your fellow-oitiaens, permit me thus publicly to 
express the greatness of my own obligations. Toubave shunned no labor. Ton 
have evaded no rrapouMbility. You have sought, with a single eye, and a firm, 
undeviating purpose, the beat interests of the city. It is my honor and happi- 
ness to have been associated wifli auch men. TVhalaoever success has attended 
the administration of the past year, may justly be attributed to tiie spirit and 
intelligence which characterized your labors and councils. 

The gentlemen of die last Common Council are also entitled to a public 
expression of my gratitude, for their undeviating personal support, as well as the 
zeal and fidelity which distinguished their public services. 

It is proper, on the present occasion, \o speak of the administration of the past 
year, with reference to the principlea by which it was actuated. If, in doing 
this, I enter more into detail than may seem suitable in a general discouree, it is 
because I deem such an elucidalion conformable to the nature of (he city govern- 
ment, and connected with its success. Whatever there is peculiar in the charac- 
ter of the inhalntaota of Boston, is chiefly owing to the freedom of its ancient 
form of government, which had planted and filtered among its people a keen, 
active, inquiritive spirit ; taking an interest in all public affiurg, and exacting a 
Etjict and frequent account from all who have the charge of their concerns. 
This is a healthy condition of a community, be it a Miry, state, or nation. It indi- 
cates the existence of the only true foundation of public prosperity, the intelli- 
gence and virtue of the people, and their consequent capacily to govern them- 
selves. Such a people have a right to expect a particular eluddation of conduct 
fiom public functionaries ; whose incumbent duty it is to foster, on all occasions, 
among their fellow-ciljzens, a fiiithfiil and inquisitive spirit touching public con- 

The acts of the administration of the past yeai- had reference to morals, to 
comfort, and convenience and ornament. A vei'y brief statement of the chief of 
these, which had any thing novel in tlieir character, will be made with reference 
to principle and ia expense. If more prominence be given to this hat than may 
be thought necessary, it is because in relation to this, discontent is most likely to 
appear. In the os^anizing of new systems, and in the early stages of beneficial 
and even economical ari'angements outlays must occur. These expenditures ai-e 
inseparable fram the first ycao-s. The resulliiig benefit must be expected and 
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averaged among mtmy future years. No obscurity ought to lie pemnitted, con- 
cerning conduct and views in this respect. In a republic, the strength of every 
adniinistration, in pnbUc opinion, ought to be in proportion to the vriilingneK 
■with whicli it submits to a rigorous aocounfabihty. "With respect t» morals, tiere 
existed at the commencement of last year, in one section of the city, an auda- 
cious ol^tru^veneea of vice, notorious and lamentable ; setting at defiance, not 
only the decencies of life, but the authority of the laws. Repeated attempts to 
subdue this combination had IMed. An opinion was entertained by some that it 
was invincible. There were those who recommended a tampering and palliative, 
rather than eradicating course of measures. Those intrusted with the affairs of 
the city were of a different temper. The evil was met in the face. In spite of 
clamor, of threat, of insult, of lie eertiftcatea of those who were interested to 
maintam, or willing to countenance vice, in this quarter, a determined course 
was pnpsiwd. The whole section was put under the ban of authority. AH 
licenses in it were denied ; a rigorous police was oi^anized, which, suded by the 
courts of justice and the House of Correction effected its purpose. For three 
months past, the daily repoits of oui city ofticers have represented that seclaon 
as peaceable as anj otht,r Those connected with courts of justice, bodi as 
ministers and offleer« a'sert that the effect has been phunly discernible in the 
rasters of the jiul and of prosecution 

These measures did not originate in any theories or visions of ideal purity, 
attainable in the existmg ftate of human society but in a single sense of duty 
and respect for the character of the city ; proceeding upon the principle, that if 
in great cities the existence of vice is inevitable, that its course should be in 
secret, like other filth, in drains and in darkness ; not obtrusive, not powerful, 
not prowling publicly in the streets for the innocent and unwary. 

The expense by which this effect has been produced, has been somewhat les9 
lian one thousand dollars. An amount already perhaps saved to the community 
in the diminution of those prosecutiona and of their costs, which the continuance 
of tiie former nnobstructed course of predominating vice in that section would 
have oeca^oned. 

The next object of attention of the city government was cleaning the streets. 
In dties, as well as among individuals, cleanliness has reference to morals as well 
as to comfort. Sense of dignity and self-respect are essentially connected with 
purity, phyacal and moral. And a city is as much elevated as an individual by 
self-respect. 

To remove from our streets whatever might offend the sense or endanger the 
health, was tiie first duty. To do it as economically as was conristent vrith d<ang 
it well, was the second. 

How it has been done, whether satis&ctorily as could be expected in the first 
year, and by incipient operations, our fellow-citizens are the judges. As far as 
the knowledge of the Mayor and Aldermen has extended, the couise pursued 
has met with unqualified approbation, and ^ven entire content 

In respect to economy, there were but two modes, — by contract, or by teams 
and laborers provided and employed by the city. The ktler course was 
adopted ; and for several reasons. The value of what was annually taken from 
the surface of the streets of the city, as well as the quantity, was wholly unknown. 
There were no data on which to estimate either, and of course no measure by 
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which the amount of contract could he regulated. The streets of the eily had 
been ahnost from ikae immemoriEJ the revenue of the farmers in the vieinilyi who 
came at will, took what suited their puipoaeB, and left the rest to accnmulate. 

It was thought important that the city shoulil undertake the operation neces- 
sary to cleansing the streets itself, not because this mode was certainly the moat 
economical, but because it would be certainly tie most etfectual ; and because, 
by this means, the city government would acquaint themselves with the subject 
in detail, and be the better enabled to meet the farmers hereafter on the ground 
of contract, should (his mode be found expedient. 

In order, however, l» leave no means of information unsought, contracts were 
piibBcly invited by the city government. Of the propos^ made, one only 
included all the operations of scraping, sweeping, and cariying away. This per- 
son offered to do the whole for one year for seven tJiousand dollars, AH the other 
proposals expressly declined having any thing to do with scraping and sweep- 
ing, and confined tiieir offer to the mere carrying away. The lowest of these 
was eighleen hundred dollars. When it was found that the city was about to per- 
form the operation on. its own account, the same persons fell in their offers from 
eighteen to dght hundred dollars ; and when this was rejected, tliey offered to do 
it for nothing. And since the city operations have commenced, the inquiry now 
h, at what price the)/ can enjoy the privilege. These facts are stated, because they 
strikingly illustrate how important it is to the city that its administration should 
take subjects of this kind into their own hands, until by experience they shall 
have so become acquainted with them as to render their ultimate met^ures the 
result of knowledge, and not of general surmise or opinion. 

The general result of the operations may be thus stated. At an expense of 
about four thousand dollars, between six and seven thousand tons weight of filth 
and dirt have been removed from the surface of the streets. All of which have 
been advantageously used in improving the city property, under circumstances 
and in situations in which these collections were much wanted, — on the Com- 
mon, on the Neck lands, and at South Boston. There can be no question, that, 
in these improvements, the city will receive the full value of the whole expense ; 
to say nothing of what is really the chief object of the system, that the streets 
have been kept in a general sbtte of cleanliness satislactory to the inhabitants. 
By sale of the collections the next year, it is expected that we shall be able to 
compare directly (he cash receipt with the cash expenditure. 

The wideningof oar streets, as occasions offered, was. tiie next object to which 
lie attention of the city administration was directed, and the one involving the 
greatest expense. The arcurostances of the times, and the enterprise of private 
incBviduals, opened opportunities, in this respect, unexampled in point of number 
and importance. If lost, they imght never occur agwn, at least not mthin the 
lifetime of the youngest of our children. The administration availed ffaemselvra 
of those opportunities, as a matter of duty, in the actual condition of a city so 
extremely irregular and inconvenient as is Boston in the original plan and pro- 
jection of its streets. Important improvements have been made in Lynn, Ship, 
Tbachei-, and Mill Pond Streets; in Hanover, Ehn, Brattle, Court, and Union 
Streets; in Temple, Lynde, Sumner, and Mlk Streets; in Federal, Orange, 
Eliot, and Warren Streets. ■ The expense has been somewhat less than twelve 
thousand dollars. A considerable cost in comparison with the extent of tiie land 
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taken ; but reaaoDable, and not more than might be expected, when conaidered 
■with reference to the nature of the improTements, for tiie most part in thick-set^ 
tied parts of tiie city, where the land taken was very valuaUe, and the improve- 
ment proportJonaWy important. 

Another object of attention during the past year has been the draina. The 
ancient syBlera, by which these were placed on the footing of private right, was 
expenave and troublesome t* iniMriduals, involving proprietors in perpetnal dis- 
putes with those making new entries, and was particularly objectionable, as it 
respects the city, as that in a degree it made our streets the subjects of private 
right, and as such placed tliem out of the control of lie city autboiities. 

The principle adopi»d was, to take all new dnuns into the hands of the city; 
to divide the expense as equally as pos^bie among those estates immediately 
benefited, upon principles applicable to the particular natoi-e of tHs subject, and 
retwn in (he city the whole property, both as it respects control and assessment. 
In its first stages, such & system must necessarily b« expenave ; but lie result 
cannot fiiil to be beneficial, and, in a course of years, profitable. During the 
past year, the city has built about five thousand feet of drain, one thousand feet 
of wliich is twenty inch barrel drain ; of this the city is now sole proprietor. It 
has already received more than one half the whole cost from persona whose 
estates were particularly benefited ; and the balance, amounting to about four 
thousand five hundred dollars, is In a course of gradual, and, as it respects the 
far greater part, certain, ultimate collection. Considering the effect which well- 
constructed drmns must have upon the city expenditure, in respect of the dngle 
article of paving, there can be but one opinion upon the wisdom and economy 
of this system. 

A new mall has been nearly completed on Charles Street, and sH the miaang 
and dead trees of the old mallB, the Common, and Fort Hill, have been replaced 
vrith a care and protection which almost insure success to these ornaments of the 

The proceedings of the Direcfars of the House of Industry, and the flattering 
hopes connected witi that establishment, would require a minuteness of detail, 
not compatible with the present occasion. They will doubtless be made the 
subject <rf an early and distinct exaninaiion and report of the City Council. 

Two objects of very gi-eat intei-est, to which the proceedings of last year have 
reference, remsun to be elucidated. The purchase of the interest of the proprie- 
tors of the ropewalka west of the Common, and the projected improvements about 
Faneuil Hall Market 

The citizens of Boston, in a moment of sympathy and feeling for the sufferings 
of particular individuals, and without sufficient prospective regard for the future 
exigencies of the city, had voluntarily given the right of nang the land occupied 
by the ropewallts to certain grantees for that use. In consequence of the exclu- 
sion of the water by the Mill-dam, a tract of land has been opened either for sale, 
as an object of profit, or for use, as an object of ornament, with which the rights 
of these proprietors absolutely interfered. It was thought that no moment could 
be more fevorable than the present to secure a relinquishment of those rights. 
An agreement of reference has been entered into with those proprietors, and the 
amount to be paid by the city for such relinquishment, has been left fo the deci- 
sion of five of our most intelligent, independent, and confidential citizens, with 
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■wliose dedaion it cannot be questioned that both parties irill have reason to be 
satisfied, notwitiisCaiiding it may Iiappen that tlieir award on the one side may be 
less, or, on the other, more than Ihdr respective previous anticipations. 

Touching the projected improvements in the vicinity of Faneuil Hall Market, 
not only the extreme necesaties .of the city, in relaljon to space for a market^ 
have led to this project, bat also the parttcular relations of that vicinity have 
indicated the wisdom and poHey, even at some risk and sacrifice, of brin^g 
together in one compact, efficient, and commodious connection, the northern and 
central sections of our city, so aa to fiicililate the intercourse of business and 
enterprise between ttem, and bring into market, and into use, and intjp improve- 
ment parts of the city, at present old, sightiesa, inconvenient, and in comparison 
with that competency which must result from a judicious arrangement, at present 
absolutely uaelesa. 

Both these mcBsores of the ciiy government, relative to the Eopewalks and to 
Faneuil Hall Market, will necessarily lead to what, to many of our citizens, is an 
object of great dread, — ^a city debt. 

As this is a subject of considerable importance, and touches a nerve of great 
sensibility, it ought to he well considered and righdy understood by our fellow- 
citizena. I shall, therefore, not apologize for mailing, on this occasion, some 
observations upon it. 

The right to creat» a debt, is a power vested by our charter in the City Coun- 
cil. Wow this, like every other power, is to be characterized by its use. This 
may be wise and prudent, or the opposite, according to the objects to which it is 
applied, and the manner and degree of that application. Abstractedly, a debt is 
no more an object of terror than a sword. Both are very dangerous in tiie 
hands of fools or madmen. Both are very safe, innocent, and useful in the hands 
of the wise and prudent 

A debt created for a piirpose, like that which probably will be neeessaiy in the 
case of the ropeivalks, that of relieving a great property from an accidental 
embarrassment, is no more a just object of dread to a cjly than a debt created 
for seed wheat is to a farmer ; or than a debt for any object of certain return is 
to a merchant. 

80 iu the case of Faneuil Hall Market; what possible object of rational 
apprehenMon can there be in a debt created for the purpose of purchaang a 
tract of territory, whose value must be increased by the purchase, which, if sold, 
cannot Ml to excite a great competition, and if retwned, the incomes of which, 
so fer aa respects the market, are wholly within the control of the city aufl\or- 
^ities? It is possible, indeed, that more may be paid for some estates than 
abstractedly they may be worth. It is possible that great changes may take 
jplace in the value of real estate between the time of the commencement and the 
lime of completing such a project. But the reverse is &]so quite as possible. 
Providenc* does not permit man io act upon cert^nties. The constitution of 
ournatnre obliges him, in every condition and connection, to shape his course 
of conduct by prob^ihties. His duly is to wdgh maturely, previous to deoiaon, 
]to conrider anjdously both the wisdom of his ends and the proportion of his 
means. Once decided, in execution he should be as firm and rapid as in coun- 
cil he has been slow and dehberate ; cultivating in his own breast and in the 
breasts of others just confidence in the continuance of the usual analogies and 
relations of things. 
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The destinies of lie city of Bostou are of a naUire too pliun to be denied ot 
misconcciyed. The prognostics of its futme greatness are written on iJie face 
of nature too legiMy and too indelibly to be mistaken These indications are 
apparent from the location of oiir city, tiom ifa harboi, and its relative position 
among rival towns and cities ; above all, from the character of its inhabitants, 
and tie singular degree of enterprise and intelligence which are difiiised through 
every class of its dtizens. Already capital and population ia determined towards 
it from other placee, by a' certain and iiTeeistible power of attraction. It remaka 
then for the citizens of Boston to be true to their own destinies ; lo be willing to 
meet wise expenditures and temporary sacrifices, and thus to cooperate with 
nature and Providence in their apparent tendencies to promote their greatness 
and prosperity ; thereby not only improving the general condition of the city, 
elevating its character, multiplying its accommodations, and strengthening the 
predilections wHch exist already in its favor, but also patronizing and finding 
employment for its laborers and meehanicB. 

It is true the power of credit, like every other power, is subject to abuse. But 
to improve the genera! convenience of the city, to augment its facilities for busi- 
ness, to add to the comfort of its inhabitants, and in this way to augment its 
resources, are among the most obvious and legitimate uses of that power, which, 
doubtiess, for these purposes, was intrusted to the City Council. 

Having thus explained some of the principal proceedings and sources of extra- 
ordinary expense occurring during the past year, I feel myself bound to make 
some general remarks on tiie nature of the office I have had the honor to hdd, 
and to which the suffrages of my fellow-citizens have recalled me. It is import- 
ant that a right apprehenwon should be formed concerning its duties, its respon- 
sibilities, the powers it ought to possess, and what the people have a right to 
expect, and what they ought to exact from the possessor of it. And I do -this the 
rather, because I am sensible liat very different opinions exist upon this subject. 
There are those who conrider the office very much in the light of a pageant, 
destined merely to superintend and direct the general course of administration, 
to m^ntain the dignity, and to " dispense flie hospitalities " of the city, and who 
deem the office in some measure degraded, by having any thing of alaboriousor 
woiking condition connected "frith it ; and I am well aware that the practice in 
other cities justifies such an opinion. I have not thought, however, gentlemen, 
that a young and healthy republic, for such the city of Boston is, should seek its 
precedents, or encour^e ite officers in looking for models among the corrupt and 
superannuated forms <rf ancient despotisms. On tiie contrary, it seemed to me 
incumbent on the earfy possessor of this office, in a slate of society like that 
which exists in Massachusetts, and for which this city is preeminent, to look at 
the real character of that office, as it is indicated by the expressions of the char- 
ter, and exists in the nature of things, with little or no regard to the practice of 
other places, or to opinions founded on those practices. 

In this view, therefore, my attempt has been to attain a deep and thorough 
acqmuntance with the interests of the inhabitants and of the city ; and this not 
by general surveys, but by a minute, particular, and active inspection of their 
public concerns, in all their details. 

Although this course has been the occasion of much trouble, and perhaps 
made me obnoxious to some censure, as being busy, and perhaps meddling, with 
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matters out of my sptere, yet I have thouglit it better to expose myself to those 
imputation a, than to for^o the opportunities such a course of conduct afforded 
of obteiining a deep and thorough acquaintance with the business and interests 
of the city, which the charter pl^nly presupposed, and indeed was necessary to 
fulfil the duties in a very hiunble degree which it made incumbent. And the 
more experience I have had in the duties of this office, the more I feel obliged, 
both by precept aad example, to press upon my fellow-^jitizens the necesa.ty of 
considering this as a buaness office, combining as indiepensable requisites, -— 
great zeal, great activity, great Eelf-devofJon, and, as far as posable, a thorough 
acquwntance with the relations of the people. 

Nor is it only necessary that liese qualities should at all times be exacted of 
the chief magistrate, and that he should be held to a rigid exhibition of them, in 
hia official conduct ; but, on the other hand, it is also necessary' that all the 
departments should be so arranged as to throw upon him the full wright of all 
the responsibility which the charter attaches to hia office. Whatever has a tend- 
ency to weaken that sense of reaponahility, above all, whatever enables the exe- 
cutive officer to cast the blame of weak plans or inefficient execution upon otiiers, 
has a direct tendency to corrupt the executive, and to deprive the citizens of a 
chief benefit, contemplated in the charter. 

If there be any advantf^e in the form of a city over that of a town govern- 
ment, it lies in one single word, — efficiency. In. this point of view, all the 
powers of the City Council may be considered as comprehending also the execu- 
tive power of which the Mayor is but a branch. For they enact the laws which 
enable his department to possess that efficiency the charter contemplates. Now, 
efficiency means nolliing more than capacity to carry into effect Whatever form 
of organisation of any department tends to deprive the executive of the city of 
the p jwer to carry into effect the laws, or transfers that power to others, dis- 
Lonnet-ted from hia responsibility, has a direct tendency to encourage the execu- 
tive in Ignorance, inactivity, or imbecility, which will inevitably, sooner or later, 
result just in proportion as the organization enables him to throw tie blame of 
mismanagement upon others, or not to hold himself accountable for it. 

Within the narrow limits and in relation lo the humble objects to which the 
executive power extends, its responsibility shouhi he clear, undivided, and inca- 
pable of being evaded. On the executive should ultimately devolve the account- 
ability for the efficiency of all the departments; and every organiiation is defect- 
ive which enables him to escape from it. Every citizen, in making complaints 
to this officer, should be certain of finding redress, or of being pointed to the- 
path to obtain it And as to those general nuisances which offend sense, endan- 
jj;er health, or interfere with comfort, hia power should enable him to apply a 
remedy upon the instant, or at least as readily as the nature of flie particular 
subject-matter pernuts ; and to effect this, not by reference, not by writing sup- 
plicatory letters to independent boards, but personally, by application of means 
in his own hands, or by ^ents under his control, and for whom he is responable. 

The true theory of the form of government which our fellow -citizens have 
chosen, results in a severe responsibility of the executive power, and with it are 
identified the true interests of the citizens and the real advantages of a ci^ 
But responsibility implies a coextensive power as its baas. The 
ot, and ought not to exist without the other. The charter makes it the 
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duty of the Mayor " to be vigilant and active at ail times, in causing the laws for 
the government of the city to be duly executed and put in force." Now, how 
can vigilance and aetivilj be expected in an officer, in relation to a great mass 
of lawa, and thoae of tie most critical and important character, the execuliott of 
which is formally and expressly transferred to others, with whose execution, if 
be directly interferes, he takes tbe risk of giving offence to tbe nice sense of 
honor and right of an independent board ? The charter makes it his duty " to 
inspect the conduct of all subordinate officers in flie government fliereof, and as 
far as in bis power to cause all negligence, carelessness, and positive violations 
of duty to be prosecuted and punished." Now, how can he do this, when those 
■wbo execute your laws do not consider themselves as subordinate, and are justi- 
fied in that opinion by the form and circumstances of their organization ? 

Again, the charter plainly implies tiiat the Mayor of this city should make him- 
self acquainted thm'oughly and intimately with all its great interests, " wilJi its 
finances, its police, its health, security, cleanlin^s, comfort, and ornament" 

Now, what encouragement is there to endeavor to fulfil these duties, when any 
of its great interests are so constituted or vested, that he has no control over 
them, nor any power of making any inquiation into their state or conduct, 
except by person^ soliiatation and request ; not denied, indeed, out of politeness 
and respect, but perhaps granted, not because he has a right from his official 
relation to claim, but because, on the present occaaon, there exists awilUngness 
to ^ve the desired information ? 

The organization of tiie executive power, by division among independent 
boards, has a direct tendency to corrupt a weak executive officer, and to 
embarrass one of opposil* character, 

Tlie study of the former will naturally be to get along eaaly ; for tiiis purpose 
he will yield whatever power another department is disposed to take, for thus fits 
responsibility is diminished; and instead of a ^ngle definite, decided, official 
action, on every occaaon giving security h> the citiuen, regardless of personal 
consequencea, his course will be timid, shuffling, and compromising, beginning 
widi the vain design of pleasmg everybody, and ending with the still vMner, of 
expecting in this way long to mainfMn either influence or character. 

An executive^ on lie contrary, who is. firm and faithful to the constitution of 
the city, will exercise the powers it confers. He will claim the right to inspect 
all subordinate officers ; he wiU conader every branch of executive power, ema- 
nating from the City Council, as subordinate by the charter to the city executive. 
He will cl^m of aH such an accountability tliat will enable him to understand 
every interest of the city in det^. Such a course would, probably, sooner or 
later, lead to controversies concerning the rights and dignities of independent 
boards ; to heart-burnings and jealousies ; perhaps to pamphlets and newspaper 
attacks, which, if he does not answer, it will be s^d, that it is because he cannot ; 
and which, if he does answer, wiU lead to a reply, and that to a rejoinder ; and 
thus the executive of the city, instead of a ample and pliun exercise of power, 
humble and limited in its sphere, yet important to be both efficient and unem- 
barrassed, may be harassed with disputes about the pretensions, authorities, and 
dignities of rival powers, vexatious and unprofitable, terminating in nothing but 
divisions in the c-ity, and inefficiency in the execution of the laws. 

1 have deemed it iny ditty to express myself Ihns distinctly, and in a most 
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nnqaalified manner, upon tills point ; and the rather, lius publicly, because opi- 
nions in tMs respect are liable to be miarepresenled or misunderstood. On such 
occasions, therefore, I choose to throw myself on the intelligence and virtues of 
Ihe mass of my fellow-citizens, whose interests, as I understand them, it is my 
single desire steadily to pursue, aud who, whether they coincide or differ witti 
me, in relation to (he parljciilar mode of pursuing those interests, will, I have a 
perfect confidence, justly appreciafa my motives. 

The result of my experience, during the past year, on this subject, ia this, — 
that the interests of the city are most deeply connected with such an organiza- 
tion of every branch of executiye power, as that the ultimate responsibility for 
the execution should rest upon the Mayor ; aud which he should, therefore, be 
incapable of denying or evading; — that, at all times, the blame should rest upon 
bun, without the power of throwing it off upon others, in case of any defect of 
plan, or any inefficiency in execiitJou. 

In making these remarks, I trust I shall not be understood as not appreciating 
as I ought, in eonunon with my fellow-citizens, the exertions and tie sacrifices 
<£ those excellent, intelligent, and faithful men, who, in present and in past times, 
with so much honor to themselves and advantage Xo the community, have admi- 
nistered the concerns of independent departments. I yield to none of my fellow- 
citizens, in my sense of gratitude and respect to them, both as officers and indi- 
viduals. But the organization of a city is, in the nature of things, essentially 
diiFerent froni that of a town. The relation to the city, in which I have been 
placed, has compelled me to contemplate, and prospectively to realize, the cer- 
tain embarrassments which must result from an organization of the executive 
department, varying fi'omthat amplicity ■which the charter establishes, as likely 
deeply to affect the efSciency of the system now upon tnal, and to encourage, 
and sooner or later to introduce both imbecility and inactivity into an office 
which can alone be beneficial to the city when it is possessed by directly oppo- 
^te qualities. 

I have no apprehendon.that my fellow-citiaens will attribute these suggestions 
t« a vulgar and vain wish to extend the po wers of an office holden but for a year 
on (he moat precarious of all tenures. The efficiency of this new form of govern- 
ment is mainly dependent on its simplicity, and on the fact tliat its responability 
is undivided, and cannot be evaded if the departments be organized on chai-ler 
principles. Much of the benefit of the new system will depend on the spirit 
■which characterizes its commencement. On this account, (he individual now 
possessing the executive power is anxious, on the one hand, that none of its 
essential advantages should be lost through any timidity on his part, in expressing 
opinions, the result of his experience, or through any unwillingness to incur any 
labor, or meet any just responribility. On the other, he has no higher ambition 
than by a dDigent, faithful, and laborious fulfilment of every known duty, and 
exercise of every charter right, to set such an example, and establish such pre- 
cedents as will give to this new government a fhir impulse, and a permanent and 
happy influence upon the destinies of the inhabitants of tiiis city. 

Oentlemen of ike City CoimcS: — 

It is the felicity of all who are called to the government of this eitj', that they 
serve a people Ccipabla of appreciating, and willing actively to support faithful 
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and laborious efforts in ttieir service; — a people in all times distingnished for 
uniting love of freedom with respect for anthorify. May it l)e your happinesa, 
as it will be your endeavor, to majntiun those inslitulions, under whicli such a. 
people have been elevated to so high a degree of proaperily ! Under your 
auspices, may the foimdationa of the fabric of (heir greatness be strengthened, 
its proportions enlarged, its internal acconuuodations improved ! May lie spirit 
of liberty and the spirit of good government continue to walk liand jn liand 
within these venerable walls, consecrated by so many precious recollections. 
And when we shall have passed away, and the places which now know iis shall 
know us no more, may those who come after us be compelled to say, that die 
men of this age were as true to the past and the future as to then own times ; 
that while they liad preserved and enjoyed the noble inheritance which had 
descended to them from their ancestors, they had transmitted it not only nnim- 
psuied, but improved to their posterity. 



Oenikmeii of the City Council : — 

I HAVE again to acknowledge my grateful sense of the confidence of my 
fellow-citizens, expressed bj* their suffrages ; and to renew assurances of my 
endeavors to evince my gratitude, by increased zeal, activity, and devotion ta 
their interests. 

Whatever success has attended the administration of city affairs, is chiefly to 
be attributed to those excellent and fathful men, who for tlie two years past 
have composed the Board of Aldei'men. It is impossible for me to speak too 
highly of their disinterested and laborious services ; or to separate from them, in 
official relations, without expressing my personal obligations for the uniform 
respect, confidence, and urbanity, with which all tiieir proceedings have been 
characterized, both as it respects myself and each other. Their persevering and 
Arm pursuit of the interests of flie city, often under circumstances of great deli- 
cacy and difficulty, entitle them to be ranked ^nong its distinguished benelactors. 

Nor ought I to permit the occasion to pass, witJiout paying a similar tribute to 
the labore and fldehty of the last Common Council. 

It will be expected, perhaps, lihat, on this occaaon, I should speak of the 
measures of the last year, and of the success which has attended them ; such as 
the establishment of an auditor's department ; the new organization of that of 
health ; the connecting the system of scavengers with thatof tiie House of Indos- 
try ; the farther extension of Faneni! Hall Market, and others of a less obtru- 
sive character. All these have been conducted, as fer as I have been informed, 
generally to the satisiacljon of our feliow-citizens ; and I know that the detail 
of results would still farther justify that satisfaction. 

I prefer, however, to occupy the present moment with inquiries concerning 
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ftttare duty, rather than wiih illuatrations of past sueeesa. Tlie charter of the 
city has made it incumbent on its executive officer to inform liimself on all sub- 
jeelB connected with its prosperity and happiness, and to recommend measures 
for the advancement of both to the City Council. This injunction it has sanc- 
tioned mth the solemnity of an oath. In obedience to these obligations, thus 
sacredly enforced,! hasten to a topic, deeply interesting l» the prosperity, safety, 
and character of this city, which events and experience press upon the mind 
with an intense and absorbing interest. I do this the ratiier because the subject 
is of high vespondbiUty ; toudies some interests and more prejudices ; and is also 
of a nature eaaly to be mistaken and misrepresented. This subject, therefore, 
is one on which it is the incumbent duty of him, who is intrusted ivith the chief 
office in this city, to form and to exp e s a dpc' led o^ 'nion, and to leave no 
doubt concerning his own path, in relat on to it and none concerning his 
opinion of the duty of others. 

What though the development of th s op n on may affect that evanescent 
splendor, which is called popularity ? Of hat y^lue s any popularity, which 
will not bear the hazard of fulfilled duty ? P ee ous a s tiie possession of the 
confidence of fellow-citizens, yet even th;s imore vorthless than " the light dust 
of the balance," in comparison with the infinite consequence of possessing the 
consciousness of deserving it. 

The topic to which I allude, relates to the effect, under a city organization, 
of the existence of independent esectitive boards, and the consequences of the 
particular form of constituting those which exist in tiis city. 

The oxisfence of such boards is an anomaly under a city oi^nization ; is 
inconaatent with the theory of, or any known practice under, such a form of 
government; and seems also incompatible with the att^nment of the objects 
which the people propose to themselves in establishing it 

In every other city the representative body, chosen by the people, aa their 
city council, has the control of every relation of a mnnicipd eharacl«r, whether 
it affect economy, protection, or general anperintendenc*. If, in any case, it 
act through the insfrumenlality of boards, the members of such boards are 
selected by it, and responsible to it, in like manner as the members of the City 
Council are, in their turn, responsible for such seleolJon, as well as for aH their 
other acts, to the people. 

In all this there is a manifest simplicity, calctJated to produce harmony and 
energy. The people, who !ook only to their City Council, know who to blame, 
if there bo fault. The City Council, on the other hand, when an> ROod la to be 
effected, is not embarrassed 'by fears of trenching upon rival authorities, of 
awakening jealousies, orof being troubled with contests about jurisdittiona 

The objecla a people propose to themselves in forming a city government are, 
efficiency and responsibility. Now, can any have a more obvious tendencj to 
obstruct, or defeat both, than an organization which severs from each other 
naturally allied portions of municipal power, and divides them out by i erj indis- 
tinct limits among independent boards 7 Can any thing be better calculated to 
create discord, jealouaes, and controversiea in a community ? 

The form of constituting these boards, under our city charter, is still more 
exceptionable ; and, what is very extraordinary, is just as Jncot^stent with the 
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practice uf tliG anciLiit toim go\ tnimont, as it is wltli the tbeoiy of city organ- 
ization 

Under the lowii gm eminent all the boards, of Krewards, Overseers of &b 
Poor, and School Committee, were chosen hv the Totes of all the inhabitants, in 
a general ticket The theory and practice of the town government was, that 
those officers, in whose character and adulation to their office, ail the citizens Md 
un interest, should be chosen hy the major voice of all llie cUkens. 

Two consequences obviously flowed from tJiis mode of eleelion. 1st. A con- 
currence of a majority of ail the citizens being reqniajte for a chrace, the candi; 
dates were, for the most part, selected from men of high, general character, and 
from no local or Bcetional conaderationa ; whereby a very fair proporlion of the 
general talent and respectability of llie town was neceaaarily infused into those 
boards. 2d. The form of election being by general lieket, previous consultation 
was had, not only in relation to the adaptation of the candidate for the ollice, 
but also. of the adaptation of candidates to one another; so that the board might 
be composed of men agreeable to each other, and thds capable by consentane- 
ousness of views and feelings, to produce a similar consentaneousness of syslen) 

The necessary effect of this form of election was to enlaige the sphere out of 
which candidates could be obtained. Men being always more willing to . under- 
take an office of a laborious and respooMble character, when they know, pre- 
viously to their election, with whom they are likely to be associated. 

These consequences are obvious, and were among the causes of the long and 
:happy organization of those boards, under the town government 

These advantages are in a great measure, and some of them wholly, lost under 
the proviiaons of our city charter. 

Instead of being chosen by all the citizens, by a general ticket, the members 
are divided among the wards, each choosing its proporlion. The fundamental 
principle of the ancient town government, — that officers, in whose character 
and adaptation all the citizens had an interest, should be chosen by the major 
Toice of all, — has thus been abandoned. All the inhabitants of the city have 
jMnsented to barter the common right ihey formerly enjoyed, of having a voice 
m chooang the whde, for the sake of an esclusive right, in wards, of choosing 
•a Ivjelfih p(a-l. And the power the whole people of the city once possessed of 
^attwning o certain result, conformably to the genei-al wOl, has thus been exchanged 
for the chance of attEuning an uncertain result of twelve particular wills, coexisting 
in that number of wards. 

I speak of these consequences with the more freedom, because 1 know they 
are felt and acknowledged by very many of our most intelligent and patriotic 
citizens ; and because I have been made officially acquainted with the fact, (hat 
the effect produced by &e present mode of electing these officers has been, in 
many instances, the openly avowed reason of declining to become candidatea by 
some, and of the resignation of these offices by others. 

The nature and extent of this evil is not to be appreciated by any csfunate, 
ance every form of organization, which tends to render wise, fidthful, and 
•bimness men unwilling to serve a community, is productive of mischiefs alto- 
gether incalculable. 
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Touching tlw reuiedj for tliese evila, tJie obligations of tlie city ehartur compel 
me to speak dm&ncdj and uiiec[uivocBlly. 

Under a cUy orffanizatton thers k no mode of selecting svch boards, consisleiit 
with harmony, effieteney, and respondbility, except, iheir election by Hie Ciiy 
Council. 

Every other mode establishes, or gwes to aucb board a color to assume the 
character o( independence And wherever this quality exists, or is assumed, 
jealouBJes, riialiies, claims of inrisdiciion, and contests for authority between it 
and the City Council, are inevitable. 

The station 1 have had the honor for the last two years to hold, has compelled 
me to witness past embarrassments, and to realize tliose which are to come, 
in consequence of this unprecedented organization of city power. Between tho 
City Council, the Overseers of the Poor, and the School Committee, very serions 
and difficult questions have already arisen, aiid are yet unsettled. Nor is it 
po^ble, in the nature of things, that such controversies should not arise and be 
productive of bitterness and discord, so long as in tho great interests of protec- 
tion against fire, of education, and of support of the poor, the right to manage and 
expend money is claimed by one board, and the right lo regulate, appropriate, 
and call to account is vested in another. 

As I have no question concerning the remedy, bo also I have none concerning 
the mode in which it ought to be sought. 1st. By an arraijgenient of the deijuls 
■by the City Council relative to each board, conformably to the subject-matter 
of its power, predicated on the principle of election by that body. 2d. By an 
application to the legislature for its sanction of those details and of that prin- 
ciple. Sd. By an ultimate reference of the whole, for the approbation, by 
general ballot, of our fellow-citizens. 

Let it not be objected to such an attempt, that it will be construed into " a 
grasp after more power," by the City Coundl, and be opposed from jealousy, or 
prejudice. Those who thus object, do but little justice to the thoughtful and 
presdent character of the citizens irf this metropolis ; at all tunes as distin- 
guished for justly appreciating the necessitiea of legitmiate power, and for a wil- 
lingness to yield whatever is plainly requisite for a vigorous and responable 
action of constituted authorities, as fbr a keen perception and quick reastanee to 
tyrannical control. 

Grant, however, the attempt should fad what then ? The City Council 
stand before the pubUc and before heaven iMth the proud con'JCiousneES of ful- 
filled duty; discharged from all accountabilitj for the mcon'veniences and 
embari-assments, which cannot fiul to flow from the piesent oi^anization so long 
as it exists. 

For myself, whatever may be the event, I shall liave the satisfai tion of thiit 
intei-nal assmance, which is better than all human approbation, that none of the 
evils which may occur, can be attributed either to the want of anxious precau- 
tion, or to the shrinking from just responsibility, in the executive officer. Nor 
have I any apprehension that these remarks will be construed into any reflec- 
tion upon the gentlemen who now hcJd, or who recently have held seats in either 
of those boards. Many of them are among the most intelligent and patriotic of 
our fellow-citizens. Some of them, I know, concur in the general opinions above 
expressed. The subject has reference to the necessary and obvious effects of a 
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particular ot^anization of our city government, of wliicli I am l)oiind to spealt, 
according to the state of my convictions, with a plainness anthorized by the 
charter and required by the oath it has imposed. These obhgations fulfilled, 
I leave every thing else to the candor, the intelligence, and virtue of my fellow- 
citizens, in which 1 repose an entire confidence. 

Gentlemen of the City CouncU : — 

The events of the past years of our city organization are full of satisfaction 
and encouragement. Between the branches and between the mKmbers of the 
City Council fliere has uniformly existed a harmonious, urbane, and conciliatory 
intercourse. The interests of the city hare been studied and pursued with an 
exclusive eye, and a firm, unhesifating step. 

Neither the spirit of selfishness, nor the spirit of party, iaa ever dared to 
mingle its unhallowed voice in the debates of either branch of the City Council. 
These are proud recoUections, as it respects the past ; and happy auguries, as it 
respects the iuture. 

May tJiey continue and be multiplied I May the membei-s of the present, like 
those of former City Councils, close their laboi-a with the approbation and 
applause of the multitude of their brethren ; as those, who have sought with 
singleness, ancerlty, and success, the interest and honor of the city; the im- 
provement of its accommodations, the enlargement of its resources, and the 
advancement of all the means which eonsljtate a prosperous, happy, and virtuous 
community. 



»(I!AH1-, 1826. 

Gentlemen of the Cltij Omncil:- 

To express gratitude for tlvis renewed instance of the confidence of my fellow- 
citizens, and to repeat assurances of a zeal and fideUty in their service, in some 
degree proportionate to that confidence, are natural and suitable on the present 
occasion. It cannot be expected that he, who sustains the complicated relation 
of chief maojstrate of this city, let his endeavors be wliat they may, should at all 
times satisfy tlie often-conflicting passions and interests always necessarily exist- 
ing in BO great a community. Much less can it be especled fi-om the individnal, 
who, through the indulgence of his fellow-citizens, is now permitted to enjoy 
that distinction. In all cases, however, of doubt and difficulty, that individual 
will rest confidently for support, even with those who differ with him in opinion, 
on the consciousness, which he trusts his general course of conduct will impress, 
that every act of his official conduct, whether acceptable or otherwise, proceeds 
from a single re^rd to the hoaca- of the city, and to the happiness and best 
interests of its inhabitants. 

It is with greatdelight,GentIemen,t]iatImnsl here payatribute, justly due to 
the wisdom aiid public spirit of all our foi'mer City Councils. IIimi' harmony, in 
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relalion to olijecta of public improvement, their vigilance in majiifMuing the 
clieclts of our city eliarter, and the reciprocal cooperafion of the branches and 
members in advancing the general intei-esls of the city, without local, party, or 
selfish conaderations, are facts at once exemplary and encouraging ; the results 
of which are apparent in our streets, in our public buildings, in the augmented 
value of our dty lands, and in the increaang salJsfa«tJon of our fellow-citizens, 
with their new form of government. 

The nnquestionable evidence derived from our recent census, has fulfilled the 
expectations of the most sanguine ; and has put beyond question, that the increase 
of this city, during the five years past, has been, to say the least, not inferior to 
that of any of our maritime cities, on the previous actual basis of its population. 

This fact may be considered as concluave on its future prospects. For if, at a 
time when nniversal peace among European nations has changed and limited 
the field of commercial enterprise, on which the greatness of tlus city was once 
supposed, in a manner, altogether to depend, it appears that, notwitlistanding 
this change and limitation, its growth, instead of being diminished, is increa^ng 
with a rapidity equal to that of the most favored of our commercial cides, it 
follows conclusively, that our greatness is not altogether dependent upon foreign 
comaierce ; and also, that the enterprise, capital, and intelligence of our citizens, 
detenoined inwards, and active upon agriculture, manuiactures, and in our 
coasting trade, are producing results even more auspicious than our foreign 
commerce, in its most prosperous state, ever effected; — than which, to the 
patriot's heart and hope, no iacts of a mere physical character, can be more 
encouraging or delightfuL 

Similar gronndis for satisfaction wiU be found in comparing the inereaang 
results of the aggregates of our valuation, and the decreasing results of the ratio 
of our taxes. During the five years from 1S21 to 1825, incluave, it appeals by 
the Assessors' records, that the whole aggregate of retd and personal property in 
this city increased from twenty millions three hundred thousand dollars, to 
twenty-^x millions two hundred thousand; making a regular annual increase 
of about one million two hundred thousand dollars. Of which increased capita,!, 
it will appear, by comparing the ^gregate of 1821 with that of 1825, that fouv 
millions five hundred thousand have been invested in real, and one million five 
hundred thousand in personal estate. 

During this period, it is true, as is inevitable in a progressive state of society, 
increaang daily, not only in numbers, but in municipal exigencies'^and requia- 
tions for expenditures, on account of improvements, the amount of our taxes 
have inci'cased in the aggregate. Yet, at Ihe same time, owing to the inci-eased 
a^regates of our valuation, the ratio of assessment has diminished. Thus, if the 
ralaos of assessment of the five years immediately preceding 1 820, be compared 
with the five years from 1820, inclusive, it will be found that the average of the 
annual ratios of the former was dgM dollars and twenty-Jiee cents on the tliousand 
dollars, and that the average of the annual ratios of the latter was only se»en 
dollars and ^gltty cents. The ratio of the present year will be seoen dollars. 

A &rther illustration of our general prosperity is deducible from the:&ct, that, 
notwithstanding the amount of our taxes has increased, with the increawng wealth 
and population of the city ; yet tlie ratio of uncollected taxes has, in every suc- 
cessive year, since the existence of our city government, been diminishing. 
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I Iiave been thus precise aiicl distinct upon tliis pmnt, because discontent at 
any existing state of things ia most likely to appear in the form of complaints 
relative to taxes.' Now, it is obviously imposable, in Ibe nature of things, that 
the assessment of taxes, in any great community, should exactly proportion the 
burden to the ability of each individual to bear it. Some ■will unavoidably be 
taxed more and others less than their precise proportion. It cannot, therefore, 
but happen, even under the best form and ratio of taxation, that there must be 
EOrae, who can complain with reason, as there will always be many, who will 
complin without reason. With respect to the community itself, however, as the 
best criterion it can posafaly have of its progressive prosperity ia a regular 
increase of its population, accompanied by a regular increase of its wealth, so 
when the aggregate of its wealth increases, and at the same time the ratio of its 
assessments actually diminishes, it has the best evidence, the nature of tilings 
admits, that its general expenditures are not greater than the actual state of its 
condition and progress requires. But in such case, however, as particular ex- 
penditures may be unwise or extravagant, it is still its duty even under such 
circumstances, to exact from its agents a rigid accountability. 

Touching the expenditures of the past year, it is not known that any of fliem 
require a particular explanation on the present occaaon. In general, I appre- 
hend, they have been satisfactory to our fellow-citizens, so fe,r as respects their 
objects. And they well understand that it is, probably, in the nature of things, 
imposable to conjluct iJl the details of public expenditure with that precise 
economy which an individual applies to his private concerns. I am not, how- 
ever, aware, that there have been any such, during the past year, which cannot, 
under the circumstances of each case, be satisfactorily explained by the parti- 
cular ^ents. 

Id connection with this anbject, it is impossible for me not to notice the happy 
effects produced by the establishment of the office of Auditor of Accounts, which, 
carried into opei-ation by the exemplary industiy and abihtj' of that officer, and 
by the indefatigable fidelity of the Committee of Accounts, has mtioduced an 
order, simplicity, and correctness into that department, not only highly credit- 
able to the dty, but also fitcilitating, in the highest possible degree, particular 
inquiries and general knowledge relative to the state of our finaniial concerns 
Among the objects to which the attention of the City Council wiU be drawn 
the ensuing year, is that of a sufficient and never-tailing supply for oui city of 
pure river or pond ivater, which shall be adequate for all purposes of protection 
against fire, and for all culinary and other domestic purposes, and capable cf 
being introduced into every house in the city. I deem it my duty to state un- 
equivocally, that this object ought never to be lost sight of by the City Council, 
until effected upon a scale propoi-tionate to its convenience and our urgent neeea- 
rities. Phyacians of the first respectability have urged this topic upon me, in 
my official capacity, on the ground of health, in addition to all the other obvions 
comforts and advantages to be anticipated from an adequate supply of such water, 
" The spring wat«r of Boston, they assert to be generally harsh, owing to its 
bang impregnated with various saline substances ; and that this impregnation 
impairs its excellence as an article of drink, and essentially diminishes its salu' 
brity. In the course of their practice, they say they have noticed many diseases 
to be relieved and cured by an exchange of the common spring water for soft 
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water of tlit aqueduct, or distilled ivater. Ileupe, tliey liave been led to tlia 
opinion, that many conipliunts of obaeure origin, owe tlieir existence to the 
qualities of the common spring wat«r of Boston." . . " Xhe introduction of an 
ample supply of pure water, would, therefore, they apprehend, contribute mucli 
to die health of tka place, and prove one of the greatest blesanga, which could 
be beatowed on this city." 

I am induced to bring this subject before the City Council on the present 
occasion, thus distinctly, from having been informed that citizens among us of the 
highest respectabffily, both in point of talents and property, seriously contem- 
plate an associalaon for the purpose of supplying this city with water, and of 
making application to the Legislature for an act of incorporation for that objeut. 
An attempt, which, if made, I trust will be met by the City Council with the 
most decided and strenuous oppoation ; and with a corresponding spirit and 
determination to effect this great object, solely on the account and with the 
resources of the city. On this topic, I deem it my duty to declare explicitly my 
opinion, that in such a project the city ought to consent to no copartnership. 

If there be any privilege, which a city ought to reserve, excluwvely, in its 
own hands and under its own control, it is that of supplying itself with water. 

No private capitalists will engage in such an enterprise, without at least a 
rational expectation of proit. To this, either an exclusive right, or a priTilege 
of the nature of, or equivalent to, an escclusive right is essential. There are so 
many ways, in which water may be dearable, and in such a variety of quan- 
tities, for use, comfort, and pleasure, that it is imposable to provide, by any 
prospective provisions, in any charter granted to individuals for all the cases, 
uses, and quantities, which the evetyincreasing wants of the population of a great 
city in the course of years may require. Besides, it being an article of the first 
necessity, and on its free use so much of health, as well of comfort, depends, 
every city should reserve in its own power the means, unreslnuned, of encourag- 
ing its use, by reducing as tast as possible the cost of obtaining it, not only to the 
poor, but to all classes of the community. This can never be the case, when the 
right is in the hands of individuals, with any thing like the facility and speed, as 
when it is under the entire control of the city. 

In addition to these conaderations, the right to break up the sh'eeCa which that 
of supplying the city with water implies, ought never to be intrusted to private 
hands, who through cupidity, or regard to a false economy, may have an interest 
not to execute the worts upon a sufficientiy exlenrive scale, with permanent 
materials, thereby increasing the inconvenience and expense which the exercise 
of the power of breaking up the streets, necessarily induces. 

A letter to me from the Superbtendent of the Philadelphia Water Works, 
(Joseph S. Lewis, Esq.,) a gentieman among those chiefly employed in tlieir 
oiiginal construction, dated the 31st of December last, is so full upon this point, 
that I cannot refrain from quoting a considerable portion of it 

" Your object should be to have enough and to spare, and the calculation 
should be formed on one hundred and fifty gallons for each family, which will 
afford a supply for washing the streets, waste by leakage, &c.; and the expe- 
rience of tins city (Philadelphia) fully justifies in saying, that it is not too much, 
although in London, a less quantity is made to answer; and owing to rivalships 
amongst the several companies, the inhabitants have enough for drink, and for 
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oulinary and otter family purposes. Yet none is to be seen in use in cleaning 
the gutters, washing the pavemente, fmd Tarioua methods of consumption, abso- 
lutely essential to existence and comfort, in our climate, in three or four hot 
months of the year. Scarcely a fire happens of any magnitude in London, with- 
out complaints of a deficiency of water, and I have in my possession a paper, 
confciining an account of a meeting of the Common Council of London, convened 
for the express purpose of inquiring into the cause, irliich it does not reqnire 
much conaderation to diseover. 

" It is from tlie folal error of suffering inierested individuals io have the supply 
of an article of the most indispensable nature, and milhoul mhich hetdlh and corn- 
fori cannot be enjoyed. Expense is not to be regarded. If a company can 
supply your city, they will expect to profit by it ; and this profit, might as well 
be saved by your corporation. On the other hand, if it be a loang business, 
individuals should not suffer by forwarding a great public object; and if they do, 
the citizens will feel it by a pinched and partial supply. 

" This city (PhiladelpHa) has expended vast sums of money out of ils own 
resources ; and if more were required, more would be cheerfully accorded. 
There is no one thing, in which all are so much united ; and I firmly believe, 
tbat, if a question was submitted to the citizens, (o sell to a company who would 
pay back the whole cost, with interest, that not a tenth of the population would 
agree to it. The increased security from fire, the abnndant supply for washing 
the streets, the copious streams afforded for batlis, for cleanliness, and, in sliort, 
many other advantages are such, and so well appreciated, that no money could 
pnrchase the surrender of the works. 

" The whole c(Bt of the water-works, including the pipes for distribution, 
previous to the erection of tlie new water-works, was fl,138,86T, without adding 
interest. Tet, such was the eagerness for a more abundant supply, that a unani- 
mous sanction was given to the new plan, which has happily sacceeded, of 
raising the water by water power ; the cost of which may be put down, including 

the river rights, at . $450,000 

And in addition to this, iron pipes are substituted for those of wood, 

the cost of which, thus fiir, may be called 150,000 

Amounting, in the whole, to 1600,000 

" This sum, added to that before mentioned, with the interest paid, will amount 
to more than two millions of dollars. 

" I have Siud thus much to hold out an inducement to your city to persevere in 
obtaining a supply, and have held out our example to show, liat cost is not to 
be r^arded by us in so essential a matter. We have been pioneers for our 
sister cities, who may now practically obtain a supply of water, without paying 
for the cost of our experiments." 

Other facts and documents connected with this subject will be hereafter com- 
municated, should the City Council deem it expedient to take it seriously into 
consideration. 

Two occieions have occurred, during the past year, which made it. necessary 
for the Mayor to examine, with great attention, the powers confeiTed on him by 
the city charter, in relatioti to the suppression of riots, and similar unlawful 
assemblies ; so as to be enabled to justify, before a legal tribunal, the extreme 
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resort, ■which, in euch cases, he might possibly think reqiiiMte. After conaultation 
with the best legal advisers, it was deemed most safe for the Mayor to act in the 
capacity of jusUee of the peace throughout the Commonwealth, which he hap- 
pened to hold ; inasmaeh as the powers of the Mayor, aa expressed in the city 
charter, are of the most general character, and no legislative or judicial construc- 
tion has ever occurred in relation to them. The duty of the Mayor, as expressed 
in the city, charter, is, to take care that aU laws for Ike gavernment of Hie city are 
executed. Riots, routs, and unlawful assemblies, are cognizable only under the 
laws of the Commonwealth. By these laws, the course of proceedings, aad the 
persons intrusted with their execution, are expressly pointed out; and among 
them the Mayor of the city is not included. 

In general, it rnay be observed, that an undefined and exaggerated notion of 
the powers of the Mayor has led our fellow-citizens to expect a much greater 
exercise of authority, in many cases, than the terms of the city charter justifies. 
It is, however, certain, that in respect of riots, the Mayor, by the mere virtue of 
his office, does not possess even the power of a justice of the peace. 

It was solely, there&re, and avowedly, in virtue of a commission of the peace, 
and not in virtue of his office of Mayor, that the first riotous assembly was met 
and dispersed by that officer. 

Such being the relations of his power, it is obviously, in every occurring case, 
his duty to decide upon his responribility, whether the particular disturliaiice is 
of a nature to justify him in compromitting the unquestionable rights and duties 
of his office, in a case of a doubtful character, by his personal presence ; or 
whether, in the free exercise of his discretion, he should leave their remedy to 
the prescribed executive stents of the Commonwealth, who can act witliout any 
censure from an apprehended illegal assumption of power. 

If a case has occurred, or should hereafter occur, in which any persons 
should, in defiance of the moral sense and general feelmg of the public, adopt 
any measures, which would naturally and almost unavoidably lead to disorder 
and distiirbances, they could not reasonably invoke the Md of the authorities of 
the city, so long as the invited evil was confined to tliemselves only ; but it is a 
question of very serious moment with the inhabitants of a city so distinguished 
for its religious and moral character, whether further checks ought not to be 
provided to prevent that, which has been merely tolerated, finm becoming the 
source of disturbances, of danger and of disgrace to the citizens, and thrir 
government. 

It is my duty, only, to call your attention to the subject, and I shall cheerfully 
acquiesce in your decision. 

J£ the Mayor is to be made responsible to acfi in all such cases, his powers 
ought to be accurately defined and his duties prescribed by law. The powers' 
of the Mayor are sufficient for all municipal purposes ; and it is as much his duty 
to abstain from assuming to exercise powers not vested in him by his office, as it 
is to exercise those powers with which he is intrusted. 

Gentlemen of&e City Council: — 

The harmony which hitherto has, without interruption, been maintained 
between the departments, members, and branches of our city government, is 
among the auspii.ious auguries of the futuie greatness and happineos of thia 
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It will lie youp, and my, eodeaTor to r 
liappy mutual understanding and respect. But difficult question 
duties, made complex and uncertaan hy the interfering pasaons, interests, and 
prejudices existing in all great combinations of men, must necessarily occur. On 
occaamiB of this character, those will be most sure to find the correct rule of 
truth and duty, who seek it with a sense of strict subordination to those mora! 
and reli^ous Bauetions, under which the wisdom of our fathers laid the found- 
ations of the prosperily of this people. 



1827. 

Gendemen ofOie CUy Council: — 

It is proper, on occaaons of this kind, to survey the general relations of our 
city, and, from the measures of preceding City Councils and their results, to gain 
light and strength for future duties. 

The condition of every city moat be estimated from general circumstances, 
and particular iacts. Among the former are the state of its population, whether 
increasing, or diminishing ; the state of its improvements, whether progressive, 
or stationary ; above all, the stata of public opinion concerning the conduct of its 
affairs. Among the latter, are tie condition of itB finances, with reference to 
debt and resources ; and the condition of its pohec, with reference to order, har- 
mony, and morals. The advance of our city, in population and improvements, 
requires no illustration. In respect of both, it has been as rapid as there was 
any just reason to expect ; perhaps, to de^re. The satisfecljon of our fellow- 
citizens Willi the general conduct of theff affairs, has been indicated by recent 
events ; the language of which cannot be mistaken, and which is at once conso- 
latory and encouraging. 

The state of the finances of our city is not less a subject of congratulation. 
Their condition has been, of late, very fiiUy developed by reports of Committees 
of both branches of the City Council. Notiung more will be necessary, therefore, 
on this occasion, than to present some general views on the subject. 

The character of every financial condition depends upon comparison of debt 
with resources. The mere fact of the existence or non-existence of a city debt, 
is in itself neither a matter of praise or blame. The right to create such debt is 
a power granted by the city charter to the City Council. Powers, granted to 
public bodies, are like talents, bestowed on individniJs. Both are respectively 
responable for the neglect, or exercise, of them. To ne^ect to use the power 
to create a debt, or any other power, on proper occasions, and for the purposes 
for which it was granted, is as truly an abuse, as it is to use either on improper 
occasions, and for purposes for which it was not granted. 

Has a debt been created, by public agents, having authority to that effect ? 
Their merit, or demerit, in this respect, depends upon the fact of its bdng created 
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for proper objects, or on 3 just necessity. If the objects be of a nature, for 
which it is proper to create a debt, then merit, oi- demerit, depends upon the 
importance of the objects attained, compared ■with the amount of (he debt 
created. If, by creating a debt for such objects, resources adequate to its ulti- 
mate discharge be also created, there is no case, in which the power to create 
a debt can be more nnexcepiaonably exercised ; nor can there be any, more 
indicative of the wisdom and financial skill of public agenfa; except it be, when 
the resources, thus created, shall be adequate, not only to the ultimate discharge 
of Buch debt, but also to add a considerable surplus to the pubhc treasury. 

The present city debt may be stated to bo, in round numbers, one million of 
dollars. Of which, one hundred thousand was incurred under the town govern- 
ment, and nine hundred thousand under the city. Of this last amount, there 
was incurred, for objects of general improvement, . . . $934,000 

For the purchase of land west of Charles Street, . . . 58,000 

For the extension ofFaneuLl Hall Market, .... 608,000 

Constituting the debt stated above as incurred by tbe city govern- 
ment, of $900,000 

With respect to the above portion of the increased debt, which has been 
applied to purposes of general improvement, it would, perhaps, be sufficient ta 
remark, that the circumstances of the time, and the nature of lie objects, ren- 
dered the expenditures of this class peculiarly expedient ; diat the concurrence 
of our fellow-citizens in the measures adopted on tlis subject by the City Coun- 
dl, baa been indicated by unequivocal tokens ; and those measures have, sutee- 
quently, been sanctioned by distinct marks of general approbation. It cannot, 
however, but be satisfactory to know the amount of the expenditures for these 
objects, which has been already psud out of the funds accruing within the years 
in which tbey were authorized, and the comparative proportion which has been 
cast, in the form of debt, on future years. 

During the four last years, from 1823 to 1826, inclusive, there has been 
expended 

For schoolhouses and land, $80,000 

" engines, engine-houses, land, and all expenses of the Fire 

Department, 34,000 

" common sewers, beyond what they have aa yet produced, . 15,000 
" ward-rooms and buildings at Deer Island, .... 5,000 
" widening stMeta, (exclua.ve of the operations of the Committee 

for the extension of Faneuil Hall Market,) . . . 106,698 

" paving and repair of streets, 119,900 

" buildings, and improveinenla connected with the House of In- 
dustry, and Correction, 90,451 



Making a gross aggregate of $460,049 

In the above enumeration, no notice has been taken of expenditures, on 
account of general instruction oi schools, health, deanhness of streets, general 
police, or support of the poor, either by the Overseers, or the Directors of tlie 
House oi Industry. The objects selected are those of a permanent eliaracter 
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and prospectiTe nsefiilaesB, and wMeli, from tlieir nature, have a direct iofluwice 
oa the coavenienca and hopes of future times. When, for such objects, four 
hundred and sixty thousand doUars have been expended in a course of four years, 
of which two hundred and tkirh/ thmtsand have been paid out of funds accruing 
within those four years, it seems altogether unexceptionable, that a like amount 
of too himdred anrf thiti!/ t/uitisand dollars should be distributed, for rdmburae- 
ment, on the years which are to come. 

The remaining objects, for which this increased debt has been incurred, ave 
the lands at the bottom of the Common, west of Charles Street, and the exten- 
sion of Faneuil Hall Market In the report of the Conanittee on &e last men- 
tioned subject, which wae printed and distributed through the cilj by order of 
the last Citj' Council, it is, I apprehend, satisfactorily ehown, that the fair esti- 
mated value of the property transferred to or vested in the city by that Commit- 
tee is, in point of amount, not far short of the whole debt of the city. If to this 
be added the Mr estunated value of the lands west of Charles Street, no man 
can reasonably question that both descriptions of property are, of themselves, 
alone sufficient to discharge the whole debt of the city, and ^so to add no incon- 
riderable, probably a lai^, surplus to the City Treasurj-. Both, as available 
resources, have been attained by the operations of former City Councils. Both 
have been chief causes of the greatness of the increase of the city debt. 

To this it is no answer to say, that the property, both in the Market and in 
the land west of Charles Street, has very intimate relations to the ornament, 
comfort, and health of the city, and ought never W be sold. Grant such to be 
the feet ; it only shows, that, while the marketable value of this property is 
demonstrably more than the whole city debt, its value to tlie city is still greater 
than its marketable value. Whereby the wisdom and fidelity of former City 
Councils is still more apparent ; being evidenced, not only by the excess of the 
marketable value of this property beyond the city debt, but also by the great 
excess of its value to the city, conddered as a property to be retained, over its 
value, conadered as a property \t> be sold. It seems scarcely possible, that any 
public debt can be justified on stronger grounds, than can the whole which the 
city government has incurred. It has been for proper objects. It has be«n 
^thfully apphed. It has created resources sufficient, if the City Council choose 
so to use them, to discharge forthwith not only the whole debt of which they have 
been the cause, but also the whole antecedently existing debt of the city. If the 
City Council do not choose so to use them, it is because, in their sound discre- 
tion, they believe them to be more valuable as a, possession than as a resource. 
No better evidence can be given of financial skill and representative fidelity. 

In relation to our police, it is not to be expected, that a city with a population 
equal to ours can exist, mth fewer interruptions of its peace, or violations of ite 
municipal rules. Complwnts, under every branch of police, have duninished in 
a very extraordinary degree during the past year. Those parts of the city most 
characterized by tendency to vice and disorder, have, by the vigilance of the 
public officers, been kept in a slate of comparative order, satisfactory to the good 
citizens in their vicinity. 

Looking forward to the duties of the coming year, it is a subject of congratu- 
lation, that the foresight and enterprise of past yeaw have limited to compaia- 
tivcly a narrow sphere the necessity of future expenditures. Thf»p gieat. 
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obvious, and expeoave improvements, paying die Neok, reducing Pemberton'a 
Hill, widening Court Street, llie Eoebuek Passage, and Merchants' Bow; above 
all those, relieving tlie embarrassments resulting from the narrowness of the 
great central Market of the city, are fluished. The City Councils of former 
years have taken tie responsibility of exerciang the powens intrusted to them, 
Tfith a fearless and independent spirit ; exhibiting a confidence in the virtue and 
intelligence of thdr fellow-citizenE, which events have shown not to have been 



I do not perceive that the City Council of the present year will be called, by 
the public interest, to take the lead in any new and expensive project Parti- 
cular local improvements will be su^ested, from time to time, by those interested 
in their success, and will receive from the City Council that attention they may 
respectively merit. Circumstances indicate, that our chief duty wUl be to finish 
what we have begun ; to make productive the property we have acquired ; to 
improve and correct existing establishments, rather than to devise new ones ; 
above all, to arrange our resources on the principle of a distinct and permanent 
provision for the gradual extinction of the existing city debt. Circumstances 
seem favorable t» such a system. At present, the proceeds of the city lands, 
when sold, with the addition of fifteen thousand dollars t« be applied annually to 
the redemption of the capital, and another sum of fifteen thousand dollars to be 
applied annually to the payment of the interest of the city debt, constitute the 
general appropriations for those objects. The specific appropriation for the same 
objects, of the whole property and incomes transferred to the city by the Com- 
mittee for the extension of Faneuil Hall Market is, ifi my judgment, a measure 
of great propriety and expediency ; and I recommend if. Upon general prin- 
ciples, it is proper, not to conrider property obtfuned by debt as property ; that 
is, as a subject of complete ownership, and applicable to general objects of 
expenditure, unlU the debt for which it was incurred is pEud. It is expedient, 
because such a measure would, I know, ^ve great satisfaction to many of our 
very judicious fellow-citizens. 

Should a measure such as I suggest be adopted, it would be right, perhaps, to 
withdraw one of the sums of fifteen thousand dollars at present appropriated for 
the debt, by way of offset for the old market revenues. The remaining fifteen 
thousand dollars, with the present Faneuil Hall Market and wharf revenues, 
■wiU constitote an annual amount of fifty-eight tiiousand dollars, applicable to the 
dischai^e of the principal and interest of the debt ; and, with the proceeds of 
the Neck lands and of the lands now to be sold, transferred to the city by the 
Faneuil Hall Market Committee, will make a sufficient provision for the city 
debt, and relieve the annual resources of the ei^ from &ture burden on that 
account 

Should these ftmds be placed under the supervision of commisaoners, com- 
posed of public officers, ex officio, appointed by the City Council, it would ^ve 
a more permanent and efficient character to the system, without creating any 
new office or expense. Where funds are vested in a board, exclusively charged 
with these duties, it is found, by experience, to introduce order and distinctness 
into financial relations. Their general state is more easily comprehended by the 
community, and the productive effldeney of the funds is less likely to be dis- 
turbed or diverted, by general and extraneous financial e: ' 
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Among tie olijects to which I allude, under tlie heads of finiahing wbat -we 
haye begun, and of making productiye the property we have acq^uired, are llie 
making sale of the lancb above-mentioned, invested in the city by the Committee 
for the extension of Faneuil Hall Market, and which, fo whatever objects the 
proceeds are appropriated, ought not long to be delayed ; and the putting to iise 
parts of Paneuil Hall, fomierly occupied as a market 

In this connection, I am irresistibly impelled to express opinions, which I would 
willingly avoid, inasmnch as I have reason to fear they may be at variance witli 
those of men, whose judgments I respect, and cross intereste or views, ■with 
■which I have eertwnly no wish fo interfere. But the city charter, by making it 
the duty of the Mayor, from tame to time, to recommend " all such measures as 
may t«nd to improve the finances, the police, health, security, cleanliness, com- 
fort, and ornament of the city," intended that, in f ulfillin g this duty, he should 
follow the deliberate convictions of his o^nn judgment To hun who holds this 
office, and who acts in relation to it upon right principles, it ought to be of no 
consequence whatever, so fer as respects hhiiBelf, whether any particidar measure 
he recoxnmends be or be not adopted. But, it irill always be of infinite moment 
to his sense of well-performed duty, that his deliberate ■views of the interests of 
the city should be known ; and, fearlessly of all personal consequences, made 



Under these sanctions, I recommend (hat the subject of the uses, to which the 
vacated portions of Faneuil Hall and of the space on its ivestern end shall be 
applied, should be con^dered in connection with the sale and uses, proposed to 
he made of the land, lying in the rear of this {the county) court-house, and 
between it and Court Street. 

This last-mentioned tract of land is a most valuable property. It cannot, 
however, be made to produce its market worth, ■without previously providing 
for the accommodation of the courts, which occupy the building at present in 
front of that land. 

This subject has hitherto been conadered as a distinct eoncem ; and, as such, 
it has been proposed to ^rect another court'honse on that part of the land which 
lies most distant &om Court Street, at an estimated expense of certainly not less 
than thirty thousand doUara, excluave of the value of the land to be occupied by 
the building, which, at the least fair estimate, cannot also be worth less than ten 
tiousand dollars. 

The vacated parts of Faneuil Hall have also been considered aa a distinct 
subject; and as such it has been proposed, that tiiey should be fitted up for shops 
and stoves also, at a very considerable expense. 

Should these plans he carried into effect, the consequence will be, that the 
dty ■will possess t^wo expensive court-houses, in the vicinity of each other ; and 
■the city anthoritiea ■ivill be left as occupants of an inconvenient and insufficient 
■portion of one of them, nnder eiroumstances, with ■which it is imposwble they can 
be for many years content H the present opportunity be lost, of making a 
ample and economical arrangement, both of the public offices and of the courts, 
such as the niture and relations of tins property seem unequivocally to indicate, 
I cannot question, that, before a very few years elapse, the City Council will 
find themsebes i-ompelled to erect, at a great expense, a City HaU; which 
exptn-:e bj taking adi lutage of the present occasion, may be saved. 
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INodung can be more inconvenieut, foi' facilifatLng business, flian tlie location 
of our public offices. The Mayor and Aldermen, City Clerk, Auditor, and 
Offieer of Police, ai'e in one building. The As^tant City Clerk in another. 
Tbe Treasurer, in a tbird. The Assessors, Overseers of the Poov, and Directors 
of the House of Industiy, in a fourth. Neither building convenient as it respeea 
the other. Now the interest of the dty plainly dictates, that tbe intercourse 
between these different departments of public service should be made easy by 
every pOBsible local acconunodalion. By concentrating them under one roof, 
they would always be in a position mutually to derive and communicate inform- 
ation ; and occasionally to aid each other, in case of pressure of public buaneas 
in either department ; thereby greatly increasing power, knowledge, and fecihty 
in conducting it. 

Besides, not one of our public city offices is possessed of a fire-proof plaLe of 
deposit. All the recoids of the dty are exposed without any except the most 
common secmitf, against the most destructive of all elements. 

These circumstances strongly impress my mind with the duty of recommend- 
ing that all these important subjects shoidd be con^dered in one general, con- 
nected view. 

With respect to the location of the City Council and city offices, I conceive 
there can be no place more suitable than Paneuil Hall Smce the removal of 
tbe Market and the widening of Merchants' Eow and the Roebuck Passage, the 
objection on account of noise in the vicinity of tjiat building is greatiy obviated ; 
and will be more, if not wholly, as soon as by carrying into effect the proposed 
MaJginal Street, the heavy city and country ti'avel from Long Wharf and State 
Street to the northern pai'ts of the city, shall be determined through that avenue, 
Beades, the meetings of the Board of Aldermen bwng chiedy, and those of the 
Common Council, with few exceptions, wholly in to evening, they would be but 
little exposed to interruption from that cause. 

I say nothing, concerning the natural and proud associations inseparable from 
that ancient and far-famed temple of American liberty, because, should other 
conaderations justily, it is impoaible thei'e ean be, on this subject, more than one 
sentiment and feeling among citizens of Boston, and that deeply favorable to the 
connecting, by an intimate and perpetual union, all ftiture municipal labors and 
character, with a place, consecrated by the patriotic services of our ohiefest 
statesmen, and endeared by recollections of talents and virtaes, which have 
identified tbe name of this city with (be earliest, the purest, and the most impe- 
rishable honors of our revolution. 

In regard to economy, this consideration will fovor the course I suggest. A 
building, capable of accommodating aU the city offices, with suitable and separat* 
rooms and fire-proofs, the Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council,' with their 
respective halls and committee-rooms, may, I have reason to believe, be erected, 
on the western end of Faneuil Hall, at probably a less expense, but certainly fbr 
a sum not materially greater, than (he proposed new Court House ; and, at a com- 
paratively small expense, probablynot more than the value of the land nece^ary 
to be occupied by tiie proposed new Court House, a room, as extensive in point 
of size as that at present occupied by the Supreme Judicial Com-t, might be 
prepared in this building, (the county Court House,) for the courts of the United 
States; and the present room, occupied by the Common Council, might be 
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reserved for the Coinmoa Pleas. At any rate, when it is considered, that this 
is the only mode in wMch the public offices can be concenti-ated under one roof, 
except at the expense of a new City Ptall, llie evidence in favor of ils economy is 
decisive. By a plan of this kind, the higher courts of the State, and those of the 
United States, will be local«d in one building; the city authorities, with the 
public offices, in another ; and the whole land in the rear of this (the county) 
Court House, and between it and Court Street will be left, without incumbrance 
or diminulioii, at the disposal of the City Council. 

I have been thns particular in detiuling my views on this subject, because 1 
deem the result of the deliberations of the City Council upon it, to be very 
important, in its character and consequences. Having conscientiously discharged 
my own duty, I cheerfully leave the subject ixi the City Council, with a certainty 
that they mil do theirs ; and give as much weight to these suggestions as their 
nature deserves, and no more. Whether they coincide or differ wil3i me in 
opinion, I shall equally respect and support their decision. 

It is known to the City Council, that great complaints have lately existed, 
conceraing the state of the voting lists. In relation to the duty of preparing 
those lists, and of responsibihty for their correctness, the general opinion was 
understood to be, that the provisions of the city charter had made no change, but 
that, as under the town government, that duty and responsibility rested oa the 
Assessors. The Mayor and Aldermen have, accordingly, heretofore acted under 
that impression ; and considered their duty to be only that of revising and 
amending errors which might occur in the votang lists furnished by the Assessors. 
Antecedent to the last ejection, in consequence of a communicalion from the 
Assessors, the tenor and precise hearing of the terms of the city charter on this 
subject, were brought under the distinct conaderation of the Mayor and Alder- 
men. By that communication it appeared (hat, in the opinion of the Assessors, 
" the duty of making otit the voting lists," was devolved by the city charter on the 
Mayor and Aldermen; and that the duty of the ''■Assessors, Assistant Assessors, 
and other officers of Hie ciiy," was to aid the Mayor and Aldermen in the per- 
formance of their duty, as they might direct. 

Although this construction did not coincide with former practice, or pre- 
conceptions, tiie Board of Aldermen immediately adjourned to the Assessors' 
room, and proceeded, by a committee, to execute the duty, according to the 
literal construction ^ven to the charter by the Assessors ; and, calling in Md 
some of the Asastant Assessors and other ofRcers of the city, in addition to the 
aid given by tiie Assessors themselves, they caused lists, additional to tiie prmted 
lists, to be made out and transmitted to the vrards ; a course of proceeding which 
has, as far as has come to my knowledge, given general satisfaction, and obviated 
every difficulty which had been the source of complaint at former elections. 

The view taken by the Assessors, of the city charter, is, as I understand, as 
follows. The responwbility, that correct lists are made out, rests upon the Mayor 
and Aldermen. As incident to this respouMbility, it is incumbent on them to 
direct tiie lame, manner, and form of making out the voting lists. By the pro- 
\dsions of the city charter, they have a right to reqmre tiie aid of the Assessors, 
which aid it is their duty to give. By this constrnction, it is not understood that 
the Assessors claim to be exempted from the actual labor of making out the 
voting lists, nor yet from the duty of comparing tliem with their books, and 
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certifying their con-ectaeaa ; but only that, so far as respecia their fellow-cidzens, 
the Mayor and AJdermon ai-e responsible that it shall be done, and ia proper 
ijme, fbrai, and manner ; and Ihat the Afsessors are reBponable to them aad to 
die City Ck)unca, that whatever fud they shall, on tlds subject, be required to 
give, shall be faithfully yiehied. 

Although I know, diat there ia not an uniTersiJ assent to this construction of 
the city charter, yet, as above expressed and explained, I deem it my duty not 
to conceal my own concurrence ■with, it. It seems to me not only just, as a matter 
of construction, but that such ought to be the prowions of the city charter, is 
wise and expedient, as a matter of principle. It is vital to the rights of election, 
that the voting lists should be correct The duty of seeing, Oiat so essential an 
intei'est is secured, should be intrusted only with the highest executive authcr- 
ities of the laty ; and those who are reaponable directly to their fellow-citizens, 
through the process of election. 

In conformity to the obligation resulting from this opinion, the Board of 
Aldermen have constituted the Mayor a committee to superintend the making 
oat tiie voting lists, antecedent to the ensuing spiking elections. Under that 
authority, voting lists are now making out, by the Assessors, in a new, and, it is 
hoped, a more convenient form. 

By this construction of the city charter it is not apprehended, that the labors 
of the Board of Aldermen will be, in any ruaterial degree, increased. The 
gratuitous labors of that important body of men, who have hitherto fulfilled their 
duties in a manner so exemplary, ought by every posable precautionary mea- 
sure to be diminished, in order to remove objections to the acceptance of that 
laborious and responsible office. But the duty of general superintendence and 
direction, the exercise of a sound judgment concerning all the great municipal 
relations of the city, and particularly concerning those which most immeiiiately 
affect the elective franchise, naturally belongs to that board ; and, in this case, 
seems to result from the express terms of the city charter. 

Conadering the importance of the subject, and knowing tiiat misapprehen- 
Mons existed in relation to it in the community, I have deemed the preceding 
development due to all concerned; to the Assessors, ^ well as to our fdlow- 

I cannot close this address, without expressing my gratitude for the support 
jielded to me, by the recent suffr£^es of my fellow-citizens, under circum- 
stances, which put to a severe trial their justice and their confidence. The 
right to canvass the character and conduct of all tenants of public office and 
candidates for it, is essential to tiie existence of a republic, and inseparable from 
its nature. So long as such animadversions are conducted in a spirit of can- 
dor and decorum, so long as tare is taken to assert nothing but what is true, and 
to insinuate nothing which circum'itances do not justify ; in a word, so long as 
ihey proceed in subordination to that sublime rule of Christian charity of doing 
to others, as, in exchange of circumstances, we would wish and think right, that 
others should do to us, they iire not only to be justihed, but to be entoui^ed 
and applauded 

If, in any respe't, this lust measure of aiumad^ersion hai been efcetded in 
times past, or shill be in times futuie so hi is the pu^i nt mtumbpnt nl this 
office is concerned, it will bi. as it ha^ bet,ii, kfl to the tiee d.'i isjon ot the 
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virtue, intelligence, and Mgh senae of justice of the ialiaHtanls of tHa city, 
mthtiut interposition, by LJm, directiy or indirectly, of reply or defence. 

He, who rightly appreciates the nature of this office, will coQadev it neither as 
a place for pageantry and display, nor yet as a vantage-ground for the vaulting 
of unsatisfied ambition, still less as a station for seeking private ends, for advanc- 
ing personal or local interests, or ibr the distrihating party fevors ; but as a con- 
dition of laborious service, including the performance of very difficult, and often 
very dubious duties, chiefly to be valued for the opportunity it affords of useflil- 
ness, and no longer to be desired than he shall be able to deserve and attain the 
confidence of his fellow-citizens, by a diligent and fwthful upholding of the true 
interests of the city, and by a fearless maintaining of every essential principle 
of public virtue and honor in the conduct of its affairs. 



Gentlemen of the City ColinciJ .■ — 

Wb assemble undev circumatanccs of great mun pal p •o'jpe ify \a 1 with 
very decisive evidences of the eont nt of on lellow-t tizens v th the g eral 
conduct of their affairs. A brief rec u ence to a few uf th pr n jal relations 
of our city, will, however, be useful ind tend to strengthen pubhc satisti/ tiou 
and confidence. 

During the first years of the city government ta atte ton was atu-ally 
directed to important local improvement and to the e 1 rging of om: moans of 
prc^ction against the dangers to wlncb all great c t e^ are s bje t and wl ch 
the form of the andent government was n t weU calculated to eftect The 
number and greatness of these impro ement ind (reparations tof,ether with 
the short period in which they were executed, led necessanly to the creation of 
debt, on a scale which excited, in some minds, apprehena.ons ; cautious men 
began to fear lest an increase.of debt would become the habit of the city govern- 
ment. The experience of the past year haa shown, that it ia no leas -mlling to 
adopt and enforce a rigid system of economy, than the practice of preceding 
years had shown it to be capable of using, on proper occasions, the public credit. 
The appropriations made at the commenoement of the last year have tieen 
respected, with an exemplary strictness. None Iiave as yet been excpeded To 
one or two, additions will be required ; but in every instance, it is beheved, it 
■will be found that they have been occasioned by circumstances, accidental m 
their nature, and not witiiin the control of the expending authority , and that 
they can be supplied by the transfer of the surplus, existing in othei appropria- 
tions. There can scarcely be expected, in any futore year, a greater eiaotness 
in this respect than the past has exhibited. 

The measures adopted by the last City Council to give a permanent and 
efficient character to the reduction of the city debt, have been attended with all 
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die Haocess wljicli was anticipated. Before the carrent financial year closes, 
more than one hundred thousand dollars of the preexisting city debt will be 
discharged. It reqaires only a steady perseverance in the same system, to place 
the resonroes of the city on an enyiable and saldsTacWry foundation. 

The diminution of the number of convplainte in every branch of police, indi- 
cates a very general content with its adminiEtration. In no preceding year has 
the general order been better nwntained. Nor, in a population so great, and 
rapidly increasbg, can it be expected that vice and crime should be less obtru- 
sive, or more realriuned. 

It is a Eabjeet of congratiilation, that the new arrangements in our health 
department, whereby responsibility and efficiency have been endeavored to be 
obtained by the concentration of its powers in the Board of Aldermen, the healfi 
phyMoian and police officer, should have resulted in such apparent advamt^e. 
Notwithstanding a constant and inoreaang intercourse with Hafifax, a city 
suffering under the most malign form of the smallpox, — notwithstanding the 
same disorder has been brought to this city in repeated instances, from that and 
ftom other cities, — and notwithstanding it has appeared with some activity in 
towns in our immediate vicinity, yet by the vigilance of the health department 
every occurring case has been detected, insulated, or removed. Until the last 
week, no instance of its having been communicated within this city, is known or 
suspected. The circnmstaneea of that week have been the sttbjec-t of a public 
official statement Since that publication, only one case has oecun ed, and that 
has been promptly removed lo the island. Jfor is any case now known, or 
believed to exist within the city. 

Although great credit is due to the health physician and police officer, for 
their vigilance and activity, yet it cannot be questioned that their labors have 
been diminished and thdr success facilitated by the general vaccination, which 
took place under the authority of former City Councils. 

The state of the hospitd at Eainsfiird's Island, and its general police, so far as 
depends on the health phymcian and island keeper, is very satisfactory. Apph- 
cations ftom the local authority of several towns in this vicinity, to transfer their 
infected citizens to that establishment, have been promptly granted. The wil- 
lingness with which those citizens have petmitted themselves to be thus frans- 
ferred, and even the desire, exhibited by some of them, who were individuals 
of great respectability in their respective towns, to avjul of this privilege, in 
preference to remaining insulated in their own vidnity, strongly indicates the 
satisfaction of the public with that establishment, and their confidence in the 
professional ability with which it is conducted. 

The general state of the health of the city is not only a subject of devout 
thankfulness, but is also a circumstance not to be omitted, in estimating the 
effects of the general arrangements of its police. Tables, founded on the bills 
of mortality of this city, and constructed on the usual principles, show that for 
the four years past, from 1824 to 1827 inclusive, the annual average proportion 
of deaths to population has not only been less than that in any antecedent year, 
but it is believed less than that of any other city of equal population on record. 

The bills of mortefity of this place, and calculations made on them for the 
eleven years, from 1813 to 1823, inclusive, show, that the annual average pro- 
portion of deaths to population was about one in fm-ly-ttoo. 
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Similar estimates on tbe bills of mortality of fliis city ance I82S, eliow, ttat 
this aunual average proportion was for the four years, from 1824 to 1827 indn- 
sive,less than, one in forli/-eighi ; for the three years from 1825 to 1827 inclusive, 
less than one In Ji/ly ; ftr the two years from 1826 to 1827 inclosiye, less than 
one in ffly-Jive ; and for the last year, 1827, scarcely one in mxly-Htree. 

Upon the usual eetimatee of Ihis nature, a city of ec[ual population, in which 
this annual average should not exceed one in. forty-seven would \m conwdered as 
enjoying an extraordinary degree of health. 

Calculations of tiiis kind are necessarily general, and exactness tn precise 
results, owing to the uncertainty in the annniJ increase of population, cannot he 
expected. Enough appears, however, from unquestionable data, to justify the 
position, that, since the year 1823, this city has enjoyed an uncommon and 
gradually increasing state of general health, and Uiat for the last two years it has 
been unexampled. 

It will he recollected by the City Council, that, in tic year 1823, a systematic 
cleansing of the city, and removal of noxious animal and vegetable Bubstances 
■was adopted under their auspices, and have been persevered in to this period, 
witii no inconsiderable trouble and expense. Now, although it would be too 
much to aMribufe the whole of this important improvement in the general health 
of this city to these measures, yet when a new system was at that period adopted, 
having for its express ol^eot this very effect, — the prevention of disease, by an 
efflcieut and timely removal of nuisances, it is just and reasonable to claim for 
those preventive measures, and credit to them, a portion of that freedom from 
i^sease, which has, suhsequenlly to their adoption, resulted, in a degree, so very 
extraordinary. It is proper to adduce this state of things, by way of encourage- 
ment to persevere in a system, which has its foundation in the plainest principles 
of nature and reason, and which is so apjrarently justified by effects. 

I am. thus distinct in alluding to this subject, because the removal of the 
nuisances of a city is a laborious, difficult, and repulave service, requiring much 
previous arrangement, and constant vigilance, and is attended with frequent 
disappointment of endeavors ; ■whence It happens, that there is a perpetual 
natural tendency, in those intrusted with municipal affiurs, to throw the trouble 
and respoDMbility of it upon auborthnate agents and contractors, and very plau- 
sible arguments of economy may he adduced in favor of such a system. But, if 
experience and reflection have ^ven certainty to my mind upon any subject, it is 
upon this r that upon tiie right conduct of this branch of police, the executive powets 
of a city should be made directly responsible, more than for any other; and that 
it can never, for any great length of time, he executed well, except by agents 
under its immediate control, and whose labors it may command, at aU times, in 
any way, which (he necessities continually varying, and often impossible to be 
anticipated, of a eify, in this respect, require. 

In the whole sphere of municipal duties, there are none more important than 
those which relate to the removal of those substances, whose exhalations inju- 
riously affect the mr. A pure atmosphere is to a city, what a good coMcience 
is to an individual ; a perpetual source of comfort, tranquillity, and self-respect 

The general confidence resulting from our Fire Department is an ample justi- 
fication of the great expenditures which have been made, in bringing it to that 
state of preparation and efficiency, in which it now exists. Besides the sense 
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of Becurity it lias induced, the direct pecuniary gan to tlie community is capable 
of being very aatis&ctorilj estimated. Since the renovation of that department, 
and its esfablishment on its present fctoting, the rates of inauiance on real pro- 
perty within this city have beep reduced twenty per cent. I am authorized by 
several president of our principal inBuranee offieea to slate, that this reduction 
has been sdeiy tmng to confidence in the present efficiency of that department. 
The saving in this reduction of premium alone is stated by fliem not to be leas 
on the insurable real estate of this city than ten thousand dollars annuiilly ; in 
other words, it is equal to a remuneration, in three years, for the whole cost of 
the department It is now distinguished not only for the efficiency of its 
en^nes and apparatus, but by its exemplary spirit of discipline- The utmost 
hamiony also exists among its members, officers, and companies. 

The expediency and mode of still farther extending oar present system of 
public schools, so as to embrace higher branches than those at present taught in 
them will, probably, in some form, be brought before the City Council. 

In a city, which already expends sixty fJiousand dollars annually on its public 
schools, which has a capital of certmnly not less than two hundred thousand 
dollars invested in achoolhouses alone, and whose expenses under this head must, 
from the increasing nature of its population, unavoidably increase every year, 
attempts (o extend the existing system of instruction must necessarily give occa- 
sion to much solicitude and reflection. The great interest and duty of society, 
and its great object iu establishing public schools, is, to elevate aa highly as 
poadble tjie intellectu^ and moral condition of the mass of the community. To 
this end, our institutions are so constituted as to put every necessary branch of 
elementary instruction within the reach of every citizen, and to infuse, by the 
books read and branches taught in them, similM? general views of duty and 
morals ; and sunilar general principles, relative to social order, happiness, and 
obligation, throughout the whole society. Such is the present general character 
of our. common schools; so called, because they are the common right and tcaa- 
mon property of every citizen. If other and higher branches of instruction are 
to be added to those embraced by our present system of public education, it 
deserves serious consideration, whether the duty and interest of society does not 
require, that they should be added to our common schools, and enjoyed on the 
eame equal pnni iples ot common ryht and common property. In other words, 
whethpr the new branches shall not; be for the benefit of the chddren of the 
whole community, and not for the benefit of the children ol comparatively 
a few 

E\erj school, the admiision to which is predicated upon the prmciplei of 
reqmnug higher attainments, at a spe ified age or period of lite, than the mass 
of children m the ordinary course of school instruction at that age oi period can 
attain, is in feet a school for the benefit of the few, and not for the benefit of the 
many. Parents, who, having been highly educated themselves are, therefore,, 
capable of forcing the education of their own children ; parents, whose pecuniary 
abihty enables them to educate their children at private schools, or who by 
domestic instraetion are able to aid their advancement in the public schools, 
will for the most part enjoy the whole privilege. In form it may be genera!, but 
it will be in fact exclusive. The sound principle upon this subject seems to be, 
that the standard of public education should be raised to the greatest desirable- 
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and practicable height ; but that it should be effected bj- raiang Ihe standard of 
our common, schools. 

Among the genera! principles of public policy, by which the prosperity of citiea 
is effected, there is one, wliich, by many of our cilizeas, and those of great 
wealth and respectability, is considered to be onerous and oppressive, and which, 
it is thought, has a material and injurious influence on the advancement of a city 
like ours, engird in an active mercantile competitJon with intelligent and enter- 
prising rival cities, in which no such principle of public policy exists. Although 
file Bubjeet properly belongs to the sphere of State legislation, yet aa the mis- 
chief is fliought chiefly to affect this city, it seems desirable, and would give 
satasSiction to a very great class of our fellow-citizens, to have the practicability 
of a change in this principle submitted to the test of a public examination. 

I allude to the ^fitem of assessing (axes on the principle of an orbitrwp 
vahtatimi, mthotil relief. 

Although the formal provisions of the law are so. framed as to conceal the 
character of the principle, yet it is practically that which I have stated. It is a 
valuation arbitrary in its nature, and, in point of fact, without relief. 

The character of the principle is concealed by the opportunity which is form- 
ally ^ven to every individual, if he pleases, to exhibit previous to assessment, 
perfect lists of his estate. On his n^leot of this opportunity the right to doom, 
that is, arbitrarily to value and assess, is assumed and justified. 

Now, it is notorious, that, in every great mercantile city, such an exhibit 
would, if made truly, as it respects many, be 'ruinous ; that, as it respects very 
many, it is absolutely impracticable, and that a public annual development of 
the exact relation of his resources, would disastrously affect almost every man 
of property in societry, eitiier by embarrassing his operations, or by needlessly 
exposng his condition to the curious, the envious, or the ininucal. When, 
therefore, the law offers an opportunity to exhibit true lists of their property, as 
a privilege of which multitudes cannot avail themselves, and which it is the inte- 
rest of every man in society (» reject, it offers a shadow and not a substance ; it ia 
only a formal and not a real privilege. And, when it founds lie right arbitrarily 
to assess, on the neglect of an opportunity of such a character, it exercises in effect 
a despotic power, not the less objectionable on account of its bdng veiled under 
the pretence of being justified by feilure to perform an impracticable or ruinous 
condition. To show tiiat such is the practical character of this principle, it will 
be sufficient rimply to state, that the last year an uncommon number of per- 
sons and a greater amount of property was exhibited in previous lists than in 
any antecedent year in tiiis city, yet that out of more than twelve thousand tax- 
able persons only Iweniy-six gave in such lista, and in a city the valuation of 
which exceeded sixty-five thousand of dollars, the amount exhibited in these 
lists was only your kfmdred and three Iftousand. A more direct proof, how nomi- 
nal and fillacions this privilege to exhibit ia universally deemed, could not be 
adduced. It is, in effect, an arbitrary valuation, and it is without relieC For 
if this fallacious privilege be neglected, the Courts are by statute provision 
prohibited from making abatements ; and in our convention of Assessors, in all 
cases above sixteen dollars, it is practically a settled principle, that such neglect 
precludes the applicant from the privilege of abatement. 

Did the effect of these principles terminate with the individual, it would be of 
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leaa importance ; but it reacts upon societj', and especially on a mercantile com- 
mimi^, whose prosperity must necessarily be affected by it, in a greater or less 
degree. 

It should be the settled policy of mercantile ci^es to allure and detain eapital- 
jsta. Of all classes of men, these are the quickest to discern, and are in b. situa- 
tion the most faTorable to take advantage of, tbe relative principles which the 
laws and policy of different cities apply to tbeir condition. Their activity, enter- 
prise, and capital, give life and support to the industry of the laboring and 
mechanic classes. Whatever drives capitalists from a city, or mates thtm 
diecontontod with it, has a direct tendency to deprive those classes of their best 
hopes. Now, what can have a more direct and natural tendency to such an 
effect than the certainty that there is no escape from an arbitrary valuation and 
assessment, except compliance with a condition which is ruinous to some, imprac- 
ticable to others, and repulsive to all ? Unless indeed it be a further certainty, 
which in this case also exists, that &om such an assessment, once made, there b 
absolutely no hope of relief I 

That this city has lost important and valuable citizens and great caplbdists, in 
consequence of the operation of this principle, is a known feet. How many more 
have been deterred from uniting their destinies with oura, aJid have been led by 
it to place their capital in employ in other cities, it is not possible to estimate ; 
but that fliere have been such is also positively known. 

Other great cities, our neighbors and honorable rivals, have no such arbitrary 
principle connected with their system of assessment. Having opened a corre- 
spondence with the respective Mayors of New York, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more on the subject, tiey have each of them, with great promptitude and polite- 
ness, transmitted a transcript of the principles and course of proceedings of their 
respective cities in relation to assefaments. 

In all of these cities there seems to exist a general content with the principle 
on which asessment is made, whatever discontent may individually, exist in the 
application of it. In neither of them is any exhibit of personal property required 
antecedent to assessment. In all of them, previously to finally closing the assess- 
ment, an opportunity is ^ven to those who deem themselves aggrieved, to be 
heard, and to have the assessment modified, according to the truth of their case. 

The subject has great relations. I refer to it out of respect to an opinion, 
very general in this city, that our principles of taxation are injurious to its pros- 
perity. It is a subject worthy of deliberate consideration, and an examination 
into it would give to many good citizens great satisfaction, even should the result 
be, that a change was impracticable or inexpedient 

For the renewed evidences I have recentiy received of the confidence of my 
fellow-citizens, I can only renew the assurance of a life and thoughts exclusively 
devoted to undei-stand and pursue their best interests. 
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MB88A6B OF THE MAYOa TO THE CITT COUNClt, 
BXTENBION O 
BXPLAIHING : 



GenSemen of the Oily Coimcil : — 

At ameetingof the Joint Cofflioittee on the subject of the estension of Faueuil 
Hall Market, on the 22d instant, the following vote was passed ; and the Mayor 
was requested to call a special meeting of the City Council, for the purpose of 
communicating to them the subject and proportion contained in that voto. In 
obedience to (iat request, the present meeting has been called. 

The vote above alluded to is expressed in the following terms ; — " Whereas 
counter propositions have been made to iiis Committee, relative to the purchase 
of lands adjoining flie present improvements, now progressing in the vicinity of 
Faneuil Hall Market ; and whereas this Committee are unanimously of opinion, 
that it will be for the interest of the city that this Committee should be enabled to 
meet and dose on behalf of the city with one or other of those propositions, 
thereupon voted, unanimously, — 

" That the Chairman communicate the above fact to the City Council, 
and state to them, that by the power to make farther purchases of land to an 
amount not exceeding two hundred and twenty thousand dollars, great and 
permanently useful improvements and additions may be made to the proposed 
market accommodations, without any iiithnate cost, and viitk certain tUHmoie gain 
to the cilj/," 

In communieatjng this vote to the City Council, I deem it my duty to make 
such a development of the objects of that vote as the natm-e of the subject per- 
mits, and as the nature also of the power suggested requires. 

A snspenaon of the sales of the ates for the south bbck of store lots now 
renmning to be sold by the eity, according to the former plan eshibited to the 
City Council, has taken place, partly by reason of the unsettled state of that part 
of the city property which is contracted for with the Long Wharf proprietary, 
and partly on account of the opportunity which the general state of the property 
lying immediately south of the site of the proposed block "of si 
most advantageous improvements in the plan, and increase of the a 
lions of the New Markel>-House and streets, as well as for a most c( 
useful general arrangement of the land, included between Butler's Row, and the 
land leading to Bray's Wharf. 

In contemplating the plan of the New Market and streets adjacent, as formerly 
presented, and on considering it in connection with its other relations, your 
Conumttee were of opinion, that, although the improvements effected by that 
plan were of a great and very satisfedory character, yet, that when considered 
in connection with the concentration of business which must result to this part 
of the dty in consequence of the location of the New Market there, and of the 
creation of a new wharf on the city flats to the eastward, which at no distant 
period could not fail to taJce place, as well as from the opening of that great 
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sixty-five feet avenue from Long Wharf eastward to the Hew Market, about to 
form the principal route of the liuainesa between the north part of the city and 
State, India, and Broad Streets. They were aJao of opinion, that the street to 
the southward of the New Market, cdled on the plan " Sotith Maricet Street," 
was much too narrow for that great influx of city trucks and carta, and of country 
teams and wagons, which the union of commerce and the market would occasion 
in that street and vicinity. 

Upon the plan above-mentioned, " South Market Street " was only " sbdy feet " 
wide. It was obvious to your Committee, that if this street could be widened to 
the extent of at least one hundred feet, the contemplated accommodation of our 
country brethren in their attendance on the market, as well as of our citizens, 
would be greatly increased ; and that whenever the new wharf at the eastward 
on the city flats should be built, the space thus obtained in stieets would be 
highly desirable, if not absoliifely necessary, for the great concentration of busi- 
ness above stated, which would be effected in that street and vicinity. In addi- 
tion to fliese considiirations, others of a prospective and more general character 
d themselves. 
IS found by calculation, made on the present demand of meat and vege- 
table stalls, that those contained in the New Market House were no more than 
sufficient for the actual existing state of the city, with its present population ; 
and that, if any extension of the market accommodation should by the progress 
of society become necessary, the city authorities would have no other means to 
effect it than by trenching in upon the width of a " sixty feet street," which, it 
was agreed on all sides, was sufficiently narrow for the buanesa for which it was 
about to be the scene, and to fonn the sphere. By effecting an augmentation 
of that street to at least wie hundred feet, this inconvenience would be obviated. 
Those, who should come after us, might at any time add to the Market House 
now building,! should the growth of the city require, a width of thirty or forty 
feet through its whole length, and a street sixty or seventy feet wide would 
remain entire for the accommodation of the pubhc. 

Other considerations of a more general character presented themselves to the 
Committee. It was obvious to their refiecfion and observation, that there were 
reasons and opportunities in the progress of societies, and cities, as well as of 
individuals, by which, according as they were seized and improved, or suffered 
to escape and be neglected, their character and destinies were shaped and esta- 
blished. It also could not but be percwved by them, that among the circuin- 
Stances which had a tendency to incommode and restrict the apparent tendencies 
to the growth of the city of Boston, was the narrowness and crookedness of its 
streets, and its want of great squares and wide public spaces for the accommoda- 
tion of the business of citjzena. It was plain to your Conunittee, that no oppor- 
tunity should be suffered to pass, without being availed of, for the purpose of 
relieving the city from tliii discredit and these disadvantages. And they could 
not but be struck with the singular' coincidence of season, places, and opportunity, 
which the new improvements and the general state (£ the real property about 
Faneuil Hall Market offered for these purposes. 

1 This street, havingbeensubsequentiy laid out by the Surveyors of Highways, 
the use of it here suggested is probably precluded. 
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At tlie moment when a new organization of tlie government has given to the 
authorities of Boston a greater eificiencj', the state of the capital and enterprise, 
^ well aa the previuling hannonj- and union in relation to public improvements 
among the citjaens, has given a willingness to cooperate in tbem, altogcflier 
unexampled. The present, therefore, it is yery apparent, is one of those aeasoas 
and opportunities in the progress of this city, on the neglect or improvement 
of which materially depends its character and destiny. 

The place, also, on which the proposed improvements were carrying on, was, 
in the opinion of the Committee, peculiarly favorable to excite interest and union 
of sentiment among the citizens, as well as to stimulate to a flirther estonaon of 
^milar improvements, on a scale highly honorable to the character of ibe city, 
and beneficial as it respects its futnre prospects. 

Faneuil Hall Market is so located with respect to the general interests of 
Boston, that it may well be considered, as it werp, the heart of the city. The 
new improvements have been planned, and are executing on a scale, calculated 
to connect the northern and southern sections with this great centre by a noble 
avenue, and to bring into a sphere of profitable use, lands or flats hitherto com- 
paratively of little use or value. It must be apparent to every one who conwdera 
the subject, that, if the present opportunity be suffered to pass unimproved, that 
it will for that vicinity ie lost forever. After the final location of the soufliem 
block of stores now about to be sold, all hope of a more extensive and accommo- 
dating plan must be abandoned. Posterity cannot vrithout great sacrifices, if at 
all, effect an arrangement of streets and spaces for the business of the city, which 
now can be obtained with little sacrifice ; and in fiict with none, when compared 
with the greatness of the increased improvements and resulting advantages. 

With these general views, the Chfurman, by direction of the Committee, 
opened a negotiation with the different proprietors of the land and stores in the 
vicinity of Butler's Row, and Bray's Wharf and dock. It is very apparent, that 
this negotiation must be carried on under many disadvantages, not only on 
account of the number of proprietors, whose good-will was to be conciliated, but 
also from the high price at which the city sales in that vicinity had countenanced 
those proprietors in claiming for their lands. A condition^ arrangement has, 
however, at length been made with all the proprietors, whose lauds are necessary 
to be included in this plan, dependent on the wUl of the Faneuil Hal! Market 
Committwe. They are, therefore, now enabled to slate with preeisiou the parti- 
cular plan which they deem it roost for the interest of the city to adopt, consider- 
ing all the relations of the property in that vicinity, and also to state the extreme 
possible cost and pecuniary results of that plan, should it be deemed advisable 
to adopt it.i 

Upon the whole, the interest of the city is, in my opinion, so great, so obvious, 
and so certain, that I deem it my duty earnestly to recommend it to the City 
Council. 

The result of this imprevement, when carried into effect, according to all the 
greatne^ and utility which the relations of the property in that vicinity permita, 

1 As the plan here defeuled was adopted and carried into effect by the City 
Council, and its advantages are at thjs day (1851) understood and acknow- 
ledged, the statements here made relative to the cost and anticipated result are 
omitted. 
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cTj not f J. to reflect great I ono on the Uzena of this mPt polis, not only 
vith foegnr btwthou poste ty lamuph a t iv 11 e Ipnce the exist- 
e e of a sprat n tl e tizens of the p e eat tune cap. blc of devising and 
willing to meet ih esp diti res ne essary to effe t unproyements on a scale 
al ulate 1 not merely to proTide fo tiie exigenc es of a passing day, bnt to 
extend to all future generations of the inhal finta of this ty hv present wise 
p pect ve airanffemenfs the H « ^s of that ex eed g ^ s' prosperity, 
which ProYideiii-t in its hountj peimila no to enjoj. 



On Wednesday, the twenty-seventh of April, 1825, the Comer Stone of the 
New Faneuil Hall Market was laid hy the Mayor of the city, in the presence 
of the members of the City Conneil, the Superintendent and workmen of the 
building, and a large number of citizens. The City Government assembled in 
Paneuil Hall at eleven o'clock, and moved to the site of the new edifici;, in 
the following order, preceded and fia,nked by peace officers:-— 

The Matok. 

The City Marshal, bearing the chest containing the deposits. 

The other Members of the Bnildiiig Committee. 

Aldermen. 

Members of the Common Council. 

Clerks of the two Boards. 

Principal Architect, &c. 

The Comer Slone, (a largo block of Chelmsford granite,) was susp'-nrted by 
a pulley over the foundation stone, in a cavity of which a leaiien bo:^, or the-it, 
was deposited, and which contained, — 

1. A cobred Map of the Ci^, recently oseunted. 

2. Plan of the Lands, Stores, Dock, &c., on which the new Improvement is 
located, as fhey existed before the Improvement was contemplated. The sites 
of the Bew Market, Streets, Bangea of Stores, &c., being designated by dotted 

3. A Book, contMiung the Charter of the Citj, with the Amendments there- 
to ; the Constitotions of the United States and of Massachusetts ; and sundry 
Laws, passed in relation to the City. 

4. Copies of the Eulas and Eegulations of the City Council, with a list of the 
Officers of the Cily, and the Wards, for 1824 -'25, 
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5. Twenfy-two Newspapers published dimng the preceding "ireek, including 
all the weekly, aemi-weekly, and daily papers, the Price Current, and Masonic 
Magazine. 

6. Eight numbers of Bowen's " HiBtory of Boston," in course of publication, 
containing a number of views of edifices, &o. in the city. 

7. A case, contdning the following Coins, &e. ; — An E 
Quarter Eagle, of gold ; a Dollar, Half Dollar, Qua 
Dime, of idlver ; and a Cent and Half Cent of the most recent ccans^e of the 
United States; a Silver (Pine-Tree) Shilling, of Massaehusetls, coined in 1652, 
presented by Nathaniel G. Snelling, Esq. ; and a Cent and Half Cent of the 
coinage of Massachusetts, of 1787. The latter presented by Mr, Jeremiah 
Kehler. Together with the following Old Continental Bills (of paper money) 
issued during the Eevolulion, to wit, — One of Eight Dollars, issued in 1776, 
and one of Forty Dollars, issued in 1779, presented by Mr. John Fnller; one 
of Four Dollars, and two of Six Dollare, (one guaranteed by Rhode Island,) 
presented by Isaac Winslow, Esq. ; one of Two Dollars, issued in 1776; one of 
Five, one of Twenty, and one of Thirty Dollars, issued in 1778 ; one of Five 
Dollars, (guaranteed by New Hampshire,) and one New Hampshire Colony Bill, 
for Ten Pounds, issued in 1775, presented by Ebenezer Farley, Esq. ; and a 
libode Island New Emission Bill, issued in 1 780, for Three Dollars, presented 
by Stephen Codman, Esq. 

It has been a subject of regret,' that the emblems, mottoes, and devices of the 
old continental paper money, have not, in our recollection, been pemmnentty 
recorded. We remember to have read a glowing description of them ^ven 
ty a celebrated Whig Peer of England, in the British Parliament, during the 
lEevolution, in answer to a remark of a Ministerialist, that the Americans were 
destitute of sound learning and science ; and which was adduced by him in proof 
of the existence in America of classical learning, taste, and genius, not excelled 
by any thing of the kind of which the literati of Engkind could boast. He then 
attributed the mottoes and deigns to Franklin, Abamb, Kittknhousb, 
Livingston, and others, which, he said, bore equal evidence of scholarship and 
patriotism. The bills were extremely well engraved, and printed by Hall and 
Sellers, the then Baskehvixles and Didots of America. Every denomina- 
tdon of bills bore distinct devices, with signiflcant and appropriate Latin mottoes. 
We shall only notice those on the denominations deposited. 

The Two Dollar Bills bore the emblem, of a band making a circle with com- 
passes. Motto, Tribvlaljo Ditat. Translation, "Trouble enriches," or, "The 
sufferings of the present time are not worthy to be compaj^d with the gloiy 
which shall be." — Eom. 1111. 18. 

The device of the Three Dollar Bills was "an eagle pouncing on a crane, 
whcse beat annoyed the eagle's throat." Motto, Exitus m dubio est, Transla- 
lion, " The issue is doubtfiil, or, " The race is not to the switli, nor the battle to 
the strong." — Ecd. ix. 11, 

On the Five Dollar Bills was a hand grasping at a thorn-bush. Motto, Sustine 
uel absline. Translation, "Hold last or touch not," or, " Be not overcome of evil, 
but overcome evil with good." — Eom. sii. 21 . 

The Sis Dollar Bills represented a beaver felling a tree. Motto, Perseverando. 
Translation, " By perseverance we prosper," or, " Let us run with patience the 
race set before us. — Heb. xii. 1. Another emission bore an anchor. Motto, 

' The whole of this note is taken ftwm the Columbian Centinel of the thirtjeth 
of April, 1835, edited by Benjamin Russell, an active and efficient member of 
the Faneuil Hall Committee. 
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In ie Dcmdne speramus. Tfanslatioii, "In God have I put my trust." — 
PKiilm Ixvi, 11, 

The Eight Dollar Bills bore the Irish harp. Motto, Majora Mnoribus conso- 
nant. Translatioa, " United we stand," or, " Let tliere b« no divisions among 
you ; bat be perfectly joined together in the same mind and in the same judg- 
ment,"— 1 Cor. i. 10. 

The Thirty Dollar Bills bore a wreath on an altar. Motto, Si rede faciei. 
Translation, "If you do right you will succeed," or, " Do that -which ia good, and 
thou shalt have praise of me same." — Heb. xiii. 3. 

8. A Plate of alver, weighing fifteen ounces, eleven inchea by seven, with 
the folloiving 

D3SCEIPTI0N. 

Fasisuil Haii, Market, 

Established by the City of Boston. This Stone was kid April 27, Anno Do- 

mim MDCCCXST., Jn the forty-ninth year of American Independence, and 

in the third of the Incorporation of the city. 

JosiAH QuiNCY, Mayor. 

Aldbkmbn. — Daniel Baxter, Geoi^e Odiorne, David W. Child, Joseph 

Ilawley.Dorr, Asher Benjamin, Enoch Patterson, Caleb Eddy, Stephen Hooper. 



MEMBERS OF ^ 

Francis J. Olwer, Preadent 
Ward No. 1. — William Barre, John Elliot, Michael Tcanbs, Joseph Wheel- 
isr. — 2. William Little, Jr., Thaddeus Page, Oliver Heed, Joseph Stone. — 
3. John B. Adan, John D. Dyer, Edward Pi^, William Spiague. — 4. Joseph 
Coohdge, Jeremiah Fitch, Eobert G. Shaw, WilUani K. P. Washburn. — 5. Eli- 
phalet P. Hartshorn, Eliaa Haskell, George W. Otis, Winslow Wright.— 
6. Joseph S.Hasdngfl, Joel Prouty, Thomas Wiley, William Wright. — 7. Chartes 
P. Curtis, William Goddard, Elijah Morse, Isaac Parker. — 8. John Ballard, 
Jonathan Davis, John C. Gray, Hawkea Lincoln. — 9. Benjamin Russell, Eh- 
plialet Waiiama, Samuel K.Wflliams, Benjamin Willis. — 10. Francis J. Oliver, 
James Savage, Phineas tJpham, Thomas B. Wales. — 11. Samuel Fivatliingliam, 
Giles Lodge, Charles Sprite, Josiab Stedman. — 12. Charies Bemis, Samuel 
Bradlee, Francis Jackson, Isaac Thom. 



Josiali Qiiincf, Chairman. 

David W. Child, Ashev Benjamin, Enoch Pattei'son, Francis J. Ohver, Ben- 
jamin Kussell, Charles P. Curljs, Thaddeus Page, Eliphalet WiUiams, Joseph 
Coolidge, Wilham Wright. 

Alexander Parris, Principal Architect 

John Quingt Abams, President of the United States, 

Marcus Morton, LieutenantrGovemor, and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Conunonwealth of Massachusetts. 

Memoranda. — The population of the City, estimated at fifly thousand. That 
of the United States, eleven millions. 

[Engjaved hj Haieii Morse.] 
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The Stone baying been placed in its proper position and cemented, flie Mayor 
annoimecd tiiat the Comer Stone was now erected of an edifice, whicli would 
be a proud memorial of the public spirit and unanimity of the Ci^ Council, and 
of the liberality of their fellow-citizens; an edifice which, 'he anticipated, would 
be an ornament to the oity, a convenience for its inhaVatants, a blesang to the 
poor, an accommodation to the rich, and an object of pleaaure to tbe whole 
community. Three cheeta followed the annunciation, and the ceremony closed. 

The execution of the Inscription on the Plate deposited has been admired by 
all who have viewed it, as an excellent sample of the progress made in the 
graphic art, and the ornamental and scrip chirography of the day, 
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The Report here referred to, embodied all the facts relative to the irrespon- 
sibility of the Board of Overseers of the Poor for the great sums they annually 
recdve from the City Treasury, and also for the great amount of eleemosynary 
fiinds in tlieir bands. It was signed by every member of tlie Coromittee, (see 
p, 144,) men most faithful to the interests of the city, and adicitous to promote 
those of the poor. It was accepted unanimously by both branches of the City 
Council, and its recommendations were, in a general meeting of more than eight 
ImndTed inhalitants, rejected by a m^ority of only ihirly'one ; a result showing, 
that the views presented in that report were approved by nearly half of those 
present, and those among the most intelligent, and possessing as great a stake as 
any in the ci^. 

After the result of the stru^le made in 1824 to effect a change in this clfum 
of the Overseers for irresponability, a perfect silence was maintained on the 
nature and consequences of these preten^ons, untjl March, 1837, when Samuel 
A. Eliot, Mayor of the dty, in a communication to the City Council relative to 
the eleemosynary fund, " exclurfvely under the control of the Overseers of the 
Poor," and the expenditures, concerning which they disavowed all accountability, 
toot occaaon to make the following remarks ; — 

" Whether fliis is a state of things which should exist, or whether it would be 
better that all the modes of charity should be under one general superviaon, and 
under tbe usual respon^bility to the City Council, is for the Council and the 
citizens to deternune. 1 cannot perceive, that any advantage, ariang from the 
present system, ia a counterbalance fo the evil which ensues from the complicar 
tjon of the business in so many hands, the danger of collision between independ- 
ent boards, and the tendency natural to all irresponsible bodies, to conceal their 
transactions. Publicity is generally and justly regarded as the best security 
(gainst abuse, and the convenience of having a system of charity adopted by the 
city, and pursued under the i^reetion of one board, is too manifest to require 
ui^g. In what manner this can be effected, I must leave to the deKberations 
of the City Council, witi the conviction, that their proceedings will be marked 
by regard to the public good, and a just deference to enlightened public 
opinion." 
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Wotwithatanding the directness and wisdom of these suggestions, no attempt 
was then made, or has teen sabsequently, to effect a change in a state of things 
so undeniably incorrect in point of principle, and eo unqueslionablj' liable to 
secret abuse. A board of twehe men, chceen not by the citizens at lai^e, but 
indiyidually, in wards, conlinne to be permitted to expend from Uoenty-eiffht to 
thirty thousand dollars annuaUy cf money received out of the City Treasury, and 
to mantle a capital of upwards of one hundred thousand dollars of eleemosynary 
funds, distributing ila incomes at their discretion, without accountability to any 
one, except to one another, which, in effect, is no accountability at all. 

The cause of this apparent apathy is obyions. There is no body now existing 
in the city, authorized to call the OrerBeers of the Poor to account for their 
expenditures ; and, should the City Council make any movement to eserciae or 
obtain that power, a clamor wonld be raised, aa it was in 1824, m the different 
ivards, by those interested in maintaining the present system, and they would be 
denounced as attempting t« interfere with an independent board, and with a 
desire to get under their control funds placed in other hands by the donors them- 
selves, — a reproach and odium which few administrations are willing to meet, 
and perhaps fewer would be able to saatjun. In the mean tjme, by the increase 
of our population and the infusion of foreigners, the necessity of puUic expend- 
itures for the poor continually augments, and with it, nnavoidably, the temptation 
and danger of secret abuse of great fiinds, when intrusted to irresponKble agents. 
It seems important, therefore, that some historical facts should be stated and 
preserved, especially such as relate to the eleemosynary funds, now holden and 
distributed by the present Board of Overseera, claiming W be successors of the 
foimer Board of Overseers, which existed under the town. 

First, then, the Board of Overseers of the Poor of the town of Boston were 
very differently constitnted than are the Board of Overseers of the Poor of the 
city of Boston, and consequently possessed far more elements of general con- 
fidence. Had the Board of Overseers of the Poor been then constituted ^ 
it is now, it would never have been selected as the trustees of those eleemosy- 
nary funds. 

"Under the town government the members of the Board of Overseers of the 
Poor were elected by the votpa of the whole body of the inhabitants. They 
were consequently always men of a high general character, known to a majority 
of the inhabitants, and chosen by them for their integrity, capacity, and adapts 
ation to the service. Among them were always men distinguished for their 
wealth, thdr buaneas talents, and charities. The uniformity of this result for 
many years, created that general confidence, which caused them to be chosen as 
trustees of these eleemosynary funds. Now the Board of Overseers of the Poor, 
under the city government, are chosen in wards, and consequently are seldom 
known to the inhabitants generally, and are ^so otten not selected for any 
special qualification for this great trust, but because they are popular and avail- 
able candidates, or willing to accept an office which is deemed irksome, and to 
which no emolument is thought to be attached. A board thus constituted could 
never have acquired that general confidence, which the donations of those elee- 
mMynary funds indicate. What capitalist, at this day, would select that board as 
trustees of such donations ? 

There was another element of confidence in the Board of Overseers, under 
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the toira, which is wholly wanting in that board under the city, — every vacancy 
in the hoard was always in fact filed by the nominafion of the members of On 
hoard ihemsebies. Hence, the new members were always well qviaJified for the 
office, and aecepfabJe to the old membera remaining as associates. When a 
vacaiicy was about to occur, it was the practice of the boai'd to consult togelber, 
and to select the indiyidoal whose name was to be iaaerted in the geneval ticket 
with those of flie membera of the board about to remain. This course was 
known, and acceptable to the inhabitants. The individual thus selected, being 
aliraya one whose qualities and adaptation were by them well known and 
approved, he was accordingly uniformly chosen, it ia beheved, without objection 
or oppOMtion, during the whole period of the town goverinnent. This course of 
proceeding gave that board, under the town, a fixed and steid character, inviting 
confidence and sustaining it. 

Concerning these eleemosynary funds, the Board of Overseers wrap them- 
selves up in the dignity of irresponsible trustees, and deny to every one, even to 
the Mayor of the city, the right of raising any question concerning the manage- 
ment and distribution of them. Yet, they have no other ground of ol^m to the 
control of those fimds than a general declaration in the city charter, that they 
shall liave " all the powers and be subject to all the duties which appertain to 
tiie Board of Overseers of the Poor of the town of Boston." Whether such 
general expressions as these, which contiun no words purporting a transfer of 
property, or implying a grant of any succession to trusts, are sufficient in law to 
pass funds of a great amount previously vested in a corporation " by the name 
of the Overseers of the Poor of the town of Boston, and their successors," is a 
question of law, which, if the heirs or representatives of the original donors of 
those funds should seriously raise in a court of justice, the result, perhaps, might 
be dubious. Fortunataly, however, the Le^lature has reserved to itself^ in the 
very charter of the city, fc right " to alter and quafify " the powers of that 
boajrd. And it is believed, that the time cannot be far distant, when the Legis- 
lature, either self-moved, or on the application either of individual citizens or 
of the City Council, will recognize it as their duty to do justice to the charitable 
donors of those eleemosynary funds, and bring the Board of Overseers of the 
Poor under the city to as near an approximation to the character of that under 
the town as is now possible, by enacting a law, by which the members of that 
board shall be chosen by that body, which now in every thing else acts for the 
whole body of the citiaena, that is, by the City Council ; and thereby restore 
that board more nearly to the scune elements of general confidence it possessed 
under the town. 

An act of this kind would also relieve the city of Boston from the efiect of that 
monstrous financial anomaly, whereby twelve men, chosen individually in wards, 
with little consideration by the voters of the great amounts of money placed at 
their disposal, and of their adaptation to distribute-it, are invested annually 
with power to expend from twenty-eight to thirty thousand dollars out of the 
public treasury, at their discretion, with no other accountability than to one 
another. The annual publication of their receipts and expenditures, which they 
call accounting to their fellow-citizens, has, in fact, no one element of effeotiye 
accountability. 

Under the town government, it was otherwise. There every inhabitant had 
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tlie right and the power, iu public town-meeting, to demand explanations and 
specifications, concerning the modes and principles of expenditure. Under tlie 
city, no human being has such right or power, it heing denied even to the City 
Council ; and, although it naturally belongs to them, they have hitherto been 
deterred from attemptiug to obtain it, from causes well known and already 



EE(i0EST or BOI 

V JULY, 1826, IT BEING THE 
INDEPEJSDSMCB, BY JOSIAH QUINCT, 



On the fiftieth anniversary of the independen 
great day of our fatliera' glory, — we assemble to S] 
and to t«ll of labors and sacrifices by which they gave e 

More than half the term allotted in the ordinary course of Providence to the 
longest human life has elapsed since that event Those whose age or experience 
guide the affairs of the present time were tiien children or youths ; mtnesses, 
■without being partakers of that straggle. How natural and suitable is it, on such 
an anniversary, for tiie fiithers of the present day to speak concerning the fathers 
of former days (o one another and to their children, who are destined to he the 
fathers of the age which ia to come 1 

We are, then, fellow-citizens, assembled, not to tale part in a light and vain 
show, but to perform a solemn and somewhat a religious duty. Parents and 
children, we have come to Ae altar of our common faith, not like the Carthagi- 
nian, to swear enmity to another nation, but, in the spirit of obedience and under 
a sense of moral and religious obligation, to inquire what it is to fulfil well our 
duty to ourselves and our posterity. And while we pass before our eyes in long 
array the outspread images of our fathers' virtues, let us strive to escite in ouv 
own ix)som3 and enkindle in each other's that intense and sacred zeal by which 
their patriotism was animated and refined. Fitly years after the occurrence of 
the greatest of our national events, we gather with our children around the 
tomlffi of our fathers, aa we trust, — and may Heaven so grant I — fifty years 
hence, those children will gather around ours, in the spirit of gi-atitude and 
honor, to contemplate their glory ; to seek the lessons suggested by their exam- 
ple ; and to examine the principles on which they laid the foundations of their 
country's prosperity and greatness. 

1 This work having been substituted, under circumstances the text explains,, 
for one of the oratitms annually delivered by the appointment of the Mayor and- 
Aldermen on the fourth of July, has been naturally pubhshed with that name, 
and usually regarded in that light 

It was, however, solicited as an address to the City Council and inhabitants 
of the city, accepted as an official duty, and executed in a style adapted to. 
the relation in whioh the writer stood, and in conformi^ witii tiie vote of the- 
City ConnciL 
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But if, as Americans, it be natural and suitaUe to consocrat« this day in our 
affeclions, how much more as citizens of Boston, — iobabitanta of that ciiy 
tnown througli the world as tlie cradle of American Uberty, — standing as we 
do under the canopy of that sacred temple,^ which was honored, in the most try- 
ing times of our Revolution, by the boldest breathiugs of our chiefest patriots ; 
which was polluted in the most disasti'ous times by the war horse, which neighed 
and stabled iu this sanctuary ; suirounded as we are by the direct descendanla 
of those who were first and most fearl^s in the day of severest ti'ial I 

Where shall tbe memory of the great men of our Eevolution be honored, if it 
be not in this city, in this temple, and in this assembly ? 

What future age, what distant region, hearing of flie American EevtdutJon, 
Aall not also hear of " Faneuil Hall " and of the " Old Sontb," where tbe eariy 
spirit of American liberty stood in digni^, fideliiy, and fearlessness, while sen- 
tries, with flsed bayonets, were at our State House doors; while Boston was but 
a garrison — iia islands and harbors possessed by a vindictive and indignant foe ; 
its trade suspended by British cruisers ; famine threatened by British edicts ; 
and ihe blood of its slaughtered citizens flowed in its streets I 

In what land, where the American name ia known, are not, and shall not for- 
ever be, known, tlie names of those citizens of. Boston, who were the strength 
and lights of their own time, and the eternal glory of their country, — Ad^nS 
and Hancock, and Otis, and Warren, and othei-s of scarcely less celebriQ' ? 

Especially shall he not be foi^otten, now or ever, that ancient citizen of Boa- 
ton, that patriarch of American independence, of all New England's worthies, 
on this great day tie sole survivor^ He, indeed, oppressed by years, sinking 
under the burdens of decaying nature, hears not our public song or voice of 
piaise or ascending prayer. But the sounds of a nation's joy, rushing from oar 
cities, ringing from our valleys, echoing from our hills, shall break the silence of 
his ^ed ear ; the rising blessings of grateftil millions shall visit, with a glad Ughf^ 
his fading via.on, and flush the last shades of his evening sky with the reflected 
splendors of his meridian brightness. 

How peculiarly and imperiously incumbent, then, is it on us on this day, in 
this place and in this assembly, to speak together concerning the glory of our 
ancestors ; to analyze that glory ; and to inquire what it is to deserve, and what 
it is to di^ace those ancestors ! 

When we speak of the glory of our fathers, we mean not that vulgar renown 
to be attained by physical strength, nor yet that h%her fame to be acquired by 
intellectual power. Both often exist without loily thought or pure intent or 

1 The Old South Church. 

2 John Adams, the patriot here alluded to, expired at about five o'clock 
on this day ; and Thomas Jefferson, another patriot of the same period, also 
expired at about one o'clock on the same afternoon. 

Thus two of the most distinguished statesmen of the United States, both mem- 
bera of the Committee of Congress who drafted the Declaration of American 
Independence, and who both signed that instrument ; both of whom had been 
for many years Ministers of the United States at several European courts ; both 
of whom had held successively the offices of Vice-President and President of 
the United States, finished their mortal career on the fourth of July, 1826 ; it 
being the fiftieth anniversary of that most glorious and happy event for them- 
selves and their country, — the Declaration of American ludependence. 
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generovia purpose. The glory which we celebrate was strictly of a moral and 
relipous character, — righteous as to its eads, just as to ita means. The Ameri- 
can revolution had its origin, neither in ambitdou, nor avarice, nor envy, nor in 
any gross pasaon ; but in tie nature and rolatiou of things, and in the thence 
resulting neceaaty of separation from the parent Stale. Its progress was limited 
by that nece^ly. During the struggle, our fathers displayed great strength and 
great moderation of purpose. In difficult times they conducted witii wisdom. 
In doubtful limea, witi firmness. In perilous, with courage. Under oppresrive 
trials, erect. Amidst great temptations, imseduced. In &e dark hour of dan- 
ger, fearless. In the bright hoar of pitosperity, iaithftil. It was not the instant 
feeling and pressure of tiie aam of despotism that roused them to reast, but the 
principle on which that arm was extended. They could have paid the stamp-tax 
and the teartax, and the otiier impositions of tie British government, had they 
been increased a thousand-fold. But payment acknowledged the right ; and 
tiiey spurned the consequences of that acknowledgment ti spite of those acta 
they could have lived and happily, and bought and sold, and got gain, and been 
at ease. But they would have held those blessings on the tenure of dependence 
on a foreign and distant power, at the mercy of a king or his minions, or of coun- 
cils in which they had no voice, and where their interests cotdd not be repre- 
sented, and were little likely to be heard. They saw that tiieir prosperity in 
such case would be precarious ; their possessions uncertain ; (heir ease inglorious. 
But above al! they realized that tlioae burdens, though hght to them, would, to 
flie coming ^e, — to us, their posterity, — be heavy, and, probably, uisupport- 
able. Eeasoning on the inevitable increase of interested iniposition upon those 
who are without power and have none to help, they foresaw that, sooner or 
later, desperate struj^les must come. They preferred to meet the trial in th«r 
own times, and to make the sacrifices in their ovm persons. They were wilting 
themselves to endure the toil and (o incur t^e hazard, tliat we and our descend- 
ants, — their posterity, — might reap the harvest, and enjoy the increase. 

Generous men ! exalted patriots I iromortal statesmen ! For this deep, moral, 
and social affection, for this elevated self-devotion, this noble purpose, this bdd 
daring, the multiplying myriads of your posterity, as they thicken along the 
Atlantic coast, from the St Croix to the MisMSSippi, as they spread backwards 
to the lakes, and from the lakes te the mount^ns, and &om the mountains te the 
western waters, shall, on (his day, annually, in all future time, aa we at this hour, 
come up to the temple of the Most High, vrith song and anthem and thank^v- 
ing and choral symphony and h^elujah, to repeat your names, to look stead- 
fiistly on the brightness of your glory ; to trace its spreading rays to the points 
from which they emanate ; and to seek, in your character and conduct, a prao- 
tioal iUustralJon of public duty, in every occurring, social exigence. 

In the rapid view I ttta compelled to take of the genina and character of our 
revolution, I shall chiefly fix my eye on this State, town, and vicinity. Let other 
States and cities celebrate with due honors the great men whose lights cluster in 
■their peculiar sky. Massaehusetts has a constellation of her own, exceeded by 
none in brightness, yielding to none in power, surpassed by none in influence, 
during the first stages of the Revolutionary struggle. In this State tmd in this 
metropolis were exhiUted, among the earliest, th<Ke generous virtues and that 
noble daring which electrified the Continent. 
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If it be asked in what the peculiar glory of our fathers in that day consisted, 
this is my answer. It consisted in perfeetly-perfomied duly, according to the 
measure of that perfection which is attributable to things human. Now, real 
gloiy, when atrictiy analyzed and reduced to its constituent principle, with all its 
tinsel and dross separated, will be found to consist, and to consist only in truli. 
T!ie glory of contemplation is troth to nature. The glory of action is tnith to 
tiie relaliona in which man is placed, — perfect ftiMlment of all flie obligations 
which result from the condition of things allotted to him by PiovJdence 

In this point of view, tlie glory of our fathers at die revolution may be slated 
in detail to conmst in being true to their ancMtors, true ta themseite", true to 
their posterity, and, above all, in being true to virtue and liberty 

Our iathers, at the Kevolution, were true to their ancestors , miintaimng their 
principles, obeying their precepts, copying iljeir example. 

The Revolution of 1 776 is caUed, and justly, a mighty struggle for independ- 
ence. But it was neither greater, bolder, nor more arduous, than the emigra- 
tion of the first setters to New England ; nor was there incurred in it more 
hazard, nor displayed in any of ita events, a more detemuned spirit of independ- 
ence, tlian were incurred and displayed by the immediate descendants of fliose 
setfiera, — the direct prc^nitors of the authors of our revolution. 

Time would fail me, were I to attempt to mainteiin fiiis position by historical 
references. One or two striking evidences of fact and opinion must suffice. 

The emigration itself of our ancestors was, in truth, only a mighty struggle for 
independence. According to the genius of the age, and the particular bias of 
our ancestors' minds, their motive took the aspect erf a strong desire for a higher 
religjous freedom and a purer form of religious worship. Jt is imposa.ble, how- 
ever, not to perceive that even liiis desire was only a mode, under which existed 
an intense and all-absorbing spirit of civD. freedom. In the nature of things, it 
could not possibly have been otherwise. They fled from the persecutions of the 
British hierarchy. Now the strength of the hierarchy was in tiie nerve of the 
secular arm. It was that odious centaur, not febulous, chnreh and state, which 
drove them for refuge into the wilderness. This monster, with a political head 
and an ecclesiastical body, they hated and feared ; representing their emigratiott 
and sufferings under the familiar type of the woman of the Apocalypse, who fled 
" into the wilderness, to a place prepared of God, from the face of the beast." 

We are apt to view our ancestors of the first and second generations in tie 
light of enthusiasts. Now, if by this term is meant, according to its usual import, 
" men, who through a vain confidence in heaven, neglect the use of human 
means," there never existed a class of men less entifled to that appellation tiian 
our fethers. Of all men, they were the most practical. Their whole history, the 
colleges, schools, churches, all tlie institutions they fonnded, constitute one 
Unbroken series of examples of the wise and happy use of human means. As to 
their opinions, take, instead of a multitude which might be adduced, a angle 
example. In that fiimous work entitled "Faithful Advice to the Churches of 
New En^and," sent out into the world nnder the auspices of our iathers, having 
the signatures of both the Mathers, Davenport, Colman, and others, there is the 
following remarkable vindication of tiie use of human learning in religion, urged 
■with their characteristic acutcncaa. 

" No man ever decried learning without being an enemy to religion, whether 
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te knew it or no. When our Loi-d chose fishermen to be ministers, he would 
not send them forth nnlil they had been several years under hia tuition ; (a bet 
ter than the best in any cdlege under heaven) and then, also, he miraculously 
fiimished them with more learning than any of as, by seven years hard study, 

It would be easy also to adduce abundant evidence of fe free opinions enter- 
Iwned by the first setdera, relative to the right of reastance to kings and to per- 
sonal and colonial fi^edom, by quotations from approved authors of that period. 
A angle extract fivsm the writings of Nafliaiuel Ward, the first clergyman of the 
town of Ipswich, in this -ricinify, will sufficiently manifest the temper and spirit 
of onr ancestors in that age on those points. This writer was so highly esteemed 
^yy our ancestors, that he was employed in 1639 by the Generd Court of Massa- 
chuaetta to draft that code, consisting of one hundred laws, called " the body of 
Uberties " of the Colony. In an eccentric, but highly popular work in tiiat day, 
published by him in 1647, entitled "The Simple Cobbler of Agawam in Ame- 
rica," the contest, then carrying on between the King and Parliament, is repre- 
sented under the similitude of a controversy between royal prerogative (maj'estaa 
imperii) and popular liberty (salus populi) and is thus stated in the cjuaint lan- 
guage of that day : — 

We hear that Majestas Imperii hath challenged Siius Popidi into the field ; 
the one fighting for pren^atives, the other defending liberties. If Soius Populi 
began, surely it was not that Solus Popuii I left in England. That Saliis Popidi 
was as mannerly a Sakts PopnH as need be. If I be not much deceived, that 
Sakts Popidi suffered its nose to be held to the grindstone till it was ground to 
the griade ; and yet grew never the sharper, tor aught I could discern- I think 
that since tiie worid began, it was never storied that Salus Populi began with 
lUiyeslas Jmpeni, unless Majestas Imperii first unharbored it and hunted it to a 
Stand, and tiien it must turn head and live, or tnm tail and die. Common- 
wealths cost as much in the making as crowns ; and if th^ be well made, would 
yet outael an ill-iashioned crown in any market overt, if they be well-vouched. 

" But preces and laclcn/mie are the people's weapons ; so are swords and pis- 
tols, when God and Parliament bid them arm. Prayers and tears are good 
weapons for them that have nothing but knees and eyes ; but most men have 
teeth and nails. If subjects must fight for their kings against other kingdoms 
when lieir kings will, I know no reason but tbey may fight agmnst their kings 
for their own kingdoms when Parliament say they may and must. But Parlia- 
ment must not say they must until God says they may." 

The bold spirit of Uberty which characterized the first aettlera of New Eng- 
land cannot be too highly appreciated by their posterity.' Neither are their 
wisdom and prudence in miuntaining their liberties, less subjects of admiration 
and applause. "What state paperexists more solemn or comprehenave than that 
memorable order, by which the General Court of Massachusetts, in 1660, caused 
a committee to be raised to consider the consequences to their liberties to be 
anticipated from the restoration of Charles II. ? 

" Forasmuch as tiie present condition of our affairs, in matters of the highest 
concernment, calls for dihgent and speedy use of the best means, seriously to 
discuss and rightly to undci-stand our liberty and duty ; thereby to beget unity 
among ourselves in the due obsei-vance of obedience to the authority of England 
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and our own jiiet priyilegea for tto offe^'lJng ■whereof it 13 ordered that Simon 
Braxistrect See be a cumm t ee ti con Ipf and debate such matter or thing of 
pnWie con e lune t ton h ng o r patent laws, privileges, and duty to his 
Majesty aa tfiey maj 1 dge e'vpcdient that so (if the will of God be) we may 
speak and aet Ihe ^ame thmg becoming prudent, honest, conscientious, and 
feitbftilmen" 

Now what their notion of the^e j st pn ileges " was, may be gathered from 
" their velusing to make the oath of allegiance necessary ; " " refusing to cause 
proceedings at law to be in the name of the King." " MMntaining that liberty 
of conscience justified their removal to this quarter of the -world ; that ■with 
removal their snbjection to England ceased; and that the sovereignty of the 
soil was in them, because purchased by them of the native princes." 1 

That these were doctrines holden and avowed by " persons of influence," 
among the early emigrants to New England we knovr from history. Their 
patent, or old charter itself, was in fact only an incorporation for trade, turned 
by the dexterity of the first settlers into a civil sovereignty. And the real cause 
of their extreme attachment to it was, that, under color of that instrument, they 
chose their own rulers and judges, made laws, and in effect were an independ- 

How this theory of the ancient leaders of Massachusetts was seconded by the 
spirit of the people, will be apparent from a single transaction of a somewhat 
later period. During the reign of King James II., our fathers had been insulted 
by the dissolution of their charter, and oppressed by the proceedings of the 
King's CommiaMoners. The leaders of the Cokiny were indignant The people 
were stung to madness. 

On the eighteenth of April, 1689, — the eighteenth and nineteenfli of April 
are red-letter days in the calendar of American liberty, — on the eighteenth of 
April, 1689, say our historians, there came up from North Boston, — that north- 
ern hive has been iamous in all times for a hardy, industrious, and intrepid race 
of men, — there came up from North Boston a multitHde of men and boys run- 
ning. The drums beat. The people ran to their anus. They rushed to Fort 
Hill, where was then a formidable fortification, " standing so thick that one gnn 
from the fort would have killed a hundred of them; but God preYentedl"^ 
They scaled the sconce, and, seizing the lower battery, they turned the guns 
"on the red coats in the fort," who surrendering at discretion, they took the 
^King's Council prisoners, and put the King's Governor nnder guard ; they sent 
the captain of the King's frigate to jail ; and turned tiie batteries on the ^ng's 
frigate herself; and the country people coming in, the elders and fathers took 
possesion of the King's government ; and thus was effected a glorious revolution 
here in Massachusetts tiiirty days before it was known that King William of 
glorious memory had just effected a similar glorious revolution on the other side 
of the Atlantic. 

It is very obvious that the fate of New England was suspended on the fiife of 
(he Prince of Orange. Had he felled, our ancestors of that day would have had 
to expiate the guilt of treason in exile, or confiscation, or on the scafibld. How 
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imly tiien may it be said tliat &e spmt of our aneestora of the first age Tvas emu- 
lated by the immediate authors of our independence, and that these descendants 
■were true to the example and glory of their predecessors I 

If we descend from the era d' the Enghah Revolution to the middle of the last 
century, we find the same daring spirit of liberty promulgated, not by irrespona- 
ble Bcribblera, in anonymous pamphlets, but by the highrat colonial lawyers on 
the floor of state, and by the most learned colonial clergy ftom their pulpils. 
Take, for example, an estoict irom a sermon, entitled " A Discowse concemmg 
TMimiled Submission to &e ERgher Poviers, v^' some Bejleotions on the Mesist' 
anee to Sxng Charles 1., and on the Anniversary of his Death, in tahich tfie Myste- 
rious Doctrine of Uiat Prince's SaintsMp and MartyrdoTn, is unriddled. Preached 
by Jonathan Mayhew, Pastor of &e West Church in Boston. Among other 
doctrines, not less bold and deciave, he lays down the following ; — 
' " A people really oppressed to a great degree by their sovereign, cannot well 
be insensible when they are so oppressed. And such a people, if I may allude 
to an ancient iable, have, like the Hesperian fruit, a dragon for their protector 
and guardian. Nor woidd (hey have any reason to mourn, if some Hei'culea 
should appear to despatch him. For a nation thus abused, io arise unanimously 
and to resist their prince, even to the dethroning him, is not criminal ; but a rear 
sonable way of vindicating their liberties and just righta." 

Now it must be remembered that this discourse was preached sis-and-tweniy 
years before the era of our Eevolntion, by the most learned and popular preacher 
of his day ; that it was published " at die request of his hearers ; " that the thing 
was not done in a comer, nor circulated in a whisper, but as the tide-page has 
it. Anno, 1750. Boston ; New England. " Printed and sold by D. Fowie, in 
Queen Street, and by D. Glootin, over agwust the Old South Meeting House." 

There is no need of further proof that the fethera of our Eevolathm were true 
to their ancestors, both distant and immediate ; obeying their precepts, copying 
their examples, and acting up to their characters. 

It remains for iia to observe, that the fethers of our Revolution were also true 
to themselves and true to posterity ; and in this, above all, that ticy were true 
to virtue and hherty. 

There were three great principles, which, in the opinion of our ancestors, in 
every age, constituted the essence of colonial liberty ; and with which, in their 
ndnda, it sibs identified. 

I. That their ruleia and judges should be chosen by, and responsible to them- 
selves. 

3. That (he right of laying taxes on the inhabitants of the Colonies should 
belong exclusively to their own representatives. 

3. That their religious rights should depend wholly on their colonial laws and 



The fiiBt of these principles was the object of the stru^les of the first settlers 
of New England and their immediate descendanla. They exercised this liberty 
between fifty and ^xty yeara. They lost it by the dissolution of their old char- 
ter. That of "William and Mary did not restore it. Among other obnoxious 
provisions in this last charter, the appointment of the Governor, Lieutenant 
Governor, and Secretary, with a qualified, appellate, judicial jurisdiction, was 
reserved to the Crown. 
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The loss of ihis branch of Hierfy was sabmitted to with reliielance, and 
endured ■mth great impalieiice. The deep yeajnjng of oar fathers' hearts after 
IheLr ancient liberty is to be seen in every subsequent page of lieir political his- 
tory, and was one of tie active, though hidden eanses of our Eevolution. 

On tlie second great principle of cobiual liberty, that taxation and represent- 
atioQ are inseparable, tjie American Bevolution turned. 

Now, the just esijmaie made by our fathers of tie importance of that prind- 
ple, — the self-deTotion witti which they'mMntained it, the boldness with whicb 
they put in jeopardy life, liberty, property, reputation, whatever maft holds dear 
in bope or In possession to vindicate it, — are the great central points from 
which radiates tieir glory at the Revolution. 

At a superficial view, we are inclined to wonder at the inflexible firmness c£ 
Dur fathers, in opposition to the stamp and tea taxes, and the other British impo- 
sitions at that period. The amount small ; comparatively little burdensome ; for 
the most part affecting articles of luxury or of occaaonal use. We are tempted 
to exclaim, what grievous oppression in all this ? A ^ngle year of war would 
exceed in expense tiie loss in fifty years from such taxes. And when we look at 
&s subject in point of principle, their condition would not have been a whit 
worse than immense classes of British subjects who pay taxes without having 
any voice in the choice of their rulers. Argmnenta and iacta of this kind were 
urged on our fiithers in every form of reason and eloquence ; enforced by 
appeals to their hopes from the smiles of royal favor ; by appeals to their fears 
from the terrors of royal power. But they stood as the mountain rock, which 
alike mocks tiie melting heat of the sununer's sun, and the uprooting blaste of the 
winter's storm. By such considerations, the flame of theii* enkindled zeal was 
neither quenched nor allayed. Their unyielding fixedness of principle in this 
respect does infinite credit to their sagacity and virtue. 

For when we consider more carefully this principle, so earnestly asserted by 
Great Britein, and so resolutely resisted by our fethers, we shall find that, to 
human view, it contidned the whole hope of American independence for tie 
then present and all future times. The possibiUty of American independence 
at any time depended upon tbe union of the Colonies in some common principle 
of opposition to the pretensions of Great Britain. Now, this right being con- 
ceded, itwas scarce possible that any such common principle should eaist ; much 
less become a bond of union among the Colonies. This right admitted, every 
thing else was but mode and measure, — an affair of discretion. What hope 
iiat they, who could not unite in resisfeince to tie whole right, could be ever 
brought to comWae in resistance to a particularly oppressive degree in the exer- 
cise of it? Besides, how easy would it have been fi^r Great Britiun, by setting 
any obnoxious degree, in mode or measure, differentiy in different colonies, tfl 
take from some all motive to cooperate in the reastance of others ! This princi^ 
pie, tierefore, being yielded, tiiere was to human view no subsequent hope of 
independence for the Colonies. That principle was worthy, therefore, of all the 
importance attached to it by our fiitiers ; worthy of all the sacrifices they made 
in its defence. Their foresight, their enei^ and inflexible spirit on this point, 
are among the brightest beams in the glory of that day. 

Of a similar type is the self-denial to which they submitted, and the hazards 
which they voluntarily incurred for tbe sake of tiiat principle. By submission. 
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■fliey would la their own time have i-i iojed j _ape secured plentj ittaiaed 
external protection under the ""hiell of Great Bntam and m the gradual 
advauce of Bociety thej had leasou to expert tn ainve even in the colonial 
state ^t a rery elevate 1 and eniTaWe condition ot prosperity On the othei 
hand, what were the hazards of reastance ? — The untried, and not to be esti- 
mated perils of civil war ; — "a people in the gristle, and not yet hardened intn • 
the bone of manhood," to rush on the thick bosses of the buckler of the most 
powerful State in Europe, the one most capable of annoying them, — without arms 
or resources, to enter the lists with tlie best appointed nation on the globe ; — desti- 
tute of a sloop of war, to wage hostihties with a country whose navies com- 
manded every eea and even Iteir own has-boi-s. In case of success, — the chance 
of anarchy and the unknown casualties attending a new organization of society. 
In case of fwlure, — exile, confiscation, the scaffold, the fate of some ; to bear the 
opprobrious names of rebel and traitor, and to twrnsmit them to a disgraced 
posterity, the fet« of all. 

What appeals to selfishness 1 what to cupidity 1 what to love of ease, to fear, 
and to puallanimity ! But our fathers took counsel of a different spirit, — of ^e 
pure ethereal spirit which glowed and burned in their own bosoms. In spite of 
the greatness of the temptation and the certainty of the hazard, they resisted ; 
and the front ranks of opporition were filled, not by a needy, promiscuous, 
unknown, and irresponsible crowd, but by the heart and mind and strength 
of the Colony ; by the calm and calculating merchant ; by the cautions capi- 
talist; by the sedate and pious divine; by the far-looking, deep-read lawyer; 
by the laborious and inteUigent mechanic. We have no need to repeat names. 
The entire soul and sense and sinew of society wei'e in action. 
■ The spirit of our Eevoiution is not to be sought in this or that individual, nor 
in this or that order of m,en. It was the mighty energy of the whole mass. It 
was the momentous heaving of the troubled ocean, roused indeed by the coming 
tempest, but propelled onward by the lashing of its own waters, and by the 
awful, irreastlble impulse of deep-seated passion and power. 

In thia movement, those who were foremost were not always those of most 
influence ; nor were the exciting causes always the most obtrusive to the eye. 
All were pressed forward by the spirit inherent in tlie community ; by force of 
public opinion and sense of duty, whicli never fell behind, but was often in 
advance of those who were called leaders. 

The event has shown that our fathers Judged rightly in this movement ; that 
their conception was just concerning their means and their duties; that they 
were equal to the crisis in which Providefice had placed them ; that, daring to 
be free, their power was equal to their daring. They vindicated liberty for them- 
selves ; they transmitted it to us, their posterity. There is no truer glory, no 
higher fiune known or to be acquired among men. 

How different would have been our lot at this day, both as men and citizens, 
had the Eevolntion failed of success, or had the great principle of hberty on 
which it turned been yielded. Instead of a people free, etdightened, rejoicingin 
their strength, possteang a just consuousness of being the authors and arbiters 
of their own and their tountiy's destinies, we should have been a multitude with- 
out pride of independence, without sense of state or national sovereignty, looking 
across the ocean for our rulers ; watJ^hing tlie Atlantic sky, as the cloud of court 
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locusts, tempted by our greennees, came warping on the eastern breeze ; waititig 
on the strand to catcb tlie first glimpse of our descending master, — some trans- 
atlantic chieftain, some royal iasorite, some court sycopiiant, — sent to govern a 
country, without knowing its interests, without sympathy in its prospects ; resting 
in another hemisphere t^ie hopes of his Jame and ibrtune. Our judges coming 
from afar ; our merehanta denied all conameree except mth the parent state ; 
our clergy sent us, like our clothes, ready made, and cut in the newest court 
fasliion. None but conformists allowed to vote ; none but churchmen eligible. 
Our civil rights subject to crown oSicers ; our religions, to a foreign hierarchy, 
cold, selfish, vindictive, distant, solicitous about .glebes and tithes, but reckless 
among us of the spread of the light of learning or tie influence of the gospel. 

How different also would have been the fate and aspect of the present age, 
had the American Bevolution never commenced, or had it tailed I Under Pro- 
vidence, this Revolutjon has been tiie chief, if not the sole cause of that impulse 
to tlie human mind, which, during the last half centuiy, has changed the face of 
Europe, and elevated the hopti of man. The light of truth and reason reflected 
across the Atlantic from the mighty mirror of American liberiy, penetrated the 
cottages of peasants and the cabinets of kings. The multitude were propelled 
upon thrones. Kings have consequently been induced to soften the rigors of 
ancieut servitude. In every part of Europe the ehainsof subjects are lightened. 
Sovereigns daily realize, more and more, the neeesaty of admitting the i>eople 
tfl a voice in their councils, and to a qualified weight in state affairs. Under flie 
influence of this condition of things, knowledge has been increased and diffused ; 
the rights of man vindicated ; a free intercourse of coaimeree, science, and arts 
introduced on both sides of the Atlantic, unparalleled in human history, and 
giving promise of an advancement in freedom, morals, and refinement, exceed- 
ing the hope or conception of former times. Under these auspices, the patriotio 
theories and visions of Milton, Harrington, Algernon Sidney, and Locke, are 
beginning to be realized ; the capacity of man to govern himself to be demon- 
strated; tie great truth promulgated and carried home to the bosoms of all sove- 
reigns, even the most arbitrary, that they who would govern man long must 
govern him justly, and treat him as a rational, accountable, and moral beings 
that they must respect his essential rights, and even towards servitude itself, 
(^cognize the principles of a substantial freedom. 

Such was the genius and character, and such the proud results of the Ameri- 
can Eevolution ; such the glory of our fathers ; such the glowing points from 
-which that ^ry radiates. 

It is suitable, and it is our duty on this occasion to inquire, what it is to main- 
tain that genius and character ? what it is to deserve, and what to di^raee those 
ancestors ? 

In listening to the preceding development, fellow-cidzens, it is imposfible that 
each of you should not have realized, individoally, your intere.it in the character 
and conduct of our fathers. It is a law of nature. The virtue and glory of 
fathers is the most precious inheritance of their posterity. By this law, an indis- 
soluble, moral anion, connects times past and future with times present. With- 
out that law, man would be a creature of the day, grovelling in selfishness, wal- 
lowing in the mire of sense, with eye and taste and thought all downward, with 
no backward regard, witli no forward hope, with no upward ajui. But this eter- 
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nal, moral eonnection, wlilch is establialicd. hy Providence in his nature, ^vea 
him, as it were, existence in the days of old, and existence in the times which 
are to come ; and instead, of a being destined, as the term of hia natm^ life 
seema to indicate, to exist only a few sliort years, bestows upon him, even in tlua 
world, a glorious immortality. 

By this law it is made the duty of man In every age, in graiihide for the inhe- 
ritance he receives, to transmit it feithfully to those who succeed ; not dimi- 
nished, not corrupted, not soiled, but if possible entailed, strengthened, purified, 
increased both in splendor and usefulness. 

The occurring circumstances of every age make indeed the duties of each suc- 
ceeding generation different. But in consultjng concerning (hose dmiea, it will 
not be difBcnlt for this or any future age to determine in what they consist, pro- 
vided, according to the example, and in the langni^e of our fathers, we endea- 
vor " so to understand our liberty and duty as to beget unity among ourselves, 
and to act and speak as becomes prudent, honest, conscientjous, and &ithful 

It is true, that we in this age are not called as our fathers were, to take oar 
lives in our hands, and bare onr breasts to the tempest and shock of war. But 
such dangers and sacrifices are not essential to the existence of true glory. This, 
as I have endeavored to illustrate, consists not in the particular part we are 
called to act, but in the manner in which we perform the part to which we are 
called. The essence of true glory is principle. Our fhthers endured the hard- 
ships and despised the dangers of the field of battle, not for the sake of the spe- 
cies of glory there to be acquired, but hecause battJewas the mode appointed by 
Providence for them to vindicate their truth to the relations of things in which it 
had placed them. They could, in no other mode, have fialfiUed their duty to 
those relations. 

Now this glory is just as applicable to us as to them. The labors and sacrifices 
of our tadiers have indeed left iB a noble inheritance. But our tenure of that 
inheritance is not absolute, but conditional. If we would maintain it and trans- 
mit it ununpidred to our posterity, we must, hke our fethers, be true to the rela- 
tion of thills in which we stand ; and particularly to those in which we stand 
to that very inheritance. How, truth to those relations, as it respects us, con- 
sists in our fulfilling the conditions on which tiie continuance of that inheritance 
depends. These condidons are, — that we understand our liberties ; that we 
value them as we ought ; that we are willing to make the sacrifices of time, labor, 
and attention necesisary for the preserving them, and are vi^Iant in defending 
them, not against external foes, to which, in all probability, -wo shall never be 
called, but against a much more inadious foe, — tlie pasaon, corruption, and 
weakness of our own hearts. 

The great principle for which our fathers contended, and the mainlining of 
which constituted their glory was, in fact, the right of self-government, — the 
right of chooaug their own rulers ; in other words, the right of possessing theni- 
selves, and of transmitting to posterity the elective franchise in its most pure and 
perfect state. Now, this great privilege it belongs to us to mtuntain by a right 
and wise use of it ; and to transmit it to posterity the purer by onr example, the 
safer by our use, and the more precious from the obvious blessings resulting from 
this our fidelity. This is our duty. In this consbts bur glory. 
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Let every man, therefore, ivlio inquires wliat it is to deserve, and what it is to 
disgrace our ancestors, consider his conduct in this respect. Let him ask him- 
self, whether he truly appreciates the nature and greatness of liat privilege ; 
whether he is faithful to liberty, to morals, and religion, in the exercise of it ; 
whether he is indifferent about it, or neglects it, or sports with it. And so let 
every man answer for himself; his own conscience being his judge. And let all 
remember that, in the ways of Providence to nations, as well as to individuals, 
there is rehibution as weU as fiivor. No people ever did, or ever can, long enjoy 
any privilege, and, least of all, the elective franchise, who syfltema&ally undeiv 
value it, oi abuse it, or are even indifferent about it. 

Again, truth to liberty, to virtue, to our ancestors, and to the relaiaon of things 
in which we stand, has respect also to the manner in which we condnct tgwarda 
those on whom the elective lot has fallen, and in whose fiivor it has beea 
declared. 

It is the nature of man, under a free constitution, to divide into parties, 
according U> that diversity of views, interest, opinions, passions, and even fancies, 
which a^ inseparable from his constitution. This condition of things is not to 
be deprecated or condemned, It is to be understood and acted upon. 
, Now, the duty which each individual in a free republic owes to rulers is just 
the same, whether they do or do not belong to the particular sect or party he 
happens to prefer. Truth to the relations of things in which we stand, requires 
that our rulers should be judged, not by any previous prejudice or theory, but 
by their conduct while in power ; by the measures they recommend and counte- 
nance. These measures are to be received in a candid, generous spirit, and with 
feir and manly construction. Those, therefore, will be ialse to the genius and 
character of our Eevolution, who, regardless of the measures of rulers, shall 
wage war upon them, merely because they do not belong to their own particular 
sect or part)', or wlio shall decry wise measures or misrepresent the motives of 
just ones, with the sole view of pulling down one individual or of building up 
another ; or who, making the liberty of debate or of the press a cloak for licen- 
tiousness, shall pervert both or either to purposes of malevolence or slander. 

Above all, those will be false to die genius and character of our Revolution 
who shall associate themselves ivith political leaders without reference to princi- 
ples; who shall deny rulers the chance to show thar real projects by the course 
of their administration, but shall wage war upon them from the very be^nning, 
,on the principle of political extermination. 

There can be no surer sign that the liberties of a people are hastening to a 
dissolution than their countenancing those who form parties on men and not 
upon principles. Whenever tie only question is, whether Csesar or Pompey, 
Lepidus or Mark Anthony shall rule, and the people are corrupt or debased 
enough, from mere personal affection or preference to flock to either standard, 
such a people are not far distant from a revolution which will not leave them 
even the poor privilege of chooang their own masters. 

Thus yon perceive, fellow-citizens, that the glory of our fethers which we this 
day celebrate, was not of a temporary or individual eharacier ; that there ia 
nothing excluave in its nature ; that it may be shared and emulated by the truly 
noble of our race in eveiy age ; that it essentially consists in possessing and exhi- 
biting in all our public relations a pure, just, elevated, and manly spirit. 
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And now, fellow-cilizenB, consider your priyileges; consider your duties. By 
tte virtues of your fathers, you have been preserved from colonial bondage. 
Beware lest you become subjected to a more grievous bondage of baae, igno- 
ble passions. As they subdued their enemies ia the field, do you subdue (hose 
enemies which have their strongholds in the human heart, and which have 
laid low in the dust the proud hopes of all former republics, — " amHlion, ava- 
rice, love of riches, and the corruptions of prosperity." ' Be as just, as tempe- 
rate, as moderate in preserving your liberty, as your fathers were bold and dar- 
ing in repelling the chains of servitude. Be penetrated with "a love of liberty, of 
religion, of justice and virtue, and inflamed vrilh a sacred zeal and affeclion for 
your country." i Thus it may be hoped, that through the combined and strenu- 
ous endeavors of true and fiiithfiil men in all tJmes, there shall be gradually 
infused into the mass of mankind loftier thoughts, higher aims, more generous 
motives, whereby the human character being elevated and refined, shall become 
more worthy, and thus more capable of perfect freedom. And so this temple of 
liberty, the foundations of which were laid on tie fourth of July, 1 776, in blood 
and peril by our fathers, shall, by the labors, councils, and virtues of all the good 
and great of present and ftiture times, be enlarged and extended in true propor- 
tions of moral architecture, till its pillars embrace the universe, and its dome 
vault upwards with a more than human skill, — with glorious archings of celes- 
tial wisdom, resplendent with purest fiuth, radiant with immortal truth, crowned 
with revealed hope, — to the joy and rest of man on the promise and in tiie pre- 
sence of the Eternal. 

ra Claudii Sabnasii Defe 
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(M. Page 57.) 

a CITY GOVEKSMENT, FKOM 1822 TO 1 

1823. 



), IMCHI8IVK. 



JOHN PHILLIPS. 



Samual BUlinga, 
Ephraim Eliot, 
Jacol) H9.U, 
Joeepli Head, 



Joseph Jenkins, 
Joseph Loverii^ 
Natiianiel Popo Knesell, 
Bryant Parrott Tilden. 



WILLIAM PKESCOTT, President. 



William Bany, 
Thaddens Page, 
Charles Wells, 
Simon WilkinsoG. 



MJu-tin Bates, 
Benjamin XtamsOQ, 
Henry Ome, 
Joseph Stodder. 



Theodore Dexter, 
Joshua Emmons, 
SajQuel Jones. 

Ward 4. 
Joseph Cooledge, 
Samuel Perkins, 
Robert Gonld Shaw, 
Joel Thayer. 

Ward 5. 
Geot^ Waahington O 
Thomas Kendall, 
Horatio Gates Ware, 
Isaac Winslow. 



Samuel Appleton, 
Thomas Motley, 
Jesse Shaw, 
William Sullivan. 



Jonathan Amoir, 
Patrid; Traty Jackson, 
AngnatoE Peabody, 
Enoch Silsbj. 

Ward S. 
David Watts Bnidlee, 
Peter Chardon Brooks, 
James Perkins, 
Benjamin Russell, 

Ward 9. 
Jonathan Davis, 
Hawkes Lincoln, 
William Prescoti, 
John Welles. 

Ward 10. 
Andrew Drake, 
Daniel Lewis GSbhens, 
David Collson Moaetey, 
Isaac Stevens. 

Ward 11. 
Geo. Watson Brimmer, 
Asa BuUerd, 
Bar^Uai Holmes, 
Wiuslow Lewis. 

Wctrd 12. 
Cyrus Alger, 
John French, 
John Howe, 
Moses Williams. 
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MATOE, 
JOSIAH QUINCY. 



Daniel Baxter, 
George Odiome, 
David "Weld Child, 
Josepii ttawley Dorr, 



Aeliviv Benjamin, 
Enoch Patterson, 
Caleb Eddy, 
Stephen Hooper. 



JOHH WELLES, Prisidsnl. 



Tliaddens Page, 
Simon Wilkinson, 
John Elliot, 



Martin Bates, 
Benjamin Lamson, 
JoBOpb. Stoddei-, 
John Parker BoyiJ. 



Theodore Dexter, 
Samuel Jones, 
John Kiehardsott Adao, 
Jolm Damarisque Dyer. 



Joseph C 
Samuel Perkins, 
Robert Qould Shaw, 
Henry Faraara. 



Thomas Kendall, 
Isaac Winslow, 
Eliaa Haskell, 
John Snllivan Perkins. 

Ward fi. 
Joseph Stacy Hastings, 
Joel Pronty, 
John Stevpne, 
WilUam Wtight, 



Jonathan Ainorj, 
Enoch Silsby, 
Samuel Swett, 
Charles Pelhara. Curtis 



Eliplialet 'miliams, 
Samael King Williams. 



Jonathan Davis, 
Hawkca Lincoln, 
John Welles, 
Lewis Tappan. 



Aaron Baldmn, 
David Prancis, 
Prancis Johoonot Olivi 
Thomas Beale Wales. 



Asa Bullard, 
Charles Howard, 
Josiah Stedroan, 
Joseph WjUett. 

Ward 12. 
Samuel Bradlee, 
Noah Brooks, 
Prancis Jaekson, 
Charles Spraguo. 
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JOSIAH QUINCY. 



Daniel Baxter, 
Geoige Odiome, 
David Weld Child, 
Joseph Hawle^ Doir, 
Ashur Bijiijamiii, 



FRANCIS JOIIOKNOT OLIVBE, President. 



Ward 1. 
William BaiTj, 
John Elliot, 
Joseph. Wheeler, 
Mieliflel Tombs. 

Ward 2. 
William Litfio, Jr., 
Oliyar Reed, 



Ward 7. 
Charles Pelliam Curtis, 
William Goddaj-d, 
Elijah Morse, 
Isaac Farker, 



Benj^mn Euasell, 
Bli^alet Williams, 
Samnel King Williama, 



John Richardson Adan, 
John Damaiisque Djer, 
Edward Page, 
William Sprague. 

Ward 4. 
Joseph Cooledge, 
Itobert Gonld Shaw, 
Jeremiah Fitch, 
Wm, Ronnsvilie Pierce Washburn, 

Ward 5. 
Elias Haskell, 
Eiiphalet Porter Hactaliom, 
G^i^e Washington Otis, 
Winslow Wright. 



Joseph Stacy Hastings, 
JoelProuty, 
WiniHTii Wriffht. 



Ward 9. 
Jonathan Day is, 
Ilawkcs Lincoln, 



Ward JO. 
Thomas Boale Wales, 
James Savage, 
Phineas Upham, 
Brancis Johonnot Oliver, 

Wai-d 11. 
Josiah Stedman, 
Samnel Fi'othingliain, 
Giles Lodge, 
Cliarles Sprague. 

Wat-d 12. 
Samuel Bradlee, 
Fvaiicia Jackson, 
Isaac Thoiii, 
Charles Be mis. 
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JOSIAH QOINCY. 



Daniel Carney, 
John Bellows, 
Josiali Marshall, 
John Damarisque Djer, 



Thomas Welsh, Jr., 
Georgo Blake, 
Henry Jackson Oliver, 
John Bryant, 



FRANCIS JOHONNOT OLIVER, Pnsiderd. 
Ward 7. 



William Barry, 
John Elliot, 
Robert rennoUy, 
Lewis Lerow. 


Charles Pclham Curtis, 
Wniiam GoddiJi'd, 
Elijah Morse, 
IsaM Parker. 


Ward 2. 


Ward 8. 


Olirer Heed, 
Scammel Pennlmon, 
Benjamin Clark, 
John Eenno. 


Eliphalet Williams, 
Benjamin Willis, 
Jeflrey Riehardeon, 
Josiah Bradko. 


Word 3. 


Ward 9. 


JohnBichardsonAdan, 
Thomas Wells, 
Aliraham Williams Fuller, 
Amoa I'amsworth, 


John Cbipman Gray, 
Franklin Dester, 
Jeremiah Smith Boies, 
Levi Moriam. 


Ward i. 


Ward 10. 


Joseph Coolcdge, 

Wm. Eounsville Pierce Washbum, 

George Hallctt, 

Theodore Dexter. 


Francis Jolionnot Oliver, 
James Savage, 
Jonathan Simonds, 
John Parkw Rice. 


Ward B. 


Ward 11. 


Jolm SnUlyan Perkins, 
Eica Dyer, 
Charles Trafiy, 
William Simonds. 


Samuel Erothingham 
Giles Lodge, 
George Morey, Jr., 
Joshua Voee. 


Wm^ 6. 


Ward 12. 


Joseph 8ta«y Hastings, 
Thomas Wiley, 
Isaae Waters, 
Samuel Thaster. 


John Stevens, 

Adam Bent, 
Oliver Fisher, 
Ephraim Groves Ware. 
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JOSIAH QUIHCY. 



Daniel Carney, 
John BellowB, 
Josiah Marshall, 
Thoniaa Welsh, Jr., 



Henry Jackson Oliver, 
John Posler Loring, 
Francis Jackson, 
Edw. Hutchinson Bobbins. 



JOHN HICHAEDSON ADAN, President 



Willium Bany, 
Lewis Lerow, 
Lemncl P. Groarenor, 
Samuel Aspicwiill. 



Seammel Pennimai 
Beiyamin Clark, 
John FenQo, 
Nathaniel l^on. 



John EichardsoH Adan, 



George Hallett, 
"William Howe, 
John Warren Jamss, 
Joseph Eveleth. 



Eara D3^r, 
Charles Tracy, 
Jonathan Thaxtec, 
William Parker. 



Joseph Stacy 
Thomas Wiley, 
Isaac Waters, 
Samuel Thaxter. 



Charles Pelham C 
Isaac Parker, 
Edward Brooks. 



Joseph Helgec Thayer, 
Joseph Hawley Dorr, 
John Baker. 

Ward 9. 
John Chipman Gray, 
Jeremiah SmiHi Boies, 
Leyi Meriaic, 
Charles Torrey. 



Aaron Baldwin, 
John Parker Bice, 
Solomon Piper, 
Charles Barnard. 



Giles Lodge, 
George Morej, Jr., 
Joshua Vose, 
Thomas Brewer. 



John Stevens, 
Adam Bent, 
Oliver Eisher, 
Henry Hat«h. 
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Adams, John, Ids deatli,207. Enlogy,208, 
Aldermen, elected, 12, 58, 121, 167, 197, 
210, 229, 280, 298- 

Atmshoiise, 8, 18, 19, 34, 50, 88. Sale of, 

138, 146. 
AnniverBaiy, FifHeth, of the Declaration 

of Independence, 200. 
Assessors, 2S, 211, 231, 2S6, 276, 290. 
Auditor, City, 165, 266, 394. 

Boston, City of, municipal goTerjiment 

established, 30, 40. 

, , first organization of, 42. 

, , finances of, 44, 46, 48, 

111, 163, 202, 229, 26S, 394, 398, 401. 

, , average of deaths in, 407. 

Boston, South, anneKaMon of, S46. 

BostoQ, Town of, proceedings of the, 2, 13, 

15,17,22,33,40. 
, , finances of, 17, 29, 40, 46, 



Drains, laws respectii^, 119, 120, 121, 127, 

aer, Chief, 162, 203, 253, 291. 

s Companies, proceedings respect' 

154, 205, 264. 

i Houses, 191, 192, 253, 264, 306. 

Faneuil HeQI, 11, 13, 15, 2B, 42, 75, 80, 

1 concerning, 147. 
I'aneuil,Peter, II, 201. 
Fire Department, proceedings relatiTe 1o, 

155, 159, 181, 193, 203, 330, 253, 263, 

292, 408. 
Fire Engines, 44, 154, 161, 163, 192, 205, 

25S, 264. 
Fire, petitions of suiftrers Ij, 20O, 293. 
Fire, protection against, under tlie town 

goyemmcnt, 5, 6, 153. 
Birewards, 28, 44, 60, 153, 16S, 205, 390. 
Finances. See Baston. 
Flats, east of the Market, 243, 245, 289. 
', of the Common, 115. 



F, 17, 40. 



Brideivell, 9, 37, 103, 
BuMnoh, Chai'les, S6, 34, 
Burinl grounds, 73, 100. 

Centennial celebration, 305, 308, 309, 318, 

Churches, independence of, 340. 

City Charter, 40, 41, 42, 58, 62, 179, 253, 

i)eht, 46, il3, 121, 166, 202, 210, 229, 

243, 274, 300, 383, 406. 

Expenditures, 163, 266, 265, 274. 

Government, first organization of, 42. 

, time of, changed, 179. 

Officers, election of, 41, 44, 253. 

Common Council, President of, elected, 

44, 58, 280, 305, 
Common, The questions concerning, 114, 

116. 
Cooatahlea, 4, 109, 272, 307. 
Cotton, John, 343. 
Court Houses, 40, 211, 302, 402. 
Conrt of Sessions, abolished, 33. 



HaU, City, 211, 308, 309. 

Haihor, protection of, 265, 292, 294, 303. 

Health, Board of, 29, 60, 64, 66, 71, 147, 



Highways, Surveyors of. 



House of Juvenile Offenders, 53, 106, 256, 
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Independence, Dedmation of, EfUetE An- 

nirarsarj, 200. 
Ibistitutjons, charitable, 350. 

, relimons, 350, 351. 

Intampevance, efforta to enppresa, 109, 343, 



Jail, 40, 103, 105, 283, 303. 
Jeflfei-son, Thomas, Ma iea&, 207. 

logj, 208. 
Johmon, laaae, 323, 

Lafeyetlfl, Genera!, 19, 149, 192. 
Lands, city, 54, 113, 374, 301. 
Legislntm^ of HsEsacIiusettB, 4, 13,39, 31, 

33, 35, 40, 85, ISO, 292, 343. 
Licenses, teiius of, 113, 372. Thentricfd, 

Liqaors, Epidtuous, e^e of, on the Corn- 



Market, pnblic, 10. 

, nndei- Faneuil Hall, 11, 13, 40, 54, 

74, 85, 121, 124. Discontinued, 301. 

Market-Honse, erected, 1826. Proceed- 
ings relative to, 74, 124, 137, 201, 243, 
245, 256, 289, 383, 412. Comoi' St 
laid, 415. 

Maishal, Cit^, 73, 101, 273. 

Mayor, official xeapoosibility of^ 8, 1 
377, 37G, 384, 389. 

, power to suppress riots, 199, SI 

Municipal Comt, 103. 



i-emova] of, 64, TO, 266, 408. 

Otis, Harrison Graj, 41. Mayor, 258. 
Inaugural Addresses, 2S0, 398. Address 
on tlie Eeventeenth September, 1830, 309, 

Overseers of tie Poor, 19,28,31,40. Pi-o. 
caedings of, relative to the Honsa of 
Industry, 47, 88, 138, 140, 167. How 
elected, 390. Irveaponsibili^ of, 418. 

Pauperism, proceedings relative (o, 34, 88, 
139, 142. 

Fbillips, John, UtTayor, 41, 58, 89. Inau- 
gural Address, 3rs. 

Pdice, 25, 73, 104, 109, 229, 271. 

Police Court establisKed, 33. 

Puritans, the chaiaeter and influence of, 
325, 341. 



Address, July 4, 1826, 206, 421. Knal 
Address as Mayor, 260. Centennial 
Address, 305, 303. Inaugural Address- 
es, 376, 379, 388, 392, 398, 406. 

Eailroads, 284, 295, 305. 
Eeservoirs, eoostrncted, 193, 364 

Kopewslk lan^, 54, 113, 256, 382, 400. 

School Committee, 21, 28, 60, 212, 325, 

370, 390. 
School Houses, 212, 369. 
Schools, pnblic, 4, 9, 10, 20, 312, 330, 349, 

269,341,349,409. 
Seal, City, 44. 

Selectmen, 2, 3, 6, 16, 28, 40, 42. 
Sewers. See Drains. 
Shawmut, 2, 338. 
Sprague, Charles, 305, 308. Centennial 

Ode by, 358. 
Solictor, City, 241. 
State Hoase, Old, 307 
Streets, airaugements for cleansing, 65, 

380. ImproTemente in, 133, 194, Pvo- 

spective plan of, 196, 200, 204, 230, 256, 

266, 373, 304. 
Surveyor of Boards (lod Lumher, 252. 



Tombs under chnrches, 54, 96. 
Town House, 311. 
Town Govemment established, 1, 
' ■- change it,16, 23, 27. 



40 



of, 58, 
Town lands, 40. 
Town meetings, 6, 7, 
Town Becords, 3, 5, 10, 18, 17. 
Ti'imouatain, 2, 



Vane, Henry, 4 
"Vice and Crimt 

102, 109,371,380. 
Toting Lists, questions concerning, 211, 



Watdi, town, instructions to, 7. 

"Watchmen, 109, 272. 

Water, measures for supplying .tl 

with, 176,303,394. 
Winthiop, John, 1, 3, 4, 327, 3S 

343, 345. 
Williams, Eliphalet, 42. 
Wharf, City, 243, 300. 
.Wharves, petition to extend, 292. 
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